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Imitations  and  Reproductions 
By  FredericR  Litchfield 

Thk  most  unwelcumc  and  disagret-alile  part 
of  an  art  valuer's  business  is  to  have  to  tell  the 
collector  who  consults  him  that  his  "  swans  are  only 
geese."  Sometimes  the  consequences  of  giving  such 
disappointing  information  are  tragic,  sometimes  comic, 
but  generally  unsatisfactory.  I  remember  upon  one 
occasion  lunching  with  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Rhodes,  of 


Part  I.— Sevres  Porcelain 


I  was  sent  ior  by  Lord   1) to  give  an  opinion  on 

a  so-called  valuable  old  Sevres  china  dessert  service. 
His  lordship  explained  to  me  that  as  this  service  had 
been  valued  at  ;£3,ooo,  and  he  was  making  a  new 
will,  he  intended,  upon  my  confirmation  of  its  value, 

to  leave  it  to  his  daughter,  the  Countess  of ,  who 

alone  of  his  three  daughters  was  in  a  position  to  use 
such  a  ser- 


The    Connoisseur 


heart  failure,  which  attack  occurred  immediately  after 
my  visit." 

Now,  as  the  object  of  these  articles  is  to  help  the 
amateur  to  avoid  the  disappointment  of  buying  speci- 
mens which  are  not  genuine,  I  propose  to  commence 
by  giving  some  information  about  the  different  kinds 
of  imitations,  reproductions,  and  forgeries  of  Sevres 
china,  and  in  subsequent  articles  to  deal  with  those  of 
other  ceramic  factories,  and  to  include  a  few  hints 
which  I  trust  may  be  helpful  to  the  inexperienced 
amateur. 

Real  Sevres  porcelain — that  which  was  made  and 
decorated  at  the  royal  manufactory  which  had  its  be- 
ginning at  Vincennes  about  1750,  and  was  transferred 
in  1753  to  Sevres  as  a  royal  manufactory,  under  the 
personal  patronage  of  Louis  XV. — is  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  china  collector's  treasures,  and  naturally, 
<jn  account  of  the  great  value  of  fine  specimens,  offers 
the  greatest  temptation  to  the  maker  of  imitations. 

These  imitations  are  of  various  kinds,  and  as  I  have 
already  mentioned  Baldock  in  the  foregoing  narrative, 
I  will  add  some  particulars  of  his  work.  Mr.  Baldock 
was  an  art  dealer  of  great  repute,  who  carried  on 
business  in  Hanway  Yard,  as  the  well-known  narrow 
street,  named  after  Jonas  Hanway,  of  umbrella  fame, 
was  called,  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  He 
dealt  in  what  were  then  known  as  fine  goods,  and 
numbered  among  his  clientele  the  highest  in  the  land. 
Now,  the  present-day  collector  must  bear  in  mind 
that  important  specimens  of  the  real  Sevres  are  very 
rare  :  they  were  not  manufactured  for  ordinary  sale, 
but  for  presents  to  ambassadors  or  court  favourites, 
produced  at  great  expense,  and  were  the  work  of  the 
most  skilful  ceramic  artists  and  craftsmen  of  the 
period.  The  reader  should  refer  to  the  historical 
notices  of  the  factory  in  the  standard  works  on  the 
subject  for  more  knowledge  as  to  these  matters.  I  do 
not  propose  to  reproduce  here  such  information,  but 
in  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  explanation  of 
Baldock's  Sfevres,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  only  the 
specimens  of  coloured  grounds  commanded  a  high 
price  from  the  collector  of  his  time,  which  was  some 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  —  vases  and  services 
whicii  were  decorated  with  rose  du  Barry,  gros  bleu, 
turquoise,  vert pomme,  a.\v\  Jom/uiile  yellow.  In  these 
ground  colours  were  reliefs  of  panels  or  medallions, 
on  white  ground,  of  figure  subjects  after  J5oueher 
or  Lancret,  and  landscapes  and  seascapes  by  Morin  ; 
also  birds  and  flowers  by  Aloncle,  Buteux,  and  other 
Sevres  painters.  Services  of  white  ground  with  sparse 
decoration  of  just  a  double  blue  line  and  touch  of 
gilding,  with  sprigs  or  detached  blossoms,  which  to-day 
meet  with  so  much  appreciation  by  the  connoisseur 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  extreme  beauty  of  the 


paste  and  the  daintiness  of  these  simple  but  charming 
decorations,  during  Baldock's  time  met  with  no  de- 
mand, and  a  dessert  service,  say,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
pieces — plates,  dishes,  and  ice-pails  or  sceaux  of  the 
feui/le  de  choux  pattern — which  to-day  will  realise 
several  hundred  pounds,  could  have  been  purchased  for 
perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  its  present  value.  This  was 
the  kind  of  china  which  Baldock  "  glorified,"  with 
the  assistance  of  a  very  clever  Quaker  artist  named 
Randall,  who,  by  the  way,  afterwards  established  some 
china  works  of  his  own  at  Madeley,  near  Coalport. 
The  sprigs  of  flowers  and  the  thin  blue  lines  of  the 
original  decorations  were  eaten  out  with  powerful 
acids  and  replaced  by  turquoise  and  pink,  green,  and 
dark -blue  ground  colours,  with  reliefs  of  flowers,  birds 
and  figure  subjects,  landscapes,  etc.,  in  the  exact 
manner  of  the  more  ambitious  kind  of  Sevres  china. 

From  researches  I  have  made,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Baldock  sold  this  redecorated  Sevres  for  very  high 
prices,  probably  only  for  a  reasonable  percentage 
above  the  cost  ;  but,  owing  to  world-wide  pros- 
perity since  Baldock's  time,  and  the  advent  of  the 
wealthy  collector,  the  prices  of  fine  Sevres  increased 
to  sums  which  may  justly  be  termed  fabulous,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  possessors  of  such  redeco- 
rated .specimens  should,  by  comparing  them  with 
articles  similar  in  form  and  colour  which  they  saw 
selling  for  thou.sands  of  pounds,  become  obsessed 
with  a  greatly  mistaken  idea  of  the  value  of  their 
own  property.  Auctioneers  and  valuers  of  even  fifty 
years  ago,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  incompe- 
tent judges  of  this  kind  of  china,  and  valuations  for 
probate  and  family  division  were  made  of  a  most  mis- 
leading nature,  and  it  is  only  when,  owing  to  a  death 
or  some  other  cause,  an  expert  who  understands  his 
business  is  consulted,  that  the  mine  is  exploded  or 
the  bubble  burst. 

Other  imitations  of  fine  Sevres  differ  widely  in 
quality  and  value.  Dealing  tirst  of  all  with  French 
imitations,  these  also  vary  considerably.  There  are 
the  ordinary  French  hard  paste  fiictories,  where  showy 
and  meretricious  "  Sfevres  "  is  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  which  can  be  seen  in  the  show-rooms  of 
some  London  dealers,  but  particularly  at  fashionable 
seaside  resorts.  The  discriminating  amateur  should 
find  protection  against  these  impostors  by  reason  of 
their  importance  and  ambitious  designs,  which,  as  I 
shall  explain  a  little  later  on  in  this  article,  bear  but 
a  slight  resemblance  to  real  Sevres,  and  should  only 
deceive  those  whose  taste  lies  in  the  direction  of  splash 
and  effect.  Large  vases  painted  with  figure  subjects 
and  landscapes,  generally  mounted  with  showy  but 
badly  finished  gilt  bronze,  dishes  and  plates  deco- 
rated with  portraits  of  French  kings,  queens,  and  court 
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beauties,  the  ground  colours  dark  blue  or  turquoise, 
the  paste  hard  and  "glassy,"  and  generally  the  execu- 
tion of  painted  work  careless  and  badly  drawn  :  all 
these  imitations  of  a  famous  and  beautiful  ware  should 
be  avoided  by  the  collector,  and  left  for  acquisition  by 
the  pompous  /lotiveau  riche,  who  wants  a  good  deal  of 
effect  for  his  money. 

Another  kind  of  imitation  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  amateur  consists  of  carefully  decorated  pieces,  the 
paste  of  which  was  made  at  the  Tournay  factory.  This 
is  good  in  quality,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
iate  tendre,  and  was  purchased  by  decorating  firms  in 
Paris,  who  painted  the  ground  colours  and  subjects 
for  which  the  real  Sevres  factory  in  its  best  time 
( 1 753-1 780)  was  celebrated.  As  the  fabrique  mark 
of  the  real  Sevres  had  been  a  reversed  cypher  L 
with  a  date-letter  between  the  two  L's  (see  third 
mark  on  top  of  page  13  and  mark  underneath  the 
above),  and  then  commencing  a  double-letter  period, 
these  decorators  adopted  an  ingenious  but  very  mis- 
leading system  of  inserting  their  own  initial  letters 
in  the  forged  cypher.  Thus  C  really  stands  for 
Caille  (one  of  the  most  skilful  producers  (jf  this  kind 
of  imitation),  B  for  Barrcau,  I.  fnr  Luhoujiiur,  ami 
some  others. 

M  INTONS'    RePROI  H-fTIONS. 

From  a  decorative  jioint  of  viinv,  the  most  success- 
ful reproduction  of  fine  Sevres  is  that  made  by  the 
great  English  firm  of  Mintons.  Some  forty  years  ago 
Mr.  Colin  Minton  Campbell,  M.P.  for  Stoke,  was  the 
head  of  Mintons,  and  took  great  pains  to  produce 
a  paste  which  should  have  the  appearance  of  the  real 
Sevres  {pate  tendre).  He  also  imported  artists  from 
Paris  ;  and  the  ground  colours  and  the  subject  paint- 
ings of  the  best  of  Mintons'  ])roductions,  made  under 
Mr.  Campbell's  direction,  aNsiNtr.l  hvM.  I,.i.n  Ariidux, 
are  really  very  beautiful.  W'luii  Mr.  ('aiiipl)Lll  dird, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  his  collection  was  sold  at 
Christie's,  and  a  great  many  of  the  choicest  examples 
of  this  description,  which  he  had  reserved  for  his 
own  enjoyment,  signed  by  Boullemier,  Leroi,  Jahn, 
Thomas  Allen,  L.  Marc  Sokjn,  and  other  artists  who 
had  decorated  them,  were  purchased  by  the  writer, 
and  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  present  Lord 
Joicey.  As  they  were  not  real  .Sevres,  the  jiricus  then 
offered  by  the  dealers  were  not,  in  my  opinion,  in 
accordance  with  their  uierits,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  again  offered  for  sale,  would  be  much  l)etter 
appreciated  and  command  good   prices. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  in  value  between 
a  good  ()air  of  Mintons'  Sevres  vases  and  the  originals, 
I  may  mention  a  pair  of  important  va.ses  with  turcjuoise 
ground   colour,  about    15   or    16   inches  high,   which 


were  in  the  Dickins  collection,  which  many  readers 
will  remember  was  the  subject  of  a  famous  law-suit 
some  eight  years  ago.  This  pair  of  vases  were  sold 
to  Mr.  Dickins  for  ^4,000  ;  they  were  valued  by 
myself  as  "  Mintons  "  at  200  gns.,  and  this  valuation 
was  confirmed  by  Christie's,  and  by  the  price  which 
they  realised  at  the  sale. 

There  is  another  example  in  the  centre  vase,  which 
is  illustrated  on  page  5.  The  sale  price  of  this  ex- 
cellent example  of  Mintons'  Sevres  is  70  gns.,  and 
if  it  were  a  real  Sevres  the  value  would  be  about 
^1,500,  or  about  as  many  pounds  as  are  represented 
by  the  .shillings  of  its  present  market  value. 

The  mark  adopted  by  Mr.  Campbell  for  his  special 
reproductions  of  Sevres  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
article — the  word  Minton  with  a  C  at  either  end  of 
the  word,  the  two  C's  having  the  appearance  of  a 
bracketed  enclosure  of  the  word  "  Minton."  The  firm 
also  adopted  a  private  system  of  marking  to  indicate 
the  year  of  manufacture,  and  these  private  marks 
were  never  published  until  I  included  them  in  my 
latest  edition  of  I'otlery  and  Porcelain,  pulilishcd  in 
1912. 

I  have  used  the  term  "  reproductions  "  instead  of 
•'  imitations  "  with  regard  to  Mintons'  copies  of  Sevres, 
because  they  are  not  made  with  any  intention  to 
deceive,  but  are  reproduced  with  great  care,  the  deco- 
rations both  as  to  ground  colour  and  ornament  being 
line  for  line  of  those  on  the  originals,  but  they  bear 
the  fabrique  mark  of  Mintons.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas 
(ioode,  who  was  head  of  the  firm  of  T.  A.  Coode  & 
Co.  in  South  Audley  Street  forty  years  ago,  made  a 
speciality  of  these  reproductions  of  Sfevres,  and  several 
of  the  illustrations  to  this  article  are  from  original 
Sevres  specimens  which  he  possessed.  He  had  them 
copied  at  Mintons' works,  and,  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing, each  specimen  bears  the  mark  of  his  firm 
in  addition  to  the  manufacturer's  name,  an  example 
which  other  makers  of  reproductions  should  follow. 
The  famous  garniture  de  chemink,  consisting  of  the 
vaisseau  a  mat,  and  fan-shaped  or  eventail  flower 
vases,  which  the  late  Lord  Dudley  purchased  from 
Lord  Coventry  (through  Christie's)  for  ;!^lo,ooD,  was 
afterwards  bought  by  Mr.  (loode  for  as  many  guineas, 
and  the  purchase  included  a  reproduction  by  Mintons 
of  the  .set,  as  some  .solace  to  Lady  Dudley  for  the 
loss  of  the  originals  from  her  drawing-room.  These 
were  resold  at  Mr.  (ioode's  death  for  about  _;^8,ooo. 
They  are  of  the  highest  quality  ever  made  by  the 
Sevres  factory,  and  a  Minton  set  would  be  almost 
identical,  except  as  to  the  composition  of  the  paste 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  Sevres,  and  their  value 
would  be  probably  about  ^^250  to  ;/^30o. 

'I'here  are  in  the  showrooms  of  Messrs,  Goode,  ol 
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South  Audley  Street,  several  beautiful  examples  of  these 
reproductions,  and  the  readers  of  The  Connoisseur 
who  feel  sufificient  interest  in  this  important  subject 
of  a  china  collector's  hobby,  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, courteously  offered  to  them  at  the  writer's 
suggestion,  of  examining  them.  Among  these  are 
plates  and  cups  and  saucers  of  the  celebrated  service 
made  at  Sevres  for  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
decorated  with  her  monogram.  There  "is  a  good 
illustration  of  jiortions  of  this  service  from  a  photo- 
graph kindly  sui)])lied  by  Messrs.  Cioode. 

CoALi'ORT  Imitations. 

■J  lu-  imitations  of  Sevres  made  by  John  Rose,  the 
]>roi)rietor  of  the  Coalport  works,  are  more  likely  than 
"  Mintons'  Sevres  "  to  deceive  any  but  an  experienceil 
collector. 

There  is  a  very  good  story,  which  I  have  ahead}'  told 
in  the  later  editions  of  Chaffers'  Marksand Monograms, 
which  is  worth  while  repeating  here  at  greater  length 
and  with  more  detail,  because  it  shows  how  close  was 
Coalport's  best  work  to  the  models  they  copied. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  to  give  expert  evidence  in  a 
trial  before  iSIr.  Justice  Mathew,  in  which  the  execu- 
tors of  a  gentleman  named  Hodges  sought  to  recover 
from  a  dealer  named  O'Donoghue  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  guineas  which  had  been  paid  for  a  dessert 
service  sold  as  real  old  Sevres  porcelain.  So  far  as 
memory  serves  me,  the  service  consisted  of  some 
twenty  plates  and  eight  or  ten  dishes,  and  Mr.  George 
Harding  and  my.self  were  the  only  witnesses  called  by 
the  executors,  whose  leading  counsel  was  the  late  Mr. 
Cock,  Q.C.  Harding  and  I  testified  that  some  six  of 
the  plates  were  Sevres  and  the  remainder  Coalport 
imitations,  and  the  value  of  the  service  from  ^60  to 
£,10.  A  number  of  so-called  "  experts,"  who  had 
probably  never  purchased  with  their  own  money  a 
specimen  of  Sevres  worth  £,20,  swore  that  the  service 
was  ([uite  genuine,  and  well  worth  the  sum  charged, 
namely,  ^'1,050.  It  transpired  in  course  of  evidence 
that  when  Mr.  Hodges  made  the  bargain  with  a  son 
of  the  vendor,  a  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  he  was 
so  keen  upon  his  deal  that  he  paid  a  deposit  of  £,<~, 
to  make  the  transaction  a  binding  one.  'l"he  judge, 
himself  a  fair  expert  in  Sevres,  gave  his  summing  uj) 
in  favour  of  the  dealer,  not  because  the  china  was 
genuine,  but  because  he  said  that  the  buyer  could 
have  consulted  such  experts  as  .Mr.  Harding  or  Mr. 
Litchfield  before  his  i)urchase,  had  he  chosen  to  do 
so,  but  a.s,  according  to  their  evidence,  .such  a  service 
of  the  real  Sevres  would  have  been  worth  ;^3,ooo,  he 
was  really  anxious  to  take  ad\antage  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  want  of  ex[)erience  and  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  vendor,  and  having  as  it  were  l)acked 


his  own  judgment,  the  buyer's  estate  must  bear  the 
punishment  of  the  error.  The  sequel  to  the  story 
was  that  when,  a  few  months  later,  this  service  was 
.sold  at  Christie's,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
so-called  experts  who  had  declared  its  value  to  be 
^^1,050,  it  was  knocked  down  for  less  than  ;£5o. 

\\'hen  Mr.  Cock  made  his  speech  for  the  executors' 
case,  he  said  that  he  should  like  to  tell  the  court  a 
personal  reminiscence  which  quite  confirmed  the  evi- 
dence given  by  his  experts  (Harding  and  my.self).  His 
(Mr.  Cock's)  father  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.Pugh, 
at  this  time  the  proprietor  of  the  Coalport  factory,  and 
had  related  to  counsel's  father  the  following  story 
(Here  Mr.  Crispe,  Q.C,  who  was  opposing  counsel, 
lodged  an  objection,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pugh  (long  since 
dead)  was  not  to  be  called  as  witness,  the  objection 
being  allowed  by  the  judge.)  Mr.  Cock,  during  the 
luncheon  interval,  told  his  story  to  Mr.  Crispe  (who 
was  then  off  duty)  and  myself.  It  was  as  follows : — 
"  Mr.  Pugh  purchased  in  London  for  p^^yoo  a  fine  vase, 
which  he  took  to  Coalport,  and  pointing  out  certain 
peculiarities  of  technique  which  he  admired  in  the 
specimen  he  had  purchased  as  a  good  example  of  old 
Sevres,  said  to  his  foreman,  '  We  must  manage  to  get 
closer  to  this  kind  of  thing.'  The  foreman,  examining 
the  vase  critically  and  minutely,  and  recognising  some 
unmistakable  potter's  indications  in  the  paste,  replied, 
'  Well,  sir,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  it,  for  this 
vase  is  one  of  ours.'" 

Besides  these  imitations  of  old  Sevres,  which  have 
Ijeen  produced  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  there 
are  other  smaller,  and  in  some  cases  equally  successful 
makers,  who  at  infinite  pains  and  considerable  expense 
have  made  copies  of  some  of  the  favourite  examples  of 
old  Sevres.  A  Hungarian  named  Herend  many  years 
ago  made  an  imitation  of  the  famous  vaisseau  a  mat, 
or  "nef,"  a  centre  vase,  the  form  of  which  was  borrowed 
from  the  arms  of  Paris,  and  the  pair  of  candelabra  with 
elephants'  heads  and  branches  for  candles,  which  form, 
together  with  the  vaisseau  a  mat,  very  beautiful  gar- 
niture de  cheminee.  The  paste  was  probably  made  at 
Tournay,  and  the  decoration  executed  by  highly  trained 
and  skilful  artists,  who  copied  the  manner  of  old 
Sevres.  I  know  of  such  a  set  which  sold  for  ;!{^2oo — 
a  large  price  for  an  imitation,  but  only  representing  a 
fraction  of  the  ;^io,ooo  which  approximately  repre- 
sents the  value  of  a  genuine  set  of  this  description 
made  during  the  last  period  of  the  Sevres  factory. 
Some  years  after  the  ^^200  tran.saction,  when  the 
garniture  was  in  the  possession  of  a  nobleman,  an 
offer  of  j{^4,ooo  was  made  by  a  well-known  dealer, 
who  thought  that  the  specimens  were  genuine,  and  the 
writer  was  consulted  by  the  nobleman's  executors  as 
to  the  advisability  of  his  offer  being  accepted. 
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A  spicialiti  of  thu  old  Se\Tes  factory  was  the  manu- 
facture of  statuary  in  a  beautiful  bisatit.  Clodion, 
whose  real  name  was  Claude  Michel,  a  famous  sculptor 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  modelled 
the  originals,  generally  nymphs  or  goddesses,  some- 
times groups  of  two  or  more  figures,  or  figures  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  also  portrait  busts  of  I-ouis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  Moliere,  Colbert,  and  Mirabeau,  and 
other  notabilities.  The  illustration  of  the  bust  of  a 
bacchante  is  from  a  charming  e.xampleof  this  descrip- 
tion of  ceramic  art.  The  paste  of  this  biscuit  is  purr 
white,  and  very  closely  resembles  the  finest  statuary 
marble.  The  smaller  figures  or  busts  generally  stand 
u|)on  porcelain  plinths  of ^/-w/^/w,  with  a  little  gilding, 
the  colour  giving  an  e.\cellent  contrast  to  the  white 
material  of  the  figure.  Sometimes  these  biscuit  grou[)s 
or  figures  are  jxvrt  of  the  design  of  a  clock,  and  in 
many  cases  these  clocks  have  their  plinths  enriched 
with  the  best  gilt  bronze  mountings  of  the  time.  They 
are  nearly  always  of  Louis  X\T.  design,  and  the  metal- 
work  of  the  best  examples  may  be  attributed  to  su(-h 
ma'itre  de  bronze  or  mattre  de  ciseleurs  as  Cionthiere  or 
his  contemporaries. 

The  high   price  which  imdouhtedly  genuine  Sevres 


biscuit  realises  has  naturally  been  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  imitations.  A  small  statuette  of  Cupid  on 
a  gros  bleu  Sevres  china  plinth,  the  inclusive  height 
being  some  8  inches,  recently  fetched  80  guineas  at 
Christie's,  and  larger  specimens  are  proportionately 
expensive. 

Now  in  imitation  of  Sevres  biscuit  several  Ircmh 
firms  have  ventured  with  varying  success.  A  great 
ikal  of  f'rench  white  biscuit  is  made  at  Fontainebleau, 
l)ui  pi-rliaps  the  best  was  that  made  in  considerable 
i|uaniities  by  a  firm  named  Cilles  freres,  of  Paris.  The 
Bathing  Nymph,  The  Crouching  Venus,  The  Three 
Graces,  after  Pradieux,  and  some  of  the  large  busts  by 
this  firm,  are  very  well  produced,  and,  speaking  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view,  are  worth  buying  at  the 
very  moderate  sums  at  which  they  can  be  sold ;  but 
they  are  not  Sevres.  Neither  in  modelling,  in  finish, 
nor  in  the  material  or  paste  of  their  composition,  do 
any  of  them  approach  the  excellence  of  real  Sevres 
biscuit.  To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Sevres  biscuit, 
I  would  recommend  a  careful  examination  of  the  pair 
of  Clodion  groups  in  the  Jones  lki|uesl  in  the  N'ictnria 
and  Albert  .Museum. 

Ilavinii  described  with  scmu-  dnail  the  best  known 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE   OF   SIGNS   EMPLOYED    IN 
THE  NATIONAL   MANUFACTORY  OF  SEVRES, 


JjTor  1787, 
the  Sevres  ! 

(Vincennes 


D  removed  10  Sevres  1756     J 

E 1757      K 

F 1758  I  L 


altered  on  the  authority  of  the 

'759     M    ■ 

.     .    .     .     .    .    '.  1761  O     . 

1762  P 

.    .  .763  Q 

.    .  \-M  R     • 


:  Ihe  recollection  ( 


Note.— These  I 


SEVRES 

71     BB 1779 

CC  .          ....      1780 

DD               .     .          1781 

EE 1782 

VI 

FF 1783 

GC 1784 

778 

HH 1785 

11 '786 

are 

not  always  placed  within  the  c 

capitals  and  sometinies 
small. 

In  the  Hisloire  dcs  Mamifachms  Fran(aises  dc  Porcelain,  by  MM. 
de  Chavagnac  et  de  Grollier,  an  interesting  olficial  letter  is  fully 
quoted,  in  which  M.  Garat,  the  Minister  of  Interior,  under  date 
July  17,  1793,  informed  M.  Regnier,  the  director  of  the  Sevres 
factory,  that  inasmuch  as  the  mark  of  the  double  L  was  the  em- 
blem of  royalty,  it  was  desirable  to  obliterate  any  such  souvenirs, 
and  the  mark  was  to  be  altered  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  actual  date  of  the  King's  e.'iecution  was  January  21,  1793. 
Although  on  some  rare  occasions  the  double  letter  was  used  after 
this  year,  and  the  letters  QQ  and  RR  have  appeared  in  several 
books,  we  may  take. it  that  this  17th  July  was  the  date  when  the 
old  double  L  and  date  letters  disappeared  officially,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  came  into  existence,  as  the  following  table  of  signs 
will  explain  : — 


.X(lSoO  indie 
X  (1802) 
\1  (.803) 
II  (.804) 

atcd  by 

.  T9 
X 

11  (.805) 

., 

-w- 

IV  (1806) 

U/ 

,8 

(onie)      .... 
(douze)    .... 

.'.'.'.    dl 

(quatorie).  .     .     . 
(qumie)  .... 

.     .     .    q.n. 

(dixsept)     .     .     . 

.    .     .     .    d.s. 

From  this  date  the  year  is  expressed  by  the  last  two  figure 
only — thus,  18  for  1818,  &c.,  with  the  letter  S  thus, 
and  this  mark  is  nearly  always  stencilled  in  a  green      f .y.  Cz) 
colour.      Sometimes  there  is  a  supplementary  mark 
giving  the  year  when  the  specimen  was  decorated  or  gilt,  thu 
DoRE  A  Sevres.     These  marks  are  in  use  at  the  present  tirrre. 


\IN  "   (NEW    EDITION) 


imilatitiiisi.r  oli.l  Sevres,  readers  ofTHE  CoNNOlssiiUR 
will  naturally  c.\pect  fnim  nie  some  notes  as  to  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  the  pillalls  whirli  lieset  tin- 1  lillectur, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  the  lust  nl  my  abilit\-  u<  help 
him  to  do  so.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  offer  of  any  really  important  speci- 
mens of  Sevres  should  be  looked  at  askance.  There 
is  reallv  no  such  article  in  the  market,  and  only  when 


o4viv^ 


the  sale  of  stjme  well-known  collection,  such  as 
of  the  late  Baron  Schroeder,  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
of  Dudley,  or  other  well-known  collector,  takes  p 
does  such  china  come  into  the  market. 

The  finest  collections  open  to  the   public  are  t 
in  the  Victoria  and   Albert    .Miiseiiin,    known  its 


that 
Earl 
ace, 


bines  eullei  lion,  the  line  specimens  in  the  Wallace 
rullection  in  Hertford  House,  and  Lord  Harewood's 
collection  in  Harewood  House,  half-way  between 
Leeds  and  Harrogate.  This  latter  can  only  be  seen 
by  permission,  but  such  permission  is  graciously 
granted  by  the  owner.  The  King's  collection  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  public,  but  at 
Windsor  Castle,  particularly  in  the  Green  Drawing 
Koum.  the  public  can  see  some  very  fine  specimens, 
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especially  the  fine  service  in  gn/s  bleu  ground,  with 
nuinerous  mythological  subjects,  painted  by  Doilin, 
I.egay,  Philippine,  and  Asselin,  which  was  presented 
by  Ltiuis  .\\1.  to  George  III. 

;\  earerul   examination  of  these  lanious  collections, 
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or  such  an  examination  as  can  be  made  through  glass 
cases,  should  have  the  effect  upon  an  intelligent  ob- 
server of  impressing  upon  his  or  her  mind  the  delicate 
softness  of  the  paste,  the  exquisite  daintiness  of  the 
treatment  and  the  inimitable  ground  colours  of  fine 
Sevres,  and  the  superiority  in  artistic  ceramic  treatniL-iit 
over  any  other  European  porcelain. 

Now,  having  cleared  the  air,  as  il  were,  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  realising  an  ambition  to  acquire  grands  pikes, 
not  only  the  actual  difficulties  as  to  finding  them,  but 
the  length  of  purse  necessary  to  pay  for  them  when 
found,  let  us  descend  from  these  high  altitudes  to  the 
plains  of  the  more  ordinary  examples  of  this  beautiful 
porcelain.  Portions  of  dessert  and  tea  or  dinner  ser- 
vices, plates,  cups  and  saucers,  cream-pots,  jugs,  tea- 
pots and  such-like,  also  specimen  cups  and  .saucers, 
sceaux  or  ice-pails,  sauce-boats,  and  pieces  of  this 
kind,  can  be  bought  to-day  for  prices  within  the 
means  of  a  moderate  collector.  A  cup  and  saucer  with 
ground  colour  of  dark  or  gros  bleu,  green,  or  turquoise, 
painted  in  figure  subjects,  can  be  purchased  for  from 
;^20  to  ^,100,  and  if  of  the  more  rare  rose  du  Barry 
ground  colour,  for  about  ^200.  If  the  decoration  is 
simpler,  such  as  a  landscape,  some  birds  or  flowers 
on  a  white  ground,  the  price  should  be  anything  from 
£.'$  to  ;^2o,  anil  when,  instead  of  a  white  ground, 
the  decoration,  in  addition  to  the  birds,  cupids,  or 
flowers,  consists  of  one  of  the  famous  varieties  of 
pattern  known  as  ivil  de  perdrix  or  feiiille  de  choux, 
this  price  will  increase  to  about  double  that  of  the 
white  ground  specimens. 

A  really  genuine  specimen  of  old  Sevres,  such  as  a 
dessert  plate  or  a  cup  and  saucer,  be  the  decoration 
ever  so  simple— just  a  blue  line  and  a  few  detached 
blossoms  or  sprigs  of  flowers — is  really  a  very  desirable 
possession,  but  it  must  be  genuine.  I  would  strongly 
advise  any  amateur  who  has  the  desire  of  forming  a 
collection  of  .Sevres  to  obtain  the  first  few  specimens 
from  a  dealer  of  first-rate  reputation.  He  will  tlun 
have  in  his  possession  .something  to  heli)  him — a 
standard  of  excellence — and  if  he  is  fortunate  in  his 
purchases,  he  should  in  future  become  competent  to 
avoid  that  which  is  not  genuine.  To  my  mind,  nothing 
is  more  dainty  and  beautiful  in  ceramic  production 
than  a  piece  of  Sevres  of  the  best  time  and  quality, 
even  if  the  decoration  be  ever  so  sjjarse,  and  nothing 
is  less  desirable  than  a  showy,  meretricious  imitation. 

In  making  purchases  from  a  dealer  of  repute,  the 
amateur  will  have  the  opjiortunity  of  handling  and 
minutely  examining  several  specimens  ;  he  will  have 
the  advantage  of  the  dealer's  advice  and  assistance, 
and  by  ihe.se  means  learn  to  discriminate  between  the 
true  and  the  false.  No  matter  from  whom  the  pur- 
chase be  made,  a  descriptive  ini'oice  should  always  be 


procured.  No  honest  dealer  will  raise  the  slightest 
objection  to  giving  this,  and  it  is  a  record  which,  in 
case  of  a  mistake,  will  enable  the  purchaser  to  ex- 
change or  obtain  return  of  the  price  paid. 

Perhaps,  as  the  matter  is  really  important,  I  will 
explain  in  more  detail  what  I  mean  by  a  descriptive 
invoice.  "  A  china  cup  and  saucer,"  or  even  a  "  Sevres 
china  cup  and  saucer,"  is  not  sufficient,  since  a  fake 
or  a  redecorated  specimen  would  legally  fulfil  this 
description. 

"An  old  Sevres  china  cup  and  saucer,  decorated  in 
birds  or  flowers,  marked  (see  right-hand  top  mark, 
page  13),  signifying  the  year  1753,  and  decoration 
attributed  to     '  -     -     - '  " 

This  is  the  kind  of  descriptive  invoice  I  should 
advise,  and  when  the  date-mark  or  artist's  sign  is  not 
present,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  not  decipherable  or 
capable  of  being  identified,  then  let  the  invoice  add 
such  words  as,  "soft  paste  made  between  1753  and 
1790,  but  date  and  artist's  sign  not  known."  One 
really  cannot  be  too  careful  in  buying  Sevres,  and 
the  care  and  discrimination,  which  is  here  counselled, 
will  be  amply  repaid. 

Owing  to  the  elimination  of  the  wealthy  (iernian 
collector  from  the  market,  also  the  absence  of  French 
dealers  from  our  London  sales,  and  generally  by  want 
of  means  for  purchasing  luxuries  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
the  recent  prices  of  Sevres  china  at  auction  sales  have 
been  materially  reduced  ;  and  for  those  collectors  who 
may  have  the  available  funds,  there  are  present  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  good  examples  of  this  beautiful 
ware  when  they  are  offered  for  sale. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  reprint  from  my  chapter  on 
"  Counterfeit  and  Misleading  Marks,"  in  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  a  caution  as  to  the  value  of  the  mark  on 
china,  which  a|)plies  with  especial  force  to  the  Sevres 
imitations  :  — 

"  In  the  author's  opinion,  an  erroneous,  or  at  any 
rate  an  exaggerated,  value  is  placed  upon  the  mark. 
This  should  be  a  confirmation  of  all  other  points  of 
(■vidence  rather  than  the  evidence  itself  of  a  specimen 
being  genuine.  Let  the  reader  remember  that  the 
mark  is  the  easiest  part  of  a  forgery  to  imitate.  Let 
him  therefore  first  be  satisfied  that  a  specimen  has  the 
desirable  qualities  of  a  genuine  example  of  any  par- 
ticular fabrique — pa,ste,  glaze,  form,  colour,  in  a  word 
character — and  then  if  it  bears  the  mark  which  confirms 
the  other  evidence  of  its  being  a  genuine  specimen,  so 
much  the  better." 

In  the  subjoint-d  chart  of  Se\  res  marks,  those  on 
the  later  hard  paste  and  Republii'un  periods  of  the 
factory  are  omitted.  These  are  seldom  copied  in 
imitations,  as  Sevres  of  these  later  periods  is  of  smalU 
\alue  compared  with  that  of  the  best  time. 


The  Chimney=crane 


By  W,  RusKin  Butterfield 


Of  the  many  ai)|)lianccs  conncc-ttil  with 
thf  old  open  hearth,  on  which  wood  or  peat  was 
burned,  the  most  elaborate,  and  usually  the  most 
ornamental,  was  the  chimney-crane.  As,  however,  it 
was  rather  a  convenience  than  a  necessity,  it  did  not 
find  its  way  into  every  household  ;  the  humbler  cot- 
tages did  without  it,  or  at  most  made  shift  with  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  substitute.  It  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  collectors,  and  especially  of  those 
collectors  who  can  see  in  the  objects  of  bygone  times 
a  reflection  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  people.  The 
specimens  illustrated  in  this  article  were  no  doubt  all 
of  them  made  by  ordinary  blacksmiths,  who  had  no 
artistic  training  whate\er,  but  who  assuredly  were  not 


(Irvdid  of  arti>tu-  fL-ehiig.  Tiiry  "knew  nothing  of 
art,  but  wrought  it;  talked  nothing  of  beauty,  but 
thought  it ; "  they  were  not  content  that  their  handi- 
work should  be  merely  useful  and  lasting,  but  made 
it  good  to  look  upon  as  well. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  fireplace  at  Warnham 
Court,  Sussex,  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas, 
the  chimney-crane  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  its  allies — a 
goodly  but  fast-diminishing  company.  Unlike  some 
of  the  other  plenishings  of  the  hearth,  such  as  the  pot- 
hook and  the  andiron,  which  are  of  great  antiquity, 
the  crane  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  remote  lineage,  and  no 
specimen  examined  by  me  would  seem  to  go  further 
back   than  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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It  was,  indeed,  the  last  of  the  devices  developed  in 
connectioti  with  the  open  hearth,  and  in  many  a  farm- 
house and  inn  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Sussex  it  still 
does  duty — and  is  as  good  as  ever  after  generations 


crane.     Unfortunately  much  confusion  exists 
published  glossaries  of  local  words  in  regard 
]5ot-hook,   the  swey,  and  the  crane,   and  it 
that    most  students  of  our  dialects  have  not 


in  the 
to  the 
s  clear 
clearly 


of  daily  usage — in  the  great  kitcliLii  li 

country   folk   do  not   lightly   giv(     up   llu    Itiditionil 

ways  of  life. 

The  origin  of  the  chininey-cnuic  may  hu  traced, 
perhaps,  to  the  movable  horizontal  arm  pivoted  to 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  chimney,  and  known  most 
commonly  by  the  name  "swey,"  though  there  are 
several  distinctive  local  names  for  it.  h'rom  this  arm 
were  su.spended  the  various  hooks  and  hangers  to  carry 
the  pots,  "girdles,"  etc.,  used  in  cooking.  As  the 
weight  of  a  large  pot,  holding  from  two  to  four  gallons, 
tends  to  throw  too  great  a  strain  on  a  simple  arm,  the 
next  stage  was  a  bracket-like  contrivance  consisting 
of  (a)  an  upright  rod  of  iron,  either  square  or  round 
in  cross-section  ;  (/')  a  horizontal  arm  attached  near 
the  top  of  the  upright ;  and  (c)  a  diagonal  joining  the 
two  to  give  strength  and  rigidity.  This  bracket,  an 
example  of  which  is  .shown  in  the  illustration  of  the 
excellent  reconstruction  of  an  old  kitchen  fireplace  in 
the  Belfast  Municipal  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  is 
also  widely  known  as  the  swey,  but  sometimes  as  the 


entiated  these  objects  bmee  the  essence  of  a 
( rane  lies  m  its  capacity  for  raising  and  lowering,  the 
term  is  restricted  here  to  the  more  elaborate  exam- 
])lcs  possessing  this  power.  It  will  be  observed  that 
ill  all  chimney-cranes  the  sujiporting  framework  is 
constructed  like  a  swey. 

As  to  the  height  at  which  the  crane  was  fixed  to 
the  liack  wall  of  the  chimney,  in  seven  Sussex  speci- 
niins  measured  by  me  the  average  distance  between 
the  hcanh  and  the  horizontal  rail  of  the  crane  is 
56  inches.  Thi-  specimiii  shown  in  the  illustration 
of  the  fuvplace  at  Warnhain  Court  is  placed  too  low 
down. 

\"ery  little  is  known  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  chimney-crane,  but  it  is  tolerably  cerlaiii  that  it 
was  made  and  used  most  extensively  in  the  south- 
eastern and  eastern  counties,  particularly  Sussex, 
Surrey  and  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  I  have 
seen  examples  from  other  English  counties,  luu  know 
of  none  from  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  .\pi)liances 
answering  to  our  chimnev-crane,  but  differini;  widely 
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in  form  and  material,  are  found  in  oLhe 
from   Norway  to  Jajian. 

A  type  common  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  th 
ently  almost   unknown   elsewhere,  is  show 


jgh  appar- 
in  No.  iii. 


for  holding  the  pot  or  kettle.  The  crane,  therefore, 
enables  the  height  of  the  pot  above  the  lire  to  he 
readily  adjusted  at  will  :  it  also  enables  the  pot  to  be 
swung  outwards  away  from  the  lire  to  flicilitate  the 


No.    III.— CHIM.NEY-CRANE   FROM   SUSSEX 


The  upright 
width  is  45 
ratchet,  and 
one  arm  of 
downwards. 


measures  35  inches,  and  the  greatest 
inches.  Attached  to  the  upright  is  a 
loosely  bolted  to  the  top  rail  is  a  lever, 
which  has  a  joint  to   bring   the  handle 

Behind  the  handle  is  a  peg  (not  visible 


IN    HASTINGS    MUSEUM 

examination  or  extraction  of  the  contents  :  and,  lastly, 
by  sliding  the  hanger  along  the  supporting  arm  the 
pot  can  be  brought  either  directly  over  the  fire  or  to 
the  side. 

No.  iv.,  from  a  drawing  hv  Mr.  H.  (.  Sargt-nt,  shows 


No.    I\'.— CHIMNEV-CRANE    FROM    SUSSEX 

in  the  photograph)  which  fits  into  the  slots  of  the 
ratchet.  On  raising  the  handle  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  lever  is  depressed,  and  it  is  upon  the  latter 
portion  that   the   hooks   and  hangers  are  susjiended 


a  somewhat  rudely  constructed  crane  from  a  farm- 
house at  Udimore,  Susse.x,  preserved  in  the  delightful 
Hall-i'lh'-Wood  Folk  Museum  at  Bolton.  Instead 
of  a  ratchet  there  is  a  (juadrant  beset  willi  studs,  having 
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e  r.  1  a  r  g  e  d 
li  e  a  d  s  t  <j 
serve  as 
catches  for 
the  handle. 
The  two  rol- 
lers enable 
the  lever  to 
be  moved  to 
the  most  ad- 
vantagcous 
position 
along  t he 
t;5p  rail,  tor 
which  pur- 
pose t  h  i- 
diagonal 
h  a  s  b  e  e  n 
moved  in- 
wartls  as  far 

as  possible  to  leave  a 
clear  space.  This  speci- 
men  illustrates  plainly 
iht  dt\LlopmLnt  of  the 
crine  from  the  bracket 
like  s\\e>,  con^^istin^  ot 
the  three  elements 
re  \i\\  explamed  The 
(11  mm  nt  is  i vtn  m  )re 
mn^rc  thm  ni  tin  list 
cxamijle  I  he  objec  t 
ser\LS  Its  immedi  itt 
purpose  w  ithout  atlt 
inj;  anjthmj;  nioit 

I  he  eightunt 
tur\   crane   m  the  w 
known  museum  it  \\ 
rm^ton  (No  \  )  h  is  o 
two  movements,  namel), 
the  up  mddown  mo\e 
ment  of  the  lever  and 
the  swinging  movement. 
Tiiere  is  no  provision  for 
the  adjustment  of  the 
hanger  to  left  and  right. 
Its  exact  ])r(ivenance  is 
not  known,  but  there 
reason  to  be 
comes  from  the  eastern 
i-ounties.     To  save  the 
austerity  of  the  straight 
line  the  handle  i: 
slightly  and  the 
ill  is  bent   into  graceful 


curves.  The 
length  of  the 
upright  rail 
is  36  in.  and 
of  the  top  rail 


folk 
(No 


Nor- 


.), 


preserved    i  n 
the    Norwich 
Castle   Mu- 
seum, has  a 
height  of  46 
in.    and    a 
width  of   26 
in.       I  t    i  s 
p  r  o  vide  d 
with  a  single 
roller  and  a 
small  and  weak  quad- 
rant.     Beneath  the  top 
rail  is  a  second  rail,  and 
in  place  of  a  diagonal  is 
a  second  upright.   It  de- 
rives its  interest  from  its 
unusual  form,  and  in  the 
absenceof  ornament  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast 
to  the  examples  that  fol- 
low. 

In  no  county  was  the 
chimney-crane  more 
generally  used  than  in 
Essex,  and  nowhere 
else  were  more  elegant 
and  ingenious  examples 
produced.  Mr.  Guy 
Maynard,  the  accom- 
plished curator  of  the 
Saffron  Walden  Mu- 
seum, has  kindly  drawn 
for  me  the  four  specimens 
from  the  neighbour- 
d  of  that  town,  shown 
inNos.vii.-x.  Although 
in  the  construction  of 
all  of  them  there  is  much 
elaboration,  there  is  no 
teasing  of  the  metal  into 
fantastic  forms,  no  striv- 
ing for  effects  beyond 
the  compass  of  the 
smithsj  no  feebleness, 
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pomposity,  or  pedantry  ;  for  when  the  folk-craftsman 
is  left  free  to  follow  his  instincts,  he  seldom  strays 
beyond  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 

No.  vii.  is  provided  with  three  rollers.  The  piir[)ose 
of  the  two  on  the  right — one  above  and  the  other 
underneath  the  top  rail — is  to  prevent  the  c|uadrant 
and  its  attachments  from  rising  or  falling.  The  stops 
of  the  quadrant  are  inclined  downwards  instead  of 
l)rojecting  at  right  angles,  and  the  diagonal  between 
the  upright  and  the  top  rail  has  been  bent  into  a 
wavy  line.  The  artistry  of  the  smith  is  seen  in  the 
grace  of  outline,  the  correctness  of  balance,  and  the 
restrained  but  adequate  ornament. 

In  No.  viii.  the  quadrant  and  its  attachments  are 
made  to  slide  from  left  to  right  as  required.  There 
is,  however,  but  a  single  roller,  and  the  problem  (;f 
keeping  the  cjuadrant  from  fiilling  has  been  overcome 
by  cutting  two  holes  in  the  upright  and  passing 
attachments  of  the  quadrant  through  them.  The 
handle  is  bent  round  and  finished  off  in  a  deft  and 
decorative  manner.  The  portion  of  the  top  rail 
between  the  roller  and  the  free  end  would  ser\e,  il 
necessary,  for  suspending  a  second  hanger. 

Ill  the  fine  crane  figured  in   No.  ix.  the  (|uadrant  is 


fi.xed,  and  the  lever  slides  along  a  short  rail  placed 
below  the  top  one.  Whoever  conceived  and  con- 
structed this  crane  was  a  true  artist  and  craftsman. 
It  bears  in  every  part  of  it  the  impress  of  knowing  and 
sensitive  human  hands. 

No.  X.  is  introduced  to  show  the  ornament  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  the  upright  and  th€  diagonal. 

Lastly  is  shown  an  interesting  crane,  .said  to  be 
from  Stratford,  preserved  in  the  Hall-i'th'-Wood  Folk 
Museum,  Bolton.  The  quadrant  is  fixed  and  the 
lever  is  in  three  segments.  The  space  on  the  right  is 
filled  with  a  scrolled  and  twisted  ribbon  of  iron  ter- 
minating above  in  a  leaf.  This  is  certainly  the  most 
elaborate  crane  known  to  the  present  writer,  and  may 
be  .said  to  attain  the  maximum  development  of  this 
appliance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  chimney-cranes 
are  right-handed.  Some  are  known  in  which  the 
upright  and  the  handle  are  on  the  left,  such  speci- 
mens being,  of  course,  fixed  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  fireplace.  A  fine  left-handed  crane  is  exhibited 
in  the  Hastings  Museum,  another  is  in  the  Guild- 
ford Museum,  while  a  third  is  in  daily  use  at  the 
Castle   Lodije,    Lewes. 


No.   \I. — i:kank  i.s 
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A    CONTEMPLATl\i-:    YOUTH 

BY    C.    H.    HODGES 

AFTER    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS 


I'here  are  not  many  buildings  sacred  to  art 
which  are  more  fortunate,  in  the  matter  of  environ- 
ment, than  the  museum  conducted  by  tlie   Hispanic 

Societyof  Ame-  

rica.  Distant 
about  an  hour's 
journey  from 
the  heart  of  New 
York,  it  stands 
on  a  terrace 
overlooking  the 
Hudson,  one  of 
the. most  majes- 
tic of  rivers. 
And,  if  any- 
thing but  perti- 
n  ence  to  a  n 
Iberian  collec- 
tion belongs  to 
the  exterior  of 
the  edifice,  for 
its  style  is 
(Ireek,  the  in- 
side is  deeply 
r  e  d  o  1  e  n  t  o  f 
Spam,  and  only 
of  Spain.  Vir- 
tually  all  the 
treasures  arc 
contained  in  a 
single  big  hall, 
with  a  second 
story  formed 
b  y  a  platform 
round  about, 
upheld  b  y 
portales  which 


might  have  been  copied  literally  from  some  in  an  old 
town  like  Valladolid  or  Segovia  ;  while  the  tiles  of  dull 
red  with  which  the  floor  is  laid,  the  plaster  of  the  same 
sombre  shade 
c  <  I V  e  r  i  n  g  the 
walls,  and  the 
escutcheons 
here  and  there 
of  great  Spanish 
families,  contri- 
bute finely  to 
making  the 
place  seem  in- 
deed  the  castle 
of  a  medireval 
don.  l!ut  it  is 
not  merely  this 
harmony  with 
its  contents,  it 
is  not  exactly 
the  excellence 
of  its  outstand- 
ing possessions, 
whereby  the 
gallery  holds 
its  quite  excep- 
tional fascina- 
tion," which  is 
due,  nither,  to 
theconiprehen- 
si\e  nature  of 
the  gathering, 
('.ranting  that 
c  e  r  t  a  i  n  \-  e  r  y 
great  Spaniards 
are  n  o  t  rejire- 
sented  therein, 
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it  constitutes  a  remarkably  adequate  illustration  of  the 
Spanish  achievement,  hitherto,  in  nearly  each  branch 
of  the  graphic  arts ;  and  forms  also  an  illuminative,  if 
tiny,  treatise  on  the  peculiar  temper  and  history  of  that 
people  who,  with  their  strain  of  Moorish  blood,  pre- 
sent so  interesting- a  difference  from  the  other  Euro- 
pean races.  "All  Spain"  was  what  Leighton  called 
Francisco  Zurbaran,  and  the  epithet  might  justly  be 
applied  to  the  Hispanic  Museum. 

Although  founded  as  long  ago  as  1904,  the  Hispanic 
Society  has  never  compiled  a  real  catalogue  of  its 
belongings.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Barber  has 
written  valuable  monographs  on  the  ceramics,  but 
some  of  the  best  pieces  of  sculpture  are  without  even 
the  appendage  of  a  card,  revealing  their  proven,  or 
assumed,  authorship.  Nor  is  there  available  so  much 
as  a  bald  list  of  the  furniture  or  metalwork,  of  the 
manuscripts  (which  include  that  of  Sorrow's  Bible  in 
Spain),  or  of  the  many  folios  of  old  music  richly 
illuminated  ;  while  a  placard  relating  to  the  paintings 
cites  only  those  considered  the  more  important,  being 
practically  destitute,  moreover,  of  details  about  the 
artists.  Like  most  trying  things,  nevertheless,  this 
comparative  absence  of  specifications  has  a  plea.sant 
aspect,  giving  as  it  does  the  flavour  of  an  adventure 
to  exploration  of  the  gallery,  the  visit  whither  should 
be  begun  early  in  the  day,  for  in  the  afternoon  the 
light  is  too  gloomy  for  just  study  of  the  pictures. 
These  are  not  all  Spanish,  but  those  by  men  of  other 
schools  are  all  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  scheme  of 
the  museum,  an  alleged  Rubens,  for  instance,  being  a 
portrait  of  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  while  a  canvas  by 
.•\nloniu  .Xbiro  depicts  the  great  Duke  of  Alba.  It  is 
a  masterpiece  too,  a  wonderful  inherent  beauty  per- 
taining to  the  |)ink  of  the  sash  hanging  across  the 
sitter's  dark  armour  ;  while  masterly  again  is  a  tiny 
l)astel  by  Daniel  Dumoustier — "  Dumoustier- crayon," 
as  he  was  called  by  his  admirers  in  the  France  of 
Valois  days — its  subject  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 

.'\mong  the  early  Iberian  paintings  there  is  one 
which  stands  out  from  the  mass,  which  have  cmly  an 
antifiuarian,  not  an  artistic,  interest  ;  and  this  is  a 
great  altar-piece  of  fifteen  panels,  its  style  marking  it 
as  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  the  drawing 
merely  scrupulous,  the  potent  charm  lying  in  the  gen- 
tle, mellow  colouring.  The  workmanship  throughout 
e.\emi)lilies  happily  Spain's  great  debt  to  the  Low 
Countries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  though 
.Morales,  working  in  ICstremadura  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  inclined,  along  with  many  of  his  com- 
patriots of  that  time,  to  look  mainly  to  Italy  for  his 
ideal,  he  is  deeply  reminiscent  of  the  Flemish  school 
in  TAf  Holy  Family.  One  of  his  most  beautiful 
juintings,   it   hangs  beside    two    more   by  his    hand. 


Christ  and  The  Madonna  and  Child,  the  quiet  temper 
of  the  whole  trio  making  them  contrast  strangely  with 
three  neighbouring  things  by  the  forcible  El  (Ireco. 
All  were  acquired  by  the  museum  since  Manuel  ("ossio 
compiled  his  El  Greco  catalogue  (Madrid  :  190S),  but 
he  duly  refers  there  to  Fieta  (323)  and  to  The  Holy 
Family  (308),  while  he  also  mentions  the  St.  Jerome 
{283),  which  is  very  like  the  artist's  study  of  the  same 
topic  in  the  National  Gallery. 

El  (rreco  is  among  those  old  masters  who,  neglected 
and  almost  scorned  when  alive,  are  evoking  an  especial 
interest  to-day,  writers  on  his  art  acclaiming  him  with 
enthusiasm  as  the  man  who  chiefly  made  straight  the 
way  for  the  great  Spanish  painters.  But  is  he  not 
strikingly  different  from  every  one  of  these  last  ? 
whereas  the  peculiar  mysticism  permeating  his  can- 
vases is  prone  to  bring  to  mind  occasionally  the 
drawings  of  Blake.  And  if,  notwithstanding  his  invari- 
able distinction,  Blake  frequently  betrays  a  technical 
incompetence  which  would  have  made  Botticelli  or 
Rubens  laugh,  the  visionary  seeming  to  be  merely 
groping  his  w-ay  towards  utterance,  El  Greco,  in  con- 
sonance, suggests  often  a  positive  fury,  the  result 
apparently  of  a  conscious  failure  to  tame  line  and 
colour  to  express  his  outlook  adequately.  Only,  again 
like  Blake,  he  adumbrates  in  all  he  does  a  singularly 
deep,  strong  mind  :  deeper,  though  certainly  not 
sharper,  than  Goya's,  more  philosophic  than  that  of 
Velasquez.  So  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  future,  he  will 
elicit'  more  and  more  written  homage,  and  even  pro 
bable  that  tributes  to  him  will  come  eventually  from 
authors  great  as  the  galaxy  who  have  treated  of  Blake 

Opposite  the  El  Grecos  hang  three  portraits  b\ 
W'lasiiuez,  one  of  them  a  full-length  of  Olivarez,  and 
another  a  bust  of  a  young  girl  ;  while  the  third,  also  a 
bust,  is  cited  in  the  museum's  placard  as  representing 
in  likelihood  the  Italian  Cardinal  Pamphili.  That 
assumption  is  quoted  in  the  Velasquez  monograph  of 
Beruete  (London:  1906),  who  catalogues  the  picture 
under  the  heading  of  its  present  domicile  ;  and  al- 
though, in  the  account  of  Pamphili's  family  in  the 
Nuova  Enciclopedia  Italiana,  there  is  no  word  of  his 
having  sat  to  the  Spanish  master,  this  article  notes 
that  the  cardinal  was  a  nephew  of  Pope  Innocent  .\  , 
who  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  descanted  to  his 
kinsfolk  on  the  genius  of  Velasquez.  As  to  the  Olivarez, 
it  must  be  familiar  to  many  British  people,  for  it  hung 
till  lately  in  the  collection  of  Captain  Holford,  Dor 
Chester  House,  and  is  reproduced  by  Beruete,  who 
furthermore  lists  the  small  portrait  of  a  girl  as  belong- 
ing to  M.  Edouard  Kann,  Paris.  Another  specialist 
in  Iberian  art.  Valerian  von  Loga,  in  a  paper  on  the 
Hispanic  Society  in  the  Barcelona  journal.  Museum 
(vol.  iii.,  pp.  1 19- 135),  offers  the  suggestion  that  the 
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canvas  depicts 
a  daughter  of 
Martinez  del 
Mazo,  the  idea 
appearing 
doubly  ten- 
able on  recal- 
ling that  del 
Mazo  was  not 
only  a  favour- 
ite pupil,  but 
a  son -in  -law 
of  Velasquez. 
And,  whether 
or  not  in  act- 
uality a  like- 
ness of  the 
master's 
grandchild, 
certainly  t  he- 
picture  is 
among  the 
mo.st  engag- 
ing things  he 
ever  wrought. 
In    this    in- 

lik.-  KcyiKilds 
generally 
when  railed 
on  to  figure 
childhood,  he 
has  manifestly 

,    ,    .'  ST.    llCliyOME  EY    EL    GRKCO 

waived  his 

usual  preoccuiiation  with  statclincss,  his  work  having         fu 
hence    a  friendly    intimacy,  a    h(jmeliness    like    that 
whereby  the    Dutch   artists  enchant. 

Turning  now  to  the  ecclesiastical  paintings  of  the 
Velascjuez  era,  the  gaze  is  held  jjowerfully  by  one 
ascribed  to  the  younger  Theotocopuli,  Christ  in  the 
House  of  Simon.  It  is  a  true  hieratic  decoration,  for 
a  tense  .solemnity  is  its  chief  trait  ;  while  the  adjacent 
Ecstasy  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  from  the  brush  of 
Ribera,  denotes  by  its  superb  landscape  background 
how  deep  was  this  master's  feeling  for  wild,  rugged 
scenery — a  thing  whose  beauty  was  unrevealed  to 
most  men  of  his  day.  A  much  grander  work  by  him, 
however,  is  St.  Paul,  typical  of  his  genius  for  the 
simple  ;  while  Zurbaran's  Dominican  Monk  is  in  the 
forefront  of  all  his  productions,  fascinating  by  .sheer 
mastery  in  the  handling  of  draperies.  Conversely,  it 
is  less  a  technical  excellence  than  the  pathos  set  forth, 
whicii  makes  the  Via  Crucis  of  Valdes  Leal  deeply 
memorable,  far  more  absorbing  than  Murillo's  Christ 


as  the  Good 
S he p  herd, 
which  betrays 
Mimething  of 
this  artist's 
proverb  i  al 
bias  for  the 
sentimental. 
A  kindred  ten- 
dency is  seen 
in  The  Au- 
nuuciat  io  n  t 
I  nan  AnK.ni  > 
I'^scalante,  is 
m  The  As 
sumption  of 
the  Blessed 
Virg,n,  b) 
(' a r r e n o  d e 
Miranda,  the 
limitation  am 
ply  redeemed 
in  the  former 
case,  never 
theless,  b) 
lovely  pass 

and    in    the 

latter  by  the 

beauty  of  the 

golden   haze 

encircling  the 

c  h  e  r  u  b  i  m 

Miranda  is 

further   represented   by  a   strong,    if   somewhat   gran 

diose,  painting  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  a  finer  seven 

teenth-century  portrait  being  one  of  Martin  de  Ley\  i, 

by  Pareja,  the  black  artist,  who  was  a  slave  in  the 

studio  of  Velasquez,  until,  his  gifts  coming  there  under 

the  notice  of  Philip  IV.,  the  royal  connoisseur  gave 

him  his  freedom.       But  at  least  where  pictorial  art 

is  concerned,  the  museum's  spolia  opima  is  beyond 

doubt  its  Goyas,  which,  apart  from  oil  paintings,  to  be 

specified  presently,  and  apart  from  a  rich  gathering 

of  familiar  etchings,   include    no   fewer  than    sevent\ 

splendid  studies  in  sepia. 

The  years  immediately  succeeding  (ioya's  death,  it 
Bordeaux,  witnessed  a  great  awakening  of  interest  m 
his  art  throughout  France.  Gautier  wrote  on  tlie 
subject  with  eloquent  fervour ;  Delacroix  collected 
lithographs  by  the  master;  Daumier  reflected  his 
influence  ;  and  the  cult  impregnating  Louis  Philipiie, 
he  commissioned  the  Belgian  exiiert.  Baron  Taylnr, 
then  lately  come   into  prominence  as  editor  of   tin-. 
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nionu  menial 
I'oyages  Pit- 
/oresfji/es  et 
Romantiques 
dansrancienne 
France,  to  go 
and  search 
Spain  for  cha- 
ract  e  r  i  s t i  c 
works  by  the 
Spaniard.  'I'lu- 
Belgian  had 
for  assistant 
t  h  e  p  a  i  n  t  e  r 
and  lithogra- 
pher Adria.n 
Danzats,  wh., 
entered  mtn 
the  quest  with 


Bordeaux,  he 
had   known 

ally.  And  in 
a  little  whih' 
the  gleaners 
brought  to 
France,  he- 
sides  other 
things,  a  life- 

si/.ed  portrait  ihilu'  hi.  ok  main  i:v   im 

by  the  master  of  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  which,  long  glori- 
fying what  Louis  Philippe  called  his  dalerie  Espagnole, 
was  .sold  at  Christie's  on  behalf  of  the  king's  heirs  in 
1853,  and  is  now  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  American 
Hispanic  Society.  The  canvas  is  signed,  bearing  also 
the  date  of  1797,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  latest  Goya 
catalogue,  that  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stokes  (213),  who, 
nevertheles.s,  does  not  allude  to  a  further  work  by  the 
artist  in  the  nui.seum — a  sketch  in  oils  for  his  picture 
at  the  I'ratlo,  Scenes  of  May  3rd,  1S08,  this  sketch 
having  passed  to  its  present  home  from  the  collection 
of  Francis  Lathrop.  Moreover,  both  Mr.  Stokes  and 
his  predecessor  in  Goya  researches,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Calvert, 
refer  in  their  respective  lists  to  only  one  portrait  of 
Don  Alberto  Foraster,  citing  this  as  belonging  to  St. 
Javier  Millan,  at  Madrid.  But  Foraster  .sat  twice  to 
the  master,  and  one  of  the  paintings,  signed  and 
dated  1S04,  is  to-day  the  property  of  the  Hispanic 
Society.  It  was  bought  from  M.  Sedelmeyer,  of  Paris, 
uhile  the  seventy  sketches  in  sepia  were  acquired  from 
.M    I'oulrhc-Delbosq,  editor  of  the  Revue  Ilispanique, 


whose  name — 
unnientioned 
by  Mr.Stoke.s, 
for  he  has 
waived  the 
endeavour  to 
catalogue  the 
artist's  smaller 
studies — does 


Mr.  Cal 


nit 


it  found  in  the 
earlier  and 
much  bigger 
list  drawn  up 
by  \'alerian 
von  Loga  ( Ber- 
lin :   1903). 

Foraster 
would  seem  to 
have  bee  n  a 
cruel,  sensual 
man,    but    his 

signifies  clear- 
ly that  he  was 
dowered  with 
a  line  energy  ; 
and.doubtless, 
it  was  Goya's 
perception  of 
this  trait  which  quickened  in  him  a  dynamic  mood 
while  painting,  WMth  the  outcome  that  he  has  modelled 
the  face  with  a  verve  which  even  he  seldom  sur- 
passed. The  picture,  however,  has  a  look  of  ending 
too  abruptly  at  the  foot,  whereas  the  Alba  shows  all 
the  master's  technical  gifts  at  their  zenith.  And  the 
insipid  nature  which  he  proclaims  to  have  been  the 
duchess's,  her  obvious  want  of  real  character,  rather 
tend  to  vitiate  the  story  that  Goya  was  her  lover; 
for  surely  never  man  hated  stupidity  so  fiercely  as 
he,  as  he  reminds  abundantly  in  his  sepia  sketches. 
They  embody  savage  criticisrei  of  nearly  everything  in 
life,  the  artist  now  jeering  at  the  sensual  lovers  who 
embrace,  now  indicting  as  conceited  the  belle  who 
shades  herself  under  a  parasol ;  while  ne.xt  he  hurls 
his  wrath  at  the  churchman  because  he  is  .sancti- 
monious, or  ridicules  the  nun  bent  before  a  crucifi.x, 
her  rosary  in  her  hands.  And,  declaring  that  beggars 
have  their  own  sloth  to  blame  for  their  sorry  state,  he 
does  not  pity  the  man  who  has  been  gored  by  a  hull  ; 
he  mocks  him  instead  for  his  lack  of  agility  ! 
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Goya's  c  o  n  - 
tempt  for  man- 
kind is  a  serious 
limitation,  for 
sympathy  with 
the  world  is  a 
marked  trait  in 
the  greatest 
artists — Rem- 
brandt, for  in- 
stance. Hut  if 
the  Spaniard's 
wit  was  sadly 
vitriolic,  is  it 
not  among  his 
laurels  that  he 
taught  his  com- 
patriots  to 
laugh  ?  Despite 
the  taste  evinced 
by  many  of  them 
for  the  gro- 
tesque, all  the 
great  Iberian 
masters  before 
Goya  appear  to 
have  been  es- 
sentiallysolemn, 
if  not  gloomy, 
men  ;  and,  pas- 
s  i  ng  at  the 
museum   to    its  portkait  ok  a  girl  by  v 

domain  of  applied  arts,  curiously  few  things  are  dis- 
covered expressive  of  joy  or  merriment,  most  reflect 
an  apotheosis  of  dignity  and  splendour,  while  some 
pieces  of  furniture  have  a  positively  sinister  aspect. 
Of  the  old  books  with  woodcut  illustrations,  the  finest 
is  Coronica  del  muy  esfor^ado  y  invencihle  Cavallero, 
el  Cid  (Toledo:  1526);  while  numerous  shelves  are 
rich  in  the  beautiful  porcelain  from  the  factory  of 
Buen  Retire,  near  Madrid,  inaugurated  in  1759  by 
Charles  III,  the  enthusiastic  votary  of  Tiepolo. 
Opulent  again  in  pottery  dating  from  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  Iberian  potters  imbibed  the  influ- 
ence of  ancient  Egypt  through  the  channel  of  the 
Arabs,  the  Hispanic  Society  has  an  interesting  array 
of  faience  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
from  Talavera  and  Seville,  Granada  and  Toledo, 
while  certain  cabinets  are  set  apart  for  ceramics  from 
Mexico.  Scarcely  was  that  land  conquered  by  Spain 
ere  she  sent  out  men  to  teach  the  making  of  majolica, 
the  decorations  at  first  used  on  such,  in  the  colony, 
having  hence  largely  a  Moorish  character.     Hut  many 


of  the  craftsmen 
employed  being 
of  Aztec  origin, 
they  soon  began 
tofavourdesigns 


|)i  L  I  cplors 
whik  \  1  otters 
(  u  1  Id  h  i\ing 
been  started  in 
165  ,  It  PutbU 
dt  Ics  -Xn^elcs 
(  ot\  ilK  1  qu  m 
tit)  ol  porcehin 
was  brou  j,ht 
from  China  to 
Mexico  where 

It     pi  ON  nl      I 

stron^  m  pii  i 
tion        \n(l   the 


ull 


tiavth  <  mi 
plex  ware,  Mr. 
Barber  defining 
it  in  one  of  bis 
books  by  the 
elaborate  term 
■■  Hispa  n  o- 
M  o  r  esque- 
A/,tec-Sinico." 
Unfriendly 

ELAsouEz  as  it  is  to  the 

paintings,  the  dim  light  which  reigns  in  the  gallery 
in  the  afternoon  is  ideal  for  the  sculpture,  creating 
for  it  a  setting  akin  to  that  which  nearly  every 
piece  may  be  sup])osed  to  have  had  in  its  original 
home.  For  until  about  the  time  when  the  Aca- 
demia  de  San  Fernando  was  founded  (1752),  Spain 
was  inclined  to  consecrate  her  sculpture  almost  ex- 
clusively to  devotional  purposes,  and  thus  relics  of 
old  churches  predominate  in  the  Hispanic  Society's 
examples  of  the  art ;  while  there  are  also  numerous 
huge  tombs,  notably  two  which  are  both  at  least 
twenty  feet  high.  They  are  from  the  -crypt  of  the 
now  ruined  monastery  of  San  Fernando,  at  Cuellar, 
in  the  province  of  Segovia  ;  and  they  commemorate 
respectively  a  bishop  of  Palencia  and  a  duchess  of 
Albuquerque,  the  former  one  having  been  carved 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  latter  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth.  The  Palencia, 
accordingly,  is  purely  Gothic,  and  it  is  hard  to 
recall  a  lovelier  piece  of  Gothic  ornament  :  whereas 
the  Albuquerque,  with  its  Corinthian  pilasters  and  the 
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winsomeness  of 
its  little  angels, 
illustrates 'in.  ex- 
quisite, style  the 
bloss^oming  of 
Renaissance  in- 
fluence in  Spain. 
These  tombs  are 
made  entirely 
from  an  ivory- 
like marble,  the 
ecclesiastical  de- 
corations being, 
however,  mostly 
polychromatic, 
and  among  them 
is  a  work  signed 
by  Dona  Luisa 
Roldan,  who, 
daughter  of  the 
sculptor,  Pedro 
Roldan,  was  born 
atSevilleini654, 
her  art  eventually 
winning  such 
keen  admiration 
from  Pliilip  1\".  -  -< 

that  h  e  invited 

her  to  his  court,  * 

granting  h  e  r  a 
pension  ;  while 
in  1695  she  be- 
came sculptor  to 
the  Crown,  hold- 
ing  that  office 
until  her  death, 
at   Madrid,  in 

,T      1    ,,      1  IlK.^WlNG  HV    GOVA 

1704.   Modelled 

from  terra-cotta,  and  representing  The  Mystical  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  Dona  Luisa's  group  certainly 
constitutes  a  fine  tribute  to  the  nowadays  rare  practice 
of  augmenting  sculpture  with  colours  ;  but  an  analogous 
testimony,  of  infinitely  greater  eloquence,  comes  from 
the  wealth  of  anonymous  mediaeval  things  hewn  from 
wood.  They  reflect  an  impeccable  harmony  between 
medium  and  i)urport,  wood  seeming  in  every  instance 


to  be  suited,  as 
never  bronze  or 
stone  could,  to 
the  gruesome 
t  e  ni  p  e  r  o  f  t  h  e 
subject,  as  in  this 
Entoml'iiieiit, 
with  its  harrow- 
ing sense  of  an- 
guish, or  these 
many  renderings 
of  the  ristn 
Christ,  the 
wounds  al  ways 
emphasised  with 
surh  awful  pi'ig- 
nanry.  Statue,  or 
bust,  or  group, 
each  of  these 
works  insists  on 
one  of  the  eternal 
riddles  of  art;  for 
all  of  them  ask, 
as  it  were,  why 
^k  the  cruel  and  the 
■S^  horrible  become 
sublimely  beauti- 
ful under  the 
spell  of  that  wiz- 
ard's wand — the 
hand  of  the  true 
artist.  And, 
indeed,  this 
coloured  sculp- 
ture or  carving  of 
■  the  Middle  Ages 

is  what  enchants 
and  dominates 
the  memory  most  when  looking  back  on  that  mu- 
seum which,  tiny  compared  to  most  art  galleries,  and 
with  obvious  lacuna,  may  yet  justly  be  styled  "  .Ml 
Spain." 

[NcrrE. — The  photographs  of  El  Creco's  St.  Jerome, 
Ribera's  St.  Faul,  Morales'  Christ,  and  Zurliaran's 
Dominican  Monk  were  kindly  lent  by  jMr.  Walter 
Ehrich,  New  York.] 
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Cut=Steel  Jewellery 


By  Miss  Joan  Evans 


I'liE  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
witnessed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production 
of  substitutes  for  precious  stones — strass,  false  pearls, 
niarcasite,  and  cut-steel.  This  was  to  a  great  extent 
owing  to  the  strained  finances  of  France,  when  the 
French  Finance  Minister,  de  Silhouette,  issued  in 
1759  an  appeal  for  economy,  and  an  invitation  to  the 
wealthy  to  bring  in  their  jewellery  to  the  Treasury. 
In  England  the  lean  years  coincided  with  the  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  and  with  Pitt's  vigorous  taxation, 
aimed  largely  at  the  leisured  and  luxurious  classes. 
But  contributory  causes  were  the  increase  of  entertain- 
ments— and  especially  evening  and  public  entertain- 
ments— and  an  increasing  bourgeois  class,  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  attend  them  ;  and,   incidentallv, 


increased  u.'^e  of  artificial  light,  in  which  sparkling 
paste  and  strass  looked  almost  as  bright  as  diamonds. 

Birmingham,  then  rising  considerably  in  importance, 
was  the  centre  of  fine  steel-work.  As  early  as  1690, 
Missen,  noticing  the  "swords,  heads  of  canes,  snuff- 
boxes," and  other  fine  works  of  steel  at  Milan,  re- 
marked that  "  they  can  be  had  belter  and  cheaper  at 
Birmingham.'' 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  said  that 
half  of  Birmingham  was  dependent  on  what  was  known 
as  "  the  light  steel  toy  trade,"  which  included,  besides 
steel  "  gem  "  jewellery,  buckles,  purse-mounts,  chate- 
laines, brooches,  bracelets,  and  watch-chains.  The 
largest  manufactory  was  that  of  Matthew  Boulton,  in 
Sohi),  near  Birmingham,  set  up  in    1764.      The   metal 


No.    I.  — CUT-STEEL    COMB 


N  I.   II.-CUT-STliEI,    NKCl-CLACIC    AND    SPRAY    liROOCl 


No.  III. -CUT-STEEL  BRACELET  AND  EARRINGS 
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ornaments  produced  here  liad  a  wide  sale  all  over 
Europe.  Boulton's  factory  is  especially  interesting 
from  its  connection  with  ^\'edgwood,  many  of  whose 
cameos  were  mounted  there  and  set  in  steel.  The 
connection  was  continued  until  the  advent  of  James 
Watt,  when,  in  Wedgwood's  words,  "  certain  steam- 
engines  have  lifted  our  friends  out  of  the  steel  toy  and 
sleeve-button  business."  The  "  light  steel  toy  trade  " 
was  severely  affected  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
Napoleon's  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  English 
steel  goods  into  France  was  a  further  blow,  since  it 
turned  the  attention  of  French  manufacturers  to  the 
trade. 

i'Acn  when  steel  went  out  of  fashion  in  England, 
the  tirni  of  Hipkins  continued  to  supply  the  Court  of 
Spain  with  buttons  and  buckles  ornamented  with 
steel  ;  and  a  certain  amount  is  still  made  for  the 
buttons  of  court  suits. 

"  A  Hirmingham  craftsman  by  the  name  of  Heeley, 
who  worked  for  Wedgwood  about  1780,"  writes  Mr. 
Clifford  Saiith,  "  is  recorded  as  being  especially  skilful 
in  cut-steel  work,  while  in  France  a  certain  Dauffe 
had  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  steel 
objects." 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century  alone  England  con- 
tributed some  new  ideas  to  Jewellery — such  as  Tassie's 
and  Wedgwood's  medallions  and  steel — and  these 
technical  innovations  arose  from  the  application  of 
mechanical  processes.  Itwas  the  beginning  of  machine- 
made  jewellery,  and  the  consequent  decadence  of  the 
art.  Nevertheles.s,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  good  workmanship  and  elegant  de- 
sign of  the  diamond  work  of  the  earlier  period  still 
persisted.  English  design  for  jewellery  was  then,  as 
in  so  many  of  the  minor  crafts,  French  in  spirit,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  necklace  in  No.  ii. 
from  the  best  contemporary  English  work  but  the 
French  tendency  to  use  elliptical  rather  than  circular 
steel  "gems."  Like  so  many  necklaces  of  the  period, 
it  is  formed  of  linked  medallions,  in  this  case  alter- 
nately oval  and  rosette  shaped.  A'ariety  is  given  to 
the  design,  as  it   is   to  contemporary  pearl   nerklaccs. 


by  linking  together  the  separate  strands  of  the  pattern 
by  these  larger  rosette  medallions.  We  find  direct 
influence  of  the  contemporary  diamond  \vork  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  setting  of  the  oval  medallions,  a 
refinement  of  workmanship  not  usually  found  in  later 
work.  The  bracelet  in  No.  iii.  would  appear  to  be  a 
little  later  in  date,  and  shows  some  traces  of  the 
frigidity  of  the  last  years  of  the  century.  Compared 
with  the  necklace,  the  design  is  monotonous  in  its 
repetition  of  a  single  detached  7notif  and  in  its  avoid- 
ance of  variety  and  relief.  Even  the  settings  are 
somewhat  coarser. 

The  spray  brooch  in  No.  ii.  belongs  to  a  floral 
category  of  design,  illustrated  by  such  designers  as 
Saint.  The  screw  in  which  its  stem  terminates  shows 
the  new  economy  of  the  period,  by  which  smaller 
pieces  could  be  combined  to  form  a  larger  ornament. 
No.  iv.  illustrates  one  of  the  clasps  made  to  fasten  the 
fashionable  black  velvet  bracelet,  and  its  simplicity  of 
design  suggests  an  English  origin.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  similar  clasps  in  the  Birmingham  Museum. 
The  form  of  the  comb  in  No.  i.  enables  us  to  date  it 
as  belonging  to  the  Directoire  period,  and  the  curve 
of  its  prongs  shows  it  to  have  been  worn  at  the  back 
of  the  head  in  front  of  a  classical  knot.  A  charac- 
teristically English  use  of  steel  is  its  combination  with 
the  Tassie  and  Wedgwood  medallions,  particularly 
when  employed  to  decorate  chatelaines.  In  these  the 
use  of  steel  as  "  gems  "  is  forgotten,  and  the  cheaper 
substitute  of  strung  beads,  forming  loops  and  tassels, 
appears.  A  further  degeneration  of  steel  jewellery 
makes  its  appearance  about  1840,  when,  instead  of 
being  set  gem-fashion,  faceted  steel  is  made  with  a 
pin  behind,  and  is  thus  studded  into  a  pierced  metal 
plate.  The  absence  of  setting  gives  a  peculiarly  poor 
and  unsatisfactory  appearance  to  this  type  of  jewel- 
lery, which  does  not  wear  so  well  as  the  earlier  type, 
and  is  often  found  in  a  damaged  condition.  The 
earrings  of  would-be  classical  design  of  this  studded 
type  appear  in   Xo.  iii. 

[The  exami)les  illustrated  are  in  the  possession  ot 
Mrs.  Reynolds   Tevton.! 
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\^The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  oj    readers  of  The  Connoisseur  ?."'. 
///(•  information  required  />y  Correspondents.] 


lie  able  to  impart 


Unidentified  Portrait   (N'o.   244). 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  a  photo  of  an  unfinished  oil 
painting  of  a  lady,  and  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers 
know  who  the  lady  is  and  who  painted  it. 

The  face  is  apparently  finished,  and  has  a  wonderful 
expression  of  the  eyes,  while  the  flesh-tones  are  beau- 
tiful and  delicate.  Unfortunately,  the  photo  does  not 
do  the  painter  full  justice. 

It  is  attributed  to  Sir  George  Hayter,  while  the  lady 
is  said  to  be  a  relative  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
ladv  wears  apparently  a  court  dress.  The  portrait  is 
nearly  life-size,  being  40  in.  by  50  in. — Yours  faithfully, 

ash.iorn  sonsthagen. 
Portrait  by  John 
Betts  (July  No.). 

Dear  Sir, — The 
portrait  by  John 
Betts,  reproduced 
on  page  127  of  the 
J  uly  number  of  Th  e 
Connoisseur,  is 
very  interesting  to 
me,  but  if  the  picture 
is  dated  1660  (and 
this  appears  not  an 
improbable  date  by 
its  style),  it  cannot 
possibly  represent 
Elizabeth,  Lady 
Humble,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Barnard. 
The  peerage  was  not 
created  till  1698. 
Elizabeth,  the 
second  daughter  of 
Gilbert  \'  a  n  c 
(second  Lord  Bar- 
nard), did  not  marry 
SirWilliam  Humble 

Elizabeth  was  nut 
an  uncommon  name 
in  the  Vane  family. 


and  the  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  \'ane,  senior 
(of  that  name),  was  baptised  in  1624,  and  married, 
after  1649,  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  of  Stoke  D'Abernon, 
Surrey.  Faithfully  yours,    Barnard. 

Portraits  of  Kosciusko. 
Sir, — I  should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  kindly  give  me  information  as  to  the  present 
whereabouts  of  two  portraits  of  Ko.sciusko  —  one 
painted  by  Benjamin  West  for  the  Whig  Club,  and 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1798  (No.  618  in 
catalogue),  and  the  other,  painted  apparently  in  the 
same  year  :\ncl  fDr  tin-  s  inn-  club,  by  Richard  Cosway. 
The  former  was  sold 
with  the  artist's  col- 
lection in  1829  for 
40  guineas,  but 
there  is  no  record 
of  the  purchaser'.s 
name.  It  has  never, 
I  belie\e,  been  en- 
^rued  but  the  por- 
trait b\  Cos\\a\  was 
Lns.'ri\cd    by   A. 


aidon  in  1798. 
Vn\  mtormation  on 
W  subject  would 
3L  greath  appreci- 
ated 
\ouis  faithfully, 

W  1    VRDAI.E. 


I'<ii  iR\ii(No  235, 
\pril,-i9i7). 
Dear  Sir, —  I 
don't  know  whether 
your  correspondent. 
Col.  Bulmer,  has  re- 
ceived an  identifica- 
tion of  this  picture  : 
if  not,  I  can  inform 
him.    It  is  a  portrait 
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of  Louise  de  Kerouallc, 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
I  have  a  portrait  (in  a 
book  called  Famous 
Ladies  of  the  English 
Court,  by  Mrs.  Audrey 
Richardson)  of  the  origi- 
nal picture,  by  Lely,  in 
Hunston  Hall,  Suffolk, 
which  coincides  with  his 
picture  in  every  detail — 
surrounding  and  back- 
ground— except  that  in- 
stead of  wearing  the 
pearl  necklace  the 
duchess  is  holding  it  in 
her  right  hand  in  place 
of  the  chaplet  ;  other 
details  of  dress  and  or- 
nament are  identical.  In 
Allan  Fea's  book,  Sonw 
Beauties  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  there  art- 
two  portraits,  by  Lely,  (j1 
the  duchess,  from  which 
he  will  at  once  recognise 
the  lady.  I  am  interested 
old  oil  painting,  which  has 
of  the  duchess  (after  Lely) 
to  see  my  book,  I  would 
lend  it  him.  Anyhow, 
I  hope  this  information 
may  be  of  use. 

Yours  very  tr\ily, 

R.    I'lMlOKN', 

l.i'.,  M.R.C.S., 
l..R.(M'.(l,on.l.), 

rc-tirL-(l. 

L'NlDKNTIl'lKIi 

I'aintinos 

(NOS.    245   AND   246). 

1  )i;ar  Sir, — I  enclose 
two  photographs,  which 
please  insert  in  your  next 
issue  for  identification  of 
painter  or  painters.  In 
the  top  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  both  pictures  is 
an  inscription  similar  to 
the  writing  underneath 
photos.  They  are  very 
beautiful  oil  paintings, 
2Si  in.  by  23^  in.,  with 


(245)     KLI7.AEETH  STUART  COTTON,  DAUGHTER  OF  SIR 
COTTON,  WIFE  OF  THOS.  EOWDLER  NAT.    I717.    OH. 


in  the  subject,  as  I  have  an 
been  in  the  family  for  years, 
,     If  the  colonel  would  like 


magnificent  carved  oak 
frames.  On  the  Bowd- 
ler  picture  there  is  a 
very  fine  bust  in  the 
middle  of  the  extreme 
left-hand  side,  which 
unfortunately  has  not 
come  out  in  the  photo. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  J.  Eli  AS. 

Notes  and  Queries 

(NoS.  60,  109,  AND  186). 

Dear  Sir, — In  Octo- 
l)er,  191 3,  you  published 
a  photo  in  Notes  and 
(Queries  o  f  a  picture 
Sisera  and  Jael,  about 
which  Mr.  E.  Angas 
Johnson  sought  informa- 
tion. He  told  us  that 
on  the  back  of  the  can- 
\as  was  written,  "Copied 
in  the  Royal  Academy 
by  Mr.  U'heelwright  in 
1S36  —  A.  J.  Oliver." 
In  the  following  month  "Subscriher"  answered  that 
he  had  seen  an  engraving  in  an  early  Victorian  copy 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  picture  was  painted 
by  Jas.  Northcote,  R.A., 
and  engraved  by  \Y.Holl. 
I  have  just  seen  a  fine 
large-sized  engraving 
(not  a  line  engraving)  of 
this  picture  outside  a 
pawnbroker's  shop  in 
Watergate  Row,  Chester, 
ileiieath  i  t  i  s  printed, 
"  Painted  by  James 
Northcote,  R.A.  En- 
graved by  John  Murphy, 
l-'rom  the  original  picture 
presented  to  Mr.  North- 
eole  for  his  admission 
to  the  R.A.  Published 
1  May,  1789,  by  John 
and  Josiah  Boydell,  .|o, 
Cluapside.   London.- 

Whilelnckiiiglhrough 
back  numbers  of  The 
(.Connoisseur  in  search 
of  No.  60  I  noticed  on 
page  266,  .April.  i<)i4> 
No.  109,  and   on    page 


Notes   and  Queries 


165,  July,  1915,  No.  186. 
The  former  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  por- 
traits of  Peter  the  Great, 
and,  as  in  the  painting 
the  subject  appears  to 
be  wearing  the  star  of 
an  order  on  his  right 
breast,  it  is  possible  that 
No.  109  may  be  a  por- 
trait of  the  founder  of 
Petrograd.  No.  icS6  un- 
doubtedly represents 
not  "  one  of  the  IJukes 
of  Marlborough,"  as 
your  correspondent  sug- 
gests, but  Louis  XIV., 
supported  by  Fame  (or 
Winged  Victory)  and 
Minerva.  Beneath  him 
are  seated  t  w  o  female 
figure.s,  vi/.,  France  per- 
sonified, and  Clio  (the 
muse  of  history)  with 
pen.  B  e  t  \v  e  e  n  the  m 
is  the  arms  o  f  France 
(modern).  Below  this 
group  o  f  figures,  Mer- 
cury (the  god  of  trade 
and  rhetoric)  appears 
on  the  left,  bearing  on 
his  left  shoulder  a  ship  (?), 
and  in  his  right  hand  the 
caduceus  ;  on  the  right 
Truth  rises  with  her  lamp 
and  a  book.  There  are 
other  figures  in  the  hack- 
ground,  and  apparently 
writing  on  the  globe,  but 
these  are  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish. The  portrait 
of  the  king  resembles  the 
well-known  painting  by 
Rigaud,  and  probably 
represents  t  h  e  features 
of  the  "grand  monarque" 
towards  the  end  of  his 
career. 

Vours  faithfully, 
W.  F.  I..H.N   Timi;ri.li,. 


(No.    247). 
K,— I   thank 


you  for  your  letter.  What 
is  really  required  in  con- 
nection with  this  por- 
trait is,  if  possible,  to 
find  the  name  that  fits 
the  face.  That  he  is 
some  celebrity  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  the 
painting  is  undoubtedly 
by  a  master,  but  who  the 
artist  is  the  owner  has 
no  knowledge,  although 
there  are  indications  of 
i  signature.  The  pic- 
ture has  been  in  obscur- 
ity for  many  years,  and 
It  IS  on  my  initiative  it 
IS  now  seeing  the  light 
I  )t  day.  Personally  I  am 
j;reatly  impressed,  which 
IS  supported  b  y  thirty 
\ears'  experience  in 
more  or  less  art  sections 
of  auction,  not  as  a 
dealer,  or  I  might  have 
been  better  acquainted 
with  your  system  of  pub- 
licity of  rarities.  I  do  not 
know  if  you  will  be  able 
to  ru  1  )ii  )duce  successfully 
Iniin  the  picture  I  send. 
.Ml  the  white  marks  seen 
are  from  the  old  varnish, 
seemingly  put  on  by  a 
joiner.  T he  pi c t u r e 
needs  cleaning,  but  will 
clean  well.  sLe  of  can- 
vas, 25  in.  by  jo  in. 
Vours  faithfully, 
Ckokck  Caunt. 

L'xiIiKiNI  IMKU 

Portrait  (No.  248). 
Dear  .Sir,  —  I  am  en- 
closing a  photograph  of 
a  portrait  in  pastel,  which 
is  in  my  possession,  and 
I  should  be  very  greatly 
obliged  if  you  could  give 

who  was   the  original  of 
the  portrait, 

Vours  truly. 
(■,N.l',T,\VAKi.(Mr.s,). 


Art   Treasures   Stolen   by   the   Huns 


Monsieur  l'Editeur, — Sous  le  titrt;  "'  Stolen  Ait 
Treasures,"  et  la  signature  "Veritas,"  votre  excellent 
magazine  a  public  une  lettre  d'un  ami  des  arts  met- 
tant  les  acheteurs  eventuels  d'teuvres  d'origine  sus- 
pecte  en  garde  contre  les  risques  de  se  voir  reclamer 
par  la  suite  des  choses  volees  pendant  la  guerre  en 
Belgique  et  en  France. 

II  est  certain  (lu'aucun  amateur  de  bonne  I'oi  ne 
devrait  consentir  a  acquerir  de  ces  objets  sans  exiger 
un  certiticat  d'origine  et  des  explications  ccrites  con- 
cernant  les  personnes  qui  les  offrent  en  vente. 

Tous  les  Gouvernements  allies  sont  en  ce  moment 
saisis  d'un  projet  qui  prevoit  la  tenue,  dans  tous  les 
pavs  allies  et  amis,  d'tm  repertoire  detaille  des  tab- 
leaux, anli(|uitcs  et  objets  dart  exposes  en  vente.  l.es 
noms  des  vendeurs  et  ceux  des  acheteurs  seraient 
soigneusement  conserves  en  vue  de  faciliter  les 
recherches  ulterieures  des  veritables  proprietaires 
depouiUes. 

L'obligation  d'indiquer  les  origines  de  ces  objets 
scrait  imposee  aux  marchands  et  aux  directeurs  des 
salles  de  ventes  publi([ues. 

Dans  ces  conditions  aucune  transaction  con<x:rnant 
des  objets  voles  ne  [Kmrrait  se  conclure  de  bonne  foi 
et  une  partie,  tout  au  moins,  des  tresors  enleves  par 
les  hordes  des  Iluns  moilerncs  pourrait  petit  a  petit 
ctre  riicuperee.  1'ali.  I.AMHOTXii. 


TrAiNSLATION. 

Dear  Sir, — Under  the  title  "Stolen  Art  Treasures," 
and  over  the  signature  "Veritas,"  your  excelletit  maga- 
zine published  a  letter  from  an  art -lover,  placing 
possible  buyers  of  articles  of  suspicious  origin  on  their 
guard  against  the  risk  of  having  claims  made  against 
them  subsequently  for  things  stolen  during  the  war  in 
Belgium  and  France. 

It  is  certain  that  no  collector,  acting  in  good  fiiith, 
would  consent  to  purchase  any  such  objects  without 
reiiuiring  a  certificate  of  origin  and  written  explana- 
tions concerning  the  persons  who  offer  them  for  sale. 

All  the  Allied  Governments  are  at  the  present 
moment  considering  a  scheme  which  provides  for  the 
keeping  in  allied  and  friendly  countries  of  a  detailed 
inventtiry  of  the  pictures,  antiquities,  and  objects  of 
vertu  offered  for  sale.  The  names  of  the  sellers  and 
those  of  the  buyers  will  be  carefully  kept  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  subsequent  enquiry  as  to  the  true 
owners  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  property. 

The  obligation  of  indicating  the  origin  of  these 
articles  will  be  imposed  on  dealers  and  auctioneers. 

Under  tliest:  circumstances,  no  transaction  in  rela- 
tion to  stolen  articles  could  be  concluded  in  good 
faith,  and  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  treasures  taken 
away  by  the  hordes  of  the  modern  Huns  iduld  be 
little  bv  little  recovered.  Paul  Lamboite. 


Notes 


Thrale,  by 


Two  Miniatures  of  M: 

centuries  therc^  were  ;i  number  of 
who  gravitated  between  their  own 
country  and  England,  making 
periodical  stays  at  Dublin,  until 
they  had  teiu[)orari!y  exhausted 
the  patronage  of  that  city,  and 
filling  up  the  intervals  with  length- 
ened sojourns  at  London,  Bath, 
and  other  English  centres  of 
fashion.  Among  these  men  was 
the  deaf  and  dumb  miniature 
painter,  Sampson  Tow-good  Roeli 
(or  Roche),  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Strickland,  was  born  at 
Voughal  in  1759,  and  died  at 
\\oodbine  Hill,  ro.  Waterford, 
in  1847.  His  miniatures  are 
among  the  best  produced  by 
Irish  artists,  being  generally 
excellent  likenes.ses,  and  distin- 
guished for  their  good  modelling  ""^ 
and  highly  finished  execution. 
Two  of  the  more  interesting  of  his  works  are  his 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  afterwards  Mrs.  Piozzi.  The 
earlier  of  these,  belonging  to  Mr.  Francis';Wellesley, 
is  dated  1782,  and  shows  that  Roch  was  practising  his 
art  in  England  in  that  year,  for  Mrs.  'i'hrale,  who  had 
been  made  a  widow  by  the 
death  of  her  husband  in 
the  previous  .April,  spent 
the  whole  o  f  i  t  either  at 
London  or  Brighton.  It 
was  a  troubled  year  for  her  ; 
she  was  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pensive law-suit  :  1  )r.  John- 
son, who  apparently  thought 
that  Mrs.  Thrale  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to 
make  him  her  second  hus- 
band, and  nurse  him  through 
his  declining  years,  had  to 
be  shaken  off,  while  Mr. 
Piozzi's  attentions,  though 
welcome  to  the  lady  herself, 
provoked  a  .strenuous  out- 
cry from  her  relatives  and 
friends,  and  from  the  general 
public  as  rcpnseiUed  in  the 
contemporary  press.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  iind  ^"'^'  '"''''■" 
out  the  exact  date  when  the  miniature  was  painted,  as 
this  might  give  a  clue  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended. 


ble  that  .Mr,-.  Thrale  had  it  painted 
orial  gift  for  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a  love- 
the  latter  being  the  more  likely.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  when 
making  her  resolutions  for  the 
future,  she  wrote,  that  if  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  then  in  very 
|iii  r.irious  health,  should  die  ;  if 
II'  nil'  1  she  should  marry  nor  the 
|uir<  h.isers  of  her  late  husband's 
brewery  should  fail;  if  no  change 
in  public  afifairs  .should  interrupt 
communications  with  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  if  Piozzi  did  not  take 
a  wife  and  settle  in  England,  she 
would  at  the  end  of  four  years 
from  the  .sale  of  the  business  set 
out  for  Italy  with  her  eldest  girls, 
and  see  what  the  world  could 
show  her.  The  proviso  that 
Piozzi  should  neither  take  a  wife 
nor  settle  in  England  shows  that 
his  presence  in  Italy  would  be 
one  of  the  attractions  to  induce 
her  to  visit  that  country.  Probably  she  hoped  thai 
during  the  four  years  matters  would  have  so  settled 
down  that  she  would  be  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  her  heart  without  opposition  and  marry  him.  The 
miniature  may  liavi-  been  [prepared  as  a  gift  to  her 
lover,  to  keep  her  perpetu- 
ally in  his  mind  during  his 
ilisence.  Mr.s.  Thrale's  an- 
I  ipations  were  not  fulfilled. 
I  lozzi  delayed  his  departure 
i.nn  England,  while  Dr. 
I'lhnson  recovered,  and 
iiade  his  presence  at  her 
I'liise  almost  intolerable  by 
inerriding  and  insulting  her 
other  guests.  Ultimately,  in 
October,  she  got  rid  of  him 
liy  letting  her  house  at 
.Sirealhan'i  and  taking  re- 
fuge in  IJrigluon.  Hestayed 
with  her  later,  but  this  ste|> 
marked  the  termination  of 
his  role  as  a  permanent  in- 
mate of  her  establishment, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the 
breaking  off  of  their  close 
friendship.  During  1793  she 
i,\  s.  T.  Koc  lU'.,  ^         attempted  to  conquer  her 

fatiiation  for  Piozzi,  who  left  the  country,  while  Mrs. 
hrale  was  almost  forced  by  her  relatives  and  friends 
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into  semi-retirem(--nt  at  Bath.  Her  ht 
under  her  worries  and  the  absence  of  hi 
in  the  middle  of  the  year,  her  condition  became  so 
serious  that  her  physician  insisted  that  Piozzi  should 
be  summoned  back  to  England.  In  July  Mrs. Thrale 
married  him,  a  proceeding  which  provoked  an  unani- 
mous chorus  of  disapproval  from  her  friends  and 
the  public.  The  marriage,  however,  turned  out  very 
happily.  The  .second  miniature  of  her,  belonging  to 
Mr.  I'rederick  ("ouper,  was  painted  in  1816,  and 
shows  her  as  a  vivacious  and  alert  old  lady.  It 
is  either  the  original  or  replica  of  the  one  thai 
she  gave  Mr.  Mangin,  who  thus  writes  about  it  in 
\\\%  Piozziana  :  "Her  (Mrs.  Thrale's)  countenance  is 
constantly  in  my  recollection  ;  but  could  I  have  for- 
gotten it,  I  .should  have  been  reminded  of  its  striking 
features  by  a  good  miniature  of  her  in  my  possession, 
'i'his  was  a  gift  to  me  in  her  seventy-seventh  year, 
aiiompanied  by  some  lines  of  her  own  composition. 


enclosed  in  the  case  containing  this  valuable  memorial. 
She  gave  the  ingenious  artist,  Roche,  of  Bath,  many 
sittings,  and  enjoined  him  to  make  the  painting  in  all 
respects  a  likeness  ;  to  take  care  to  show  her  fare 
deeply  rouged,  which  it  always  was,  and  to  introduce 
the  trivial  deformity  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made  before."  The  miniature  bears 
testimony  to  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  Koch,  or 
Roche — for  he  then  habitually  added  the  fmal  "e"  to 
his  name — executed  his  instructions. 

.V  coRRK>P()Nl>KNT  sends  us  photographs  of  what 
In-  takes  to  be  a  brass  horn  book,  which,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  dated  1729.  He  states  tint 
Andrew  Tuer,  in  his  History^  of  Ihe 
Horn  Book,  does  not  mention  any 
in  brass,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  any  reader  could  give 
him  any  information  on  the  subject,  or  any  particulars 
of  the  school  wheri'  it  ajipears  to  have  been  used. 
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Ix  July  there  were  a  number  ot  sales  ot  unusual 
importance,  and  neither  tlie  quality  of  the  work  sold  nor 
tfie  prices  realised  gave  any  hint  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  was  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  in  history.  A 
sale  of  old  masters  at  Christie's  on  the  6th  and  yth,  the 
property  of  Major  the  Hon.  S.  (j.  B.  Morgan-C>renville- 
C.avin,  M.C.,  was  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that 
the  well-known  full-length  portrait  of  The  Macnah,  h\ 
Raeburn,  95  in.  by  59  in.,  was  one  of  the  items.  This 
superb  work  represents  Francis  Macnab,  12th  Laird  of 
Macnab,  in  his  uniform  as  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  Breadal- 
bane  Fencibles.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1S19,  and  had  not  hitherto  appeared  at  public  auction. 
Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  disposal  of  the  pictiuc, 
and  whilst  most  connoisseurs  were  of  opinion  that  the 
price  realised  would  easily  surpass  the  previous  Raeburn 
record  for  a  male  portrait,  obtained  for  that  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  of  Ulbster,  in  1903,  few  anticipated  that  it  would 
e.xceed  ^20,000.  Their  expectations  were  confounded, 
for,  after  a  spirited  competition,  the  hammer  ultimately 
fell  to  a  bid  of  ^25,410.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
picture  will  still  remain  in  the  country,  it  having  been 
purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Dewar.  Other  important 
pictures  sold  in  the  same  collection  included  a  Portrait 
i)f  Mary,  Countess  of  Breadalbane,  by  Sir  \V.  Beeche\-, 
R..\.,  93  in.  by  57  in.,  signed  and  dated  1S04,  which 
fetched  ^3,045  ;  two  pictures  by  Albert  Cuyp,  Portrait 
of  a  Child,  signed  and  dated  1639,  38*  in.  by  30  in.,  and 
A  Landscape  and  Figures,  on  panel,  28j  in.  by  .3?,  in., 
which  made  / 1,260  and  ;/!840  respectively ;  A  Distressed 
Hoy  asking  alms,  by  Nicholas  Maes,  on  panel,  28*  in.  by 
2i\  in.,  signed  and  dated  1659,  /i./Ss  ;  A  Vietv  on  the 
Maas,  35  in.  by  59  in.,  by  H.  de  Meyer,  £ii4o  ■  The 
Daughter  of  Herodias,  80  in.  by  105  in.,  by  Sir  1'.  I'. 
Rubens,  ^^1,995  ;  The  Gardener,  by  I).  Teniers,  on 
panel,  21 J  in.  by  31  in.,  /;  1,071  ;  and  Portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  by  Sir  .Anthony  \'an  Dyck,  83  in.  In- 
49  in.,  ^6,300. 

Previous  to  the  disposal  of  the  .Vlorgan-(;rcnville-(  iavin 


(ollection,  a  number  ol  works,  llie  property  of  S.  E. 
Kennedy,  Esq.,  were  sold,  of  which  the  following  were 
the  most  noteworthy  ; — A  Vieiu  of  Dordrecht,  by  J.  Van 
(loycn,  on  panel,  25*  in.  by  372  in.,  signed  and  dated 
1645,  realised  ^1,470;  two  others  by  the  same  artist.  The 
Mouth  of  a  River,  14J  in.  by  24J  in.,  and  A  River  Scene, 
on  ])anel,  circular,  4^  in.  in  diameter,  fetched  £2f>7  i°s. 
anil  £6j  2s.  respectively  ;  Water  Fowl,  by  M.  D'Honde- 
coeter,  52  in.  by  61  in.,  ^^630;  Two  Cocks  fighting  in  a 
garden,  by  the  same  artist,  40  in.  by  49  in.,  £2,9')  ;  two 
pictures  by  A.  \'an  der  Xeer,  A  Winter  Scene,  23  in.  by 
28 J  in.,  and  A  Frozen  River  Scene,  on  panel,  18  in.  by 
I3i  in.,  made  £lial  los.  and  ^220  los.  ;  two  interiors 
by  A.  Palamedes,  entitled  The  Game  of  Tric-Trac,  20  in. 
by  33  in.,  and  A  Conversation,  15  in.  by  26i  in., 
/'m,  ids.  and  ^220  10s,  resjjectively  ;  Cupids  with  a 
Festoon  of  Fruit,  25  in.  by  20  in.,  by  Sir  P.  P.  Rubens, 
/;58S  ;  A  River  Scene,  on  panel,  15  in.  by  23  in.,  by 
S.  \'an  Ruysdael,  ^325  los.  ;  and  The  Holy  Family  and 
Saints,  by  Palma  \'ecchio,  47  in.  by  69  in.,  ^472  los. 

On  July  6th  also,  part  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Hugh  Lane,  of  Cheyne  Walk,  was  offered  for  sale  at 
Messrs.  Christie's.  The  most  interesting  items  in  this  con- 
nection were:— /'or/n?// <yAfr.r.  Western,  2()\x\.  by 25  in., 
by  J.  Hoppner,  R.A.,  which  fetched  i;924 ;  A  Musical 
Party,  by  P.  de  Hooghe,  21 J  in.  by  28J  in.,  £i(>7  ; 
Portrait  of  Admiral  Edward  Vernon,  48  in.  by  39  in., 
l)y  T.  ( lainsborough,  /^2io:  Portrait  of  Mrs.  k'eek. 
In  Sir  Joshua  KeynokN,  4S  in.  by  39  in.,  /"430  los.  .this 
last  price  was  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  less  than 
the  picture  fetched  in  1914);  and  Portrait' of  pyances. 
Marchioness  of  Tweedale,  48  in.  by  y)\  in.,  by  .Sir  P. 
Lely.  Z325  -o-^- 

The  collection  of  modern  pictures  anil  water-colour 
drawings  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Oresham,  which  were 
sold  by  the  King  Street,  firm  on  July  12th,  13th,  and 
1 6th,  though  extensive,  included  comparatively  few  works 
wim  h  attained  the  dignity  of  three  figures.  One  of  the 
featiu-es  of  the  sale  was  a  number  of  pictures  and  water- 
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colours  by  W.  P.  Frith,  which,  however,  only  fetched 
moderate  prices.  This  was  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  several  of  them  were  replicas  or  smaller  versions 
of  larger  works  by  the  same  artist.  The  following  were 
the  best  prices  made  by  the  paintings  :—7yi«  Railway 
Station,  2o|  in.  by  44  in.  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
large  picture  on  the  same  theme),  ^210  ;  Claude  Duval, 
the  Highvjayman,  29  in.  by  41  in.,  £\20  15s.  ;  Charles  II. 
and  Lady  Castleinaine,  41  in.  by  35J  in.,  ^102  i8s.  ; 
Charles  II.' s  last  Sunday,  24  in.  by  38  in.,  ^92  8s.  ; 
Ramsgate  Sands,  iSj-/,  31  in.  by  6oi  in.,  £$4;  and 
Beatrice  listening  to  the  Ladies'  Plot,  41  in.  b>-  37  in., 
/73  los.  Works  by  other  artists  included: — The  Cave 
of  the  Storm  Nytnphs,  57  in.  by  434  in.,  by  Sir  E.  J. 
I'oynter,  £,Tt,^  ;  The  Evening  Hour,  by  B.  \V.  Leader, 
43  in.  by  71  in.,  ^483  ;  A  Meeting  of  Creditors,  by  W. 
Dendy  Sadler,  36f  in.  by  49  in.,  ^220  los.  ;  The  Siren. 
by  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  31  in.  by  21  in.,  ^262  10s.  ;  two 
pictures  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Rosalind  and  Celia.  29  in. 
by  2oi  in.,  and  (2ueen  Esther,  on  panel,  22J  in.  by  1  5  in., 
which  realised  ^105  and  /"220  ids.  respectively. 

Tin-:  heirlooms,  the  property  of  Lord  Francis  Hope, 
rctnoNcd  from  Decpdene,  Dorking,  represented  nearly 
all  phases  of  ancient  and  modern  art, 
the  most  important  being  the  famous 
collection  of  th-eek  and  Roman  sculp- 
ture and  vases,  which  had  been  chiefly  accumulated 
between  the  \ears  1780  and  1810,  and  bore  testimony  to 
the  taste  of  Thomas  Hope,  the  banker,  who  collected 
the  majority  of  the  objects.  No  other  similar  collection 
has  been  dispersed  in  England  for  many  years,  and  there 
was  considerable  conjecture  as  to  the  prices  the  principal 
pieces  would  realise.  This  unique  sale  was  held  at  Chris- 
tie's, and  commenced  on  Tuesday,  July  17th,  with  silver, 
jewels,  and  miniatures.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
the  porcelain  and  furniture  was  sold,  while  Friday  saw 
the  dispersal  of  old  masters  and  family  portraits.  The 
rirst  two  days  of  the  week  following — 23rd  and  24th — 
were  reserved  for  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture 
and  vases,  the  more  important  pieces  being  offered  on 
the  second  day,  and  on  the  whole  good  prices  were 
realised.  The  clou  of  the  collection  was,  ])erhaps,  the 
famous  statue  of  ".Athene,"  in  Carrara  marble,  7  ft.  2  in. 
high,  found  in  1797  at  Ostia,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  I'heidias,  and  which,  after  a  spirited  competition,  was 
knocked  down  to  a  bid  of  ^£7, 140.  Of  almost  equal 
importance  was  the  statue  of  ".Vntinous,''  in  Parian 
marble,  6  ft.  4  in.  high,  found  in  the  \'illa  lladriana,  at 
Tivoli,  representing  llie  handsome  \oung   Hithynian,  the 
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Emperor's  favourite,  in  the  character  of  Hadrian's  cup- 
bearer, which  made  ^£5,780.  A  third  highly  important 
piece  was  the  statue  of  "  Hygeia,"  goddess  of  health,  in 
Pentelic  marble,  6  ft.  5  in.  high,  found  at  Ostia  in  1797, 
among  the  ruins  of  a  princely  building.  This  went  for 
/;4,  200.  Of  the  smaller  statues,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  "Dedicatory  Portrait  Statue  of  a  Greek  Woman,"  in 
Parian  marble,  4  ft.  7  in.  high,  archaic,  circa  500-460  13. c, 
belonging  to  the  series  of  votive  figures  of  Athenian 
ladies,  colloquially  called  "aunts,"  which  realised  ^3,570. 
Other  good  prices  were  made  by  the  following  :  — 
"  Asklepios,"  an  antique  statue  in  Italian  marble,  6  ft. 
4  in.  high,  ^1,785;  "Aphrodite,"  a  Greek  statue  in 
Parian  marble,  5  ft.  10  in.  high,  £i,ioi  los.  ;  "  Dionysos 
and  Idol  "  ("  Bacchus  and  Ceres  "  of  the  older  wTiters), 
an  antique  group  of  fine  grained  marble,  6  ft.  6  in.  high, 
^3,150  :  "Apollo  and  Hyakinthos,"  an  antique  group  in 
Parian  marble,  6  ft.  7  in.  high,  ^^1,050;  ".\pollo,"  a 
Greek  torso  in  Parian  marble,  4  ft.  10  in.  high,  ^1,837  los. ; 
"  Marble  Head  of  a  Youth,"  Greek,  life-size,  ^756  ; 
"  Satyr's  Head,"  in  purest  Parian  marble,  life-size,  Greek, 
fifth  to  fourth  century  B.C.,  /681  ;  and  a  "Crouching 
(Ireyhound  Bitch,"  with  collar,  Greek  marble,  23^  in. 
high,  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Emperor  An- 
toninus at  Laurentium,  ^756.  The  ancient  Greek  vases, 
which  were  sold  on  the  23rd  July,  included  red  figure 
vases  of  the  finest  period  [circa  500-350  B.C.),  as  well  as 
a  number  of  others  of  a  later  period.  Good  prices  were 
made  with  these,  the  most  noteworthy  being  a  "  Black 
Figure  .\mphora,"  with  cover,  2oi  in.  high,  £\,o--,o:  a 
"Corinthian  Olpe,"  by  Saleides,  ii|  in.  high — Theseus 
slaying  the  minotaur — found  at  Agrigente,  £^b\  ;  a  "Red 
F"igure  Krater,"  i6i  in.  high,  representing  the  Rape  of 
the  Leukippides,  £i>\<i\  a  "Red  Figure  Hydria,"  17  in. 
high,  /819;  and  a  "Red  Figure  Krater,"  21  in.  high, 
representing  "Orestes  protected  by  .\pollo  and  .\thene 
against  the  Furies,"  ^ 1, 134.  \'arious  representatives  of 
well-known  museums  were  present  at  the  sale,  and  were 
successful  in  securing  good  specimens  for  their  collections. 
Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  col- 
lection of  vases  by  the  fact  that  ^16,770  2s.  was  realised 
on  the  sale  of  these. 

The  pictm-es  by  old  masters  and  family  portr.uts  of  the 
Hope  heirlooms  were  sold  on  the  20th  July,  and  though 
not  so  unique  in  their  interest  as  the  classical  sculpture 
which  formed  part  of  the  same  collection,  contained  a 
large  number  of  important  works.  The  highest  prices 
attained  for  portraits  by  the  older  masters  were  /;4,5I5 
for  the  Portrait  of  Marc  .Antonio  Raiinondi,  the  En- 
i^raver,    on    panel,    24    in.    by    20J     in.,    by     Raft'aellc  ; 
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£\Ml  los.  for  tlie  Portrait  of  the  Due  dc  Valentinois, 
the  famous  Casar  Borgia,  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
32J  in.  by  27  in.,  by  Piero  di  Cosimo  ;  and  ^798  for  the 
Portrait  off.  van  Cicester,  7J  in.  by  6i  in.,  by  Corneille 
de  I.yon  ;  wliile  of  the  Hope  family  portraits,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  most  noteworthy  —Portrait  of  Master 
Charles  Hope,  son  of  Thomas  Hope,  of  Deepdene,  as  a 
youthful  Bacchus,  with  a  panther  skin  over  his  left 
shoulder,  holding  up  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  his  left  hand. 
circular,  25  in.  diam.,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which 
fetched  ^4, 830 :  two  other  portraits  by  the  same  artist. 
Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope,  afterwards  Viscountess 
Beresford,  i()\  in.  by  24J  in. ,  on  panel,  and  Portrait  of 
Henry  Philip  Hope,  Esq.,  brother  of  Thomas  Hope, 
102  in.  by  70  in.,  which  made  ^^S.S/O  and  ^^525  respec- 
tively. .-Xn  interesting  feature  of  this  sale  was  a  series 
of  twelve  pictures  by  (-'..  Berkheyden,  mostly  scenes  in 
Holland,  and  none  of  them  over  24  in.  by  28  in.,  which 
realised  no  less  than  ^5,475- 

The  Hope  library  realised  £'1,0^0  17s.,  divided  among 
655  lots,  of  which  some  of  the  highest  prices  were  ;— i^S^'O 
for  a  cop\-  of  Cabinet  du  Roi  {collection  d' Estampesconnu 
sous  le  nom  de),  consisting  of  engravings  executed  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  £110  {or  The  Complete  Series  of 
the  113  Original  Drawings  executed  to  illustrate  Dante, 
by  John  Flaxman;  ^125  for  ^  Collection  of  over  si. vty 
Original  Drawings,  also  by  Flaxman;  and  ^196  for 
Opere:  A  Series  of  the  works  of  these  Celebrated  Engrav- 
ers and  Architects,  in  sj  volumes,  by  I'iranesi. 

.-\  PORTION  of  the  historic  collection  of  prints,  drawings, 
pictures,  and  armour  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery,  from  Wilton  House, 
Salisbury,  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby.  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  on  the 
5th.  6th,  9th,  and  loth  July.  There  were  543  lots  in  all, 
which  brought  i;52,8i9  8s.  6d.,  but  this  sum  would  have 
been  considerably  increased  had  not  Andrea  Mantegna's 
small  but  famous  picture  oi  Judith  and  Holofernes  been 
disposed  of  privately  immediately  before  the  sale.  The 
only  other  oil-painting  in  the  collection— the  well-known 
Portrait  of  his  Mother,  by  Rembrandt,  30  in.  by  26  in. 
— made  ^11,500.  The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the 
sale,  howe\'er,  were  the  two  magnificent  suits  of  armour 
which  had  once  belonged  to  .-Xnne  de  Montmorency, 
1492-1567,  Constable  of  France,  worn  by  him  when  he 
was  wounded  and  taken  jjrisoner  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  .August  loth,  1557,  and  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Due 
de  Montpensier,  1513-82,  taken  prisoner  with  .\nne  de 
Montmorency  at  the   same   battle,    respectively,     lioth 


Pembroke 
Collection 


these  suits  have  been  preserved  at  Wilton  House  since 
1557.  The  highest  bids  for  these  were  ^14,500,  which 
did  not  reach  the  reserve  prices.  The  engravings  chiefly 
represented  early  masters,  and  in  many  cases  would  have 
fetched  far  higher  prices  if  the  impressions  had  not  been 
cut  or  otherwise  damaged. 

The  most  important  item  of  the  sale  was  a  copy  of 
Prince  Rupert's  well-known  plate  of  The  Great  Execu- 
tioner, after  Spagnoletto,  a  fine  impression  cut  about 
one  inch  at  bottom,  which  made  ^1,300.  Eight  original 
drawings  of  landscapes  and  animals,  by  Albert  Uiirer, 
1471-1528,  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  15J  in.  by  loi  in., 
signed  at  the  top  A.  D.,  with  an  autograph  inscription 
and  the  date  1521,  all  of  which  were  drawn  with  the  pen 
in  black,  and  one  enlivened  with  a  bluish-green  and  red 
wash,  fetched  ^1,000. 

Works  by  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  included  Adam 
and  Eve,  after  Raffaelle,  from  the  Sir  Peter  Lely  collec- 
t't>"i  .£36  ;  The  Virgin  weeping  over  the  dead  Christ, 
after  Raffaelle,  also  from  the  same  collection,  £10 ; 
St.  Cecilia  and  other  Saints,  after  Raffaelle,  ^24  ;  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Felicitr,  after  Raffaelle,  /20  ;  Dido, 
after  Raffaelle,  £2^, ;  Apollo  and  the  Muse.r  on  Mt. 
Parnassus,  after  Raffaelle,  ^43  ;  Cupids  and  Children 
dancitig,  after  Raffiielle,  ^22  ;  Cupid  and  three  Children, 
£■^0 ;  Bacchanalian  Frieze,  ^23 ;  and  Les  Guimpers, 
after  Michael  Angelo,  ^28. 

The  drawings  included  the  following  : —  Venice  crowned 
by  Fame,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  1528-1588,  a  study  for 
the  artist's  famous  picture  of  this  subject  in  the  Sala 
del  Maggior  Consiglio  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  \'enice, 
pen  and  bistre  on  brown  paper,  heightened  with  white, 
21  in.  by  14  in.,  which  fetched  ^1,650;  Christ  in  the 
Manger,  by  Correggin,  a  study  for  the  Nati\ity  (La 
.\olte  ,  the  magnificent  picture  at  Dresden,  9^  in.  by 
l\  '"■'  ^75°;  ^  P^'i  drawing  washed  with  bistre  of 
three  powerfully  outlined  naked  figures,  one  drawing  a 
bow,  another  holding  sword  and  shield,  by  .-Xntonio  del 
Pollaiuol(5,  lo;;  in.  b\'  l^  in.,  ^920;  Pietd,  with  Angels 
holding  the  nails  and  the  crown  of  thorns,  a  jien  draw  iiig 
tinted  with  brown  and  white,  and  the  outlines  perforated 
by  the  engraver's  needle-point  marks,  by  Firtppino  Lippi, 
1457-1504,  7  in.  by  loj  in.,  /640 ;  The  Annunciation, 
b\-  Correggio,  a  sketch  for  the  fresco,  no  longer  exist- 
ing, which  he  painted  about  1524  for  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  .\niiunci,iti(>n  in  Parma,  4  in.  by  7  in., 
£2,So ;  and  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  in  red  chalk 
heightened  with  white,  iii  in.  by  7i  in.,  ^290. 

-Several  interesting  sales  were  held  by  Messrs.  Put- 
tick  &  Simpson  during  June,  but  the  priced  catalogues 


The    Connoisseur 


unfortunately  reached  us  after  we  had  gone  to  print  with 
the  last  number.  On  the  rst  June  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  porcelain  and  glass,  and  objects  of  art  generally, 
were  sold,  the  outstanding  features  being  a  number  of 
pieces  of  Nantgarw  porcelain.  Two  oval-shaped  dishes, 
with  the  impressed  mark  C. \V.,  made  37  gns.  ;  a  pair  of 
tureens  with  covers  and  stands,  with  similar  mark,  realised 
24  gns.  ;  and  a  scries  of  plates  made  sums  ranging  from 
1310  19  gns. 

Two  tine  impressions  in  colour  of  Ward's  well-known 
mezzotints,  after  .Morland,  The  IVoodcut/er  and  The 
Country  Stable,  appeared  in  the  sale  on  the  Sth  June, 
going  for  38  gns.  and  50  gns.  respectively. 

On  the  1 2th  June  and  the  following  day  the  musical 
library  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  Lea,  Southgate,  and  other  pro- 
perties, came  under  the  hammer.  The  principal  prices 
were  : — Musica  Transalpina,  the  Second  Booke  of  Mad- 
rigalles,  to  j  and  6  voices,  translated  out  of  Sundrie 
Italian  Authors,  and  newly  published  by  Nicholas  Yonge, 
^597^  £-\ ;  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  for  One,  Two,  and 
Three  Voyces,  in  Three  Bookes,  composed  by  John 
Wilson,  Charles  Coleman,  Henry  Taives,  etc.,  idjj, 
£24;  Ne-cL'  Arabian  Nights,  R.  L.  .Stevenson,  2  \ols., 
first  edition,  ^20  ;  and  Vedute  di  Roiiui,  original  impres- 
sions by  Pirane  si,  £yj   10s. 

Several  pieces  of  tapestry  were  sold  at  Messrs.  I'uttick 
and  Simpson's  rooms  on  15th  June,  notably  a  set  of  five 
panels  of  Renaissance  tapestry  of  Brussels  manufacture 
depicting  episodes  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  9  ft.  2  in.  high  by  16  ft.  6  in.  wide,  which  made 
700  gns. ;  while  a  panel  of  Flemish  tapestry,  symbolical 
of  the  conquest  of  .-Vsia  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  late 
sixteenth  century,  12  ft.  8  in.  by  18  ft.  2  in.,  fetched 
340  gns.  From  a  nobleman's  collection  the  following 
pieces  of  English  porcelain  deserve  notice  : — .A  set  of 
three  How  figures  emblematic  of  air,  fire,  and  water, 
on   pierced   scroll   bases,    9J   in.    high,  went   for  30  gns.  ; 


a  pair  of  Chelsea  candlesticks  —  "The  Cock  and  Jewell" 
and  "The  \'ain  Jackdaw" — 11  in.  high,  made  56  gns. 
another  pair,  formed  as  foxes  and  poultry  under  trees, 
\o\  in.  high,  34  gns.  ;  and  a  pair  of  old  Worcester 
oval  butter-dishes,  covers  and  stands,  the  dishes  5  in. 
wide,  realised  42  gns.  Mention,  too,  must  be  made  of 
an  old  English  gilt  wood  console  table,  42  in.  wide, 
which  brought  60  gns.  ;  and  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
pole  fire-screen,  20  in.  by  25  in.,  which  realised 
30  gns. 

-Among  the  sales  held  in  the  pro\inces  during  Jul\-, 
Messrs.  Spelman,  of  Norwich,  disposed  of  the  contents 
of  "The  Clifife,"  Corton,  on  the  23rd  and  the  following 
days.  The  books  included  : — Birds  of  Europe,  by  H.  E. 
Dresser,  36  gns.;  History  of  Norfolk,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
liloniefield,  1739,  20  gns.;  Chertsey  Worthies  Library, 
by  the  Rev.  .\.  li.  Cirosart,  18  gns.  ;  Grosart's  Huth 
Library,  14  vols.,  8  gns.;  and  History  and  Antiijiii/ies 
of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Suckling, 
10  gns.  ;  while  among  the  articles  of  furniture  mention 
might  be  made  of  the  following : — Antique  marqueterie 
escritoire  chest,  with  panels  of  biblical  subjects,  ^89  5s.  ; 
grandfather  striking  and  chiming  clock,  by  Joshua 
Moore,  Cranley,  9  ft.  high,  ^42  ;  antique  corner  mar- 
queterie commode,  with  ormolu  mounts  and  marble 
top,  ^73  los.  ;  and  a  pair  of  fine  Corinthian  columns, 
with  pedestals  and  capitals,  with  pilasters  to  match,  etc., 

.^44  2s: 

<  )n  June  28th  and  29th  Messrs.  Morrison,  Dick  & 
M'Chlery,  of  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow,  disposed  of  the 
stock  of  Messrs.  R.  M.  Wood  &  Co.  The  following  are 
of  interest ; — Six  Queen  .A.nne  walnut  ladder-back  chairs, 
£35  ;  a  Jacobean  service  table,  /50  ;  a  Jacobean  armoire, 
3  ft.  by  4  ft.  8  in.  high,  £}f>  ;  and  a  mahogany  Chippen- 
dale four-door  cabinet,  £-^\. 

[The  report  of  the  Huth  sale  \\  ill  appear  in  our  next 
number.] 


Landscapes  in  Oil 
and  Water-colour, 
by  Oliver  Hall; 
and  Drawings  of 
Babies,  by 
Joseph  Simpson 


Hall's  paintings  do  not  gain  by  being 
and  the  dull  green  background  of  the 
walls  of  the  room  at  the  Leicester 
Gallery  (Leicester  Square)  in  which 
they  were  exhibited  accentuated  the 
drabness  of  the  browns  and  greys 
predominating  in  the  works.  The 
general  effect  was  that  of  a  display 
of  faded  old  masters — a  criticism 
which  implies  a  compliment,  for  old  masters,  however 
dimmed  by  age,  generally  retain  more  elements  of  beauty 
than  are  exemplified  among  the  rank  and  file  of  modern 
paintings.  One  or  two  of  the  principal  oil  paintings  have 
already  been  described,  when  shown  in  earlier  exhibi- 
tions ;  both  they  and  the  others  maintained  a  high  level 
of  accomplishment.  Mr.  Hall's  draughtsmanship  was 
invariably  good,  a  complicated  theme  like  that  of  Apph- 
(iore,  in  which  several  parallel  planes  of  sight,  filled  with 
complicated  detail,  had  to  be  presented  receding  towards 
the  same  vanishing  point,  being  set  down  with  an  ease 
that  bespoke  an  instinctive  surety  of  eye  and  hand.  This 
picture  was  finely  composed,  and  the  colour,  though  low 
in  tone  and  limited  in  range,  was  dulcet,  and  like  a 
melody  skilfully  played  on  two  or  three  notes.  In  Blue 
and  Gold,  a  small  picture  of  deep  indigo  hills  under  a 
cloudy  evening  sky,  the  artist  allowed  himself  more 
variety,  and  thus  achieved  a  more  telling  chromatic 
success.  A  more  delicate  effect  was  given  in  his  oil 
painting  of  Shap  Moors,  while  strength  of  handling  and 
fine  suggestion  of  space  was  apparent  in  one  of  his  water- 
colours  with  the  same  title.  Other  good  drawings  were 
the  Study  at  Appledore  and  the  well-spaced  Study  of 
Old  Ash  Trees.  But,  indeed,  all  Mr.  Hall's  work  is 
interesting,  and  is  always  removed  from  the  common- 
place. If  he  painted  with  less  restraint,  and  saw  nature 
in  more  refulgent  colours,  his  admirable  draughtsmanship 
and  fine  sense  of  tone  and  balance  would  enable  him  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  landscape  artists. 

The  adjoining  room  was  devoted  to  an  e.vhibition  of 
Drawings  of  Babies,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  who  showed 
laudable  skill  in  avoiding  the  "pretty-pretty"  style  of 
work  which  is  so  often  in  evidence  in  orthodox  portraits 
of  our  infantile  population.  The  artist  was  at  his  best 
in  some  of  his  virile  and  spontaneous  sketches,  in  which 


The  British 
Firing  Line, 
by  2nd-Lieut.  E. 
Handley-Read 


the  transient  moods  so  characteristic  of  young  children 
were  very  happily  caught.  Laughter  or  tears,  sensuous 
repose  or  mischievous  activity,  all  found  adequate  expres- 
sion through  Mr.  Simpson's  pencil ;  while  among  the 
numerous  studies  were  several  more  highly  elaborated 
compositions,  such  as  the  quaint  little  Chesterton  perched 
on  some  blue  drapery  against  a  grey  background,  in  which 
the  artist  was  ec|ually  true  in  his  realisation  of  infantile 


PiCTURKS  and  drawings  of  scenes  of  the  war  continue 
to  be  produced  in  a  profusion  which  ensures  that  the 
great  conflict  will  be  illustrated  far 
more  fully  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. At  the  Ackermann  Gallery 
(157a,  New  Bond  Street),  2nd-Lieut. 
E.  Handley-Read  showed  a  second 
exhibition  of  ih.uMngs  of  the  British  Firing  Line.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  collection  should  largely  recall  the 
work  shown  in  the  earlier  display ;  for  though  the  tide  of 
invasion  may  have  been  rolled  back  a  few  miles  in  the 
interval,  the  characteristics  of  the  country  depicted  and 
of  the  scenes  of  desolation  caused  by  the  conflict  are 
inevitably  almost  the  same.  The  only  difference  that 
appears  is  that  the  destruction  wrought  has  been  even 
more  complete.  In  the  earlier  drawings,  fragments  of 
ruined  masonry  and  even  shells  of  ruined  buildings  were 
shown  as  marking  the  sites  of  villages  over  which  the 
tide  of  war  had  passed,  but  in  the  present  series  villages 
and  buildings  were  depicted  as  so  completely  destroyed 
that  it  was  difficult  to  trace  in  the  low  mounds  of  battered 
earth  which  hid  their  remains  any  vestige  of  stone  or 
timber  which  hinted  that  they  had  once  been  scenes  of 
human  habitation.  As  in  his  former  work,  Mr.  Handley- 
Read  rendered  these  scenes  of  desolation  with  great 
impressiveness,  his  broad,  simple  handling  and  low-toned 
colouring  being  admirably  adapted  to  express  the  drab 
melancholy  of  the  fire-ravaged  country.  Among  the 
more  effective  drawings  executed  in  this  style  were  the 
Pommiers  Redoubt,  Souches  Sugar  Refinery,  Montaubon, 
and  the  Ypres  Railway  Cutting.  In  some  subjects 
where  the  clement  of  ruin  was  not  so  pronounced,  the 
artist  had  deftly  availed  himself  of  suggestions  of  beauty 
afforded  by  the  objects  depicted.      Thus  in  The  Broken 
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Slack,  where  the  shattered  shaft  of  a  tall  chimney  was 
shown  rising  above  some  flat-topped  buildings,  the  effect 
was  that  of  a  Grecian  column  towering  above  a  ruined  tem- 
ple. That  Mr.  Handley-Read  had  command  of  rich  and 
vehement  colour  was  shown  in  several  sky  effects,  notably 
T/ie  Taube,  shown  in  a  fierce  sunset  glow  of  crimson  and 
gold,  and  Atiother  Taube,  where  a  German  machine  was 
shown  struck  down  by  its  English  adversary,  amidst  a 
background  of  flame-coloured  clouds.  Another  impres- 
sive scene,  painted  in  a  somewhat  similar  colour-key,  was 
Albert,  the  Residential  Quarter,  in  which  bursting  shells 
and  the  glow  of  burning  houses  gave  the  title  a  sarcastic 
significance.  A  large  view  of  Ypres  revealed  the  further 
progress  made  in  the  desolation  of  that  once  beautiful 
city,  while  the  deep  tranquil  blues  of  the  starlit  Smnmer 
Night  showed  that  Mr.  Handley-Read  had  no  necessity 
to  avail  himself  of  the  adventitious  aids  afforded  by  war 
to  render  his  work  interesting. 


.Another  exhibition  of  war  scenes  was  the  Sketches  oj 
the    Western  Front — Vimy  Ridge  to  Somme,  by  Lieut. 
R.    Borlase  Smart,  shown  at  the 


Fine  Art   Society's    Galleries  (148, 
New  Bond   Street).      His  methods 


"  Sketches  of  the 

Western   Front," 

by  Lieut.  R.  ,      ,  ,^  ^ 

r.     ,         c         .  were   much  the  same  as  those' 01 

Borlase  Smart  ,,       „ 

Mr.  Handley-Read— indeed,  the 

large  majority  of  war  artists  work  in  a  similar  way,  draw- 
ing their  subjects  with  charcoal  or  pencil  so  fully  as  to 
afford  a  fairly  complete  definition  of  form  and  chiaroscuro, 
and  then  lightly  tinting  them  over  with  pigment  ;  but 
here  the  resemblance  largely  ended,  for  Mr.  Borlase 
discovered  in  his  themes  a  far  greater  variety  of  local 
colour  than  was  visible  to  the  other  artist.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  impress  the  subjects  with  a  less  lugubrious 
note  ;  the  scenes  of  havoc,  when  clothed  in  vari-coloured 
hues,  assumed  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  and  in  several 
instances  failed  to  carry  the  conviction  they  otherwise 
would  have  done,  for  the  coloration  had  a  tendency  to 
spottiness.  Among  the  best  of  the  works  was  The  Big 
Gun  Emplacement,  which  showed  how  completely  covered 
in  by  greenery  is  the  artillery  of  the  .\llies  to  conceal  it 
from  German  observation.  Similarly  in  The  Advance, 
the  khaki  uniforms  of  the  troops  seemed  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable in  colour  from  that  of  the  roadway.  Other 
good  drawings  included  The  Edi!,c  of  the  Wood,  Arbrai 
Mouton,  The  Somme  Valley,  and  An  Old  French  Crater 
near  Sunken  Road. 


The  closed  doors  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  do 
not  imply  an  entire  cessation  of  activities  within  the 
The  Report  of  the  |^;"''""^'/'"d  .t'^^  Si.xtieth  Annual 
National  Portrait  '^'^P""  "^  "'^''-  '"^^'t""""-  ^^''-'^l^  l^^^^ 
Gallery 


just  been  issued  by  the  trustees, 
shows  that  much  useful  work  has 
been  accomplished  since  .Mr.  Milner  became  director, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  general  public  have  as  yet  had 
no  opportunity  to  sec  the  fruits  of  it.  .^n  encouraging 
feature  is  the  determination  shown  that  the  scope  of  the 


gallery  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  a  record 
of  the  features  of  well-known  men  and  women  whose 
celebrity  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  their  pictorial  repre- 
sentation on  the  walls  of  the  institution.  With  this  end 
in  view,  the  trustees  have  decided  to  extend  their  photo- 
graphic record  of  eminent  living  persons,  and  to  form  a 
uniform  series  of  permanent  photographs,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  reference  folios  of  the  libraries,  "of  all  distin- 
guished living  contemporaries  of  British  nationality.  In 
this  series  they  hope  to  include  all  persons,  naval,  military, 
or  civilian,  holding  important  or  responsible  positions, 
and  others  who  have  rendered  service  to  their  country  by 
their  valour  or  by  their  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
empire."  If  the'subjects  of  this  series  are  selected  in  a 
catholic  spirit,  so  as  to  include  leading  representatives  of 
art,  literature,  religion,  law,  commerce,  and  philanthropy, 
as  well  as  of  theArmy,  Navy,  and  Government  services,  it 
will  form  a  most  valuable  record  of  the  more  distinguished 
elements  of  contemporary  life.  Similar  good  work  is 
being  done  in  the  representation  of  minor  celebrities  of 
former  generations,  and  portraits  in  various  mediums 
have  been  secured  for  the  reference  collection  of  Henry 
Graves,  1 806-1 892  ;  Francis  Schnadhorst,  1840-1900; 
Francis  (iotch,  1853-1913;  John  Holmes,  1800-1854  ; 
Lillian  Adelaide  Lee  Neilson,  1848-1880;  Sir  Joseph 
Swan,  1828-1914;  and  (leneral  William  Booth,  1829-1912. 
Turning  to  the  acquisitions  of  more  important  works  in- 
tended for  permanent  public  exhibition,  one  finds  that 
the  trustees  have  made  six  purchases,  which  will  probably 
remain  the  last  until  the  war  is  concluded,  as  the  Govern- 
ment have  discontinued  for  the  time  being  the  modest 
grant^of  /750  a  year  for  making  such  acquisitions.  The 
works  acquired  with  the  last  grant  include  oil  portraits  of 
John  .-Arthur  Roebuck  (1801  1879),  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.; 
John  Carteret,  Earl  Granville  (1690-1763),  by  Thomas 
Hudson;  John  Sheflield,  third  Earl  of  Mulgrave  and 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Normanby  (1648-1721),  by  or 
after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  ;  and  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford 
(1768-1847)  and  Isaac  Casaubon  (1549- 1614),  by 
unknown  artists.  More  interesting  at  the  moment  than 
any  of  these  are  some  of  the  works  presented  or  bequeathed 
to  the  gallery  during  the  year.  Two  important  portraits 
of  Lord  Kitchener  have  been  secured  in  this  way.  The 
earlier  one  is  the  three-quarter-length  oil  painting  by  Sir 
Hubert  Herkomer,  1890,  presented  by  Mr.  Pandelli 
Kalli,  which  represents  Lord  Kitchener  at  the  time  he 
was  appointed  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army.  The  second 
portrait,  a  pastel  and  gouache  painting,  by  Charles  Hors- 
fall,  is  the  gift  of  Sir  Lees  Knowles,  and  shows  the  Field 
Marshal  after  the  close  of  his  triumphant  campaign  in  the 
Soudan.  Another  highly  interesting  acquisition  is  the  por- 
traitof  Henry  James,  painted  by  Mr.  Sargent  in  1913,  which 
was  bequeathed  to  the  gallery  by  the  sitter.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  other  gifts  and  bequests  :  —  Alfred  Austen 
(1835-1915),  drawing  by  Leslie  Ward  (Spy),  1896,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  E.  Leggatt ;  General  Gordon  1'  1 833-1 885), 
water-colour,  presented  by  the  artist,  Julia,  Lady  .'\ber- 
cromby;  Henry  Bickersteth,  Baron  Langdale(i  783- 1 85 1  1, 
miniature  by  Henry  Collen,  1829,  presented  by  Mr. 
Heathcote   Long;    William  George  .Aston  (1841-1911), 
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crayon  drawing-,  191 1,  presented  by  the  artist,  Minnie 
A^nes  Cohen;  James  Duffield' Iiardinj,"(i798-i863),  oil 
painting,  by  .  H.  P.  Briggs,  R.A.,  presented  by  Mr. 
Harding's  grandchildren;  Richard  Cockle]' Lucas 
(  1S00-18S3),  original  cast  from  a  bust  modelled  in  186S, 
by  himself,  presented  by  Mr.  John 'Lane;  while'a  pencil 
drawing  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  1857,. by' Sir  George 
Scharf,  has  been  identified  and  taken  .from  the  artist's 
sketch-books,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 'gallery  in 
1 895.  Two  rather  problematical  additions  are  the  pastel 
portraits  of  John  Bannister  (i  760-1 836)  and  his  wife,  by 
John  Russell,  R.A.  These  were  bequeathed  by  Miss 
(t.  H.  Bannister,  but  as  the  works  are  now  at  Dresden, 
where  the  testator  died  in  1915,  under  the  most  pro- 
pitious circumstances  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  gallery  can  obtain  possession  of  them. 


Though  the  National  Gallery  is  partialis-  closed,  and 

the  majority  of  its  more  valuable  contents  are  deposited 

in  the  cellars  to  ensure  their  safety 

French  and  ^^^-^^^  ^i^.  ^.^j^^^    j^   ^^^,  ^^  ^^j^ 

rt"th'e  tli'it  the  institution  rarely  appeared 

-,     .        ,  ^   ,,  more  interesting  than  at  present. 

National  Gallery        ,  ,.  .  .  ,, 

.\t    ordinary  times   its  walls   are 

congested  with  a  superabundance  of  exhibits  ;  master- 
pieces cannot  be  properly  appreciated  because  their 
neighbours  intrude  upon  the  vision,  and  the  eye  becomes 
wearied  in  its  effort  to  isolate  them  from  their  surround- 
ings. .\t  the  present  time  this  overcrowding  has  been 
largely  rectified,  and  works  are  shown  with  an  adequate 
margin  of  uncovered  wall-space  around  them.  Helped 
by  this  treatment  and  judicious  hanging,  many  pictures, 
formerly  skied  or  placed  in  obscure  corners,  which  w^ere 
passed  by  almost  unnoticed,  now-  reveal  themselves  as  mas- 
terpieces worthy  of  the  closest  study.  Further  sources  ot 
attraction  are  the  loan  collections  of  old  and  modern 
masters  now  on  view  in  the  building,  which  have  lately 
been  reinforced  by  a  selection  of  examples  from  the  Tate 
Gallery.  These  hang  in  the  next  room  to  the  Sir  Hugh 
Lane  collection  of  French  paintings,  and  irresistibly 
invite  comparison.  The  English  pictures  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  star  exhibi- 
tion so  much  as  to  give  a  fair  epitome  of  the  British 
school  as  represented  in  the  gallery.  The  works  shown 
include  examples  by  Burne-Jones,  Uyce,  Frith,  Furse, 
Hurlestone,  Lawson,  Leighton,  Madox  Brown,  Millais, 
Stevens,  Fred  Walker,  Watts,  and  others.  Their 
general  effect  is  more  tranquil  than  that  of  the  French 
pictures  ;  the  latter,  on  the  whole,  are  the  more  clever 
and  sophisticated,  but  less  convincing.  They  look  too 
surcharged  with  intention,  as  though  their  painters  had 
set  to  work  with  the  intention  of  producing  something 
striking  and  unconventional,  which  is  not  a  mood  for  the 
greatest  art.  One  must  except  from  this  criticism  the 
beautiful  little  Corot,  Avignon,  the  Pope's  Palace,  a 
superb  little  Diaz,  and  several  others,  but  to  the  Beheading 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  it  certainly 
applies.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  composition,  full  of 
decorative  significance  ;  it  challenges  comparisons  with 


the  oUl  masters,  'but  hardly  sustains  them.  A^  fine 
X'eronese  in  a  room  near  by  makes  its  handling  appear 
uncertain,  its  colour  thin  ;  the  same  decorative  charm  is 
attained,  with  great  fulness  and  ■  richness  and  more  ease, 
as  though  the  painter  worked  with  greater  enjoyment 
and  unconsciousness,  letting  his  art  unfold  itself  like  a 
flower  instead  of  trimming  it  down  to  fit  in  with  a  pre- 
arranged pattern.  Manet's  Madame  Eva  Gonzales, 
though  a  work  differing  widely  in  its  conception,  has 
something  of  the  same  feeling.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  but 
not  great  enough  to  make  one  forget  its  art  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  subject,  while  Renoir's  Les  Parapluies,  while 
interesting  the  spectator,  provokes  an  instinctive  note  of 
enquiry  as  to  its  truth.  -Art  that  is  interesting  and  impels 
thought  is  good,  but  the  greatest  art  is  that  which,  like 
nature,  convinces  the  spectator  at  once.  That  the 
English  pictures,  or  any  of  them,  completely  fulfil  this 
ideal  is  hardly  to  be  contended,  and  yet  they  reach  it 
more  nearly  than  the  French.  Even  Frith's  Derby  Day 
approaches  it  in  a  feeble  sort  of  way,  for  conventionally 
pictured  as  are  the  figures,  and  weak  and  spotty  as  is  the 
colour,  the  work  is  painted  as  though  the  artist  believed 
in  the  scene  and  his  own  rendering  of  it,  and  so  produces 
a  belief  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  spectator.  To  sum  up 
one's  impressions,  the  French  work  appears  on  the  whole 
the  more  intellectual  ;  but  it  too  often  appears  in  the  guise 
of  an  interesting  experiment.  The  English  artists  were 
surer  of  themselves,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided 
more  implicitly  by  their  feelings ;  and  in  their  works,  like 
Millais's  Vale  of  Rest,  Madox  Brown's  Chaucer  at  the 
Court  of  King  Edward,  or  some  of  the  Kossettis,  in 
which  this  surrender  is  most  complete,  it  compels  the 
sensuous  enjoyment  of  the  spectator  in  a  manner  that  is 
equalled  by  few  of  the  French  pictures  of  the  same 
|)eriod. 

The  furniture-  of  I)a\id  (;arrick's  bedroom,  in  his  villa 

at   HaniptDii-uii-Thames,  which  has  lately  been  secured 

for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

David  Garricks       ^^..„   ^^.^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^p^,,^^    j^^^^^^^ 

than  many  pieces  far  superior  in 
design  and  technique.  Garrick 
bought  the  villa  in  1754,  but  took  many  years  in  altering 
the  house  and  grounds  and  furnishing  the  place  to  his 
own  and  his  wife's  liking.  The  furniture  of  the  bedroom 
is  in  the  contemporary  Anglo-Chinese  manner,  then 
popularised  in  the  country  largely  through  the  influence 
of  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  pieces  being  painted  in 
green  and  yellow  and  decorated  with  conventional  Chinese 
landscapes  and  floral  arrangements.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  room  in  which  they  were  placed  had  a  brilliant 
Chinese  wall-paper,  and  the  effect  of  the  furniture  when 
placed  against  this  background  must  have  been  most 
striking.  It  was,  doubtless,  to  harmonise  with  this 
furniture  that  Mrs.  Garrick  was  so  anxious  to  secure 
some  Indian 'chintz,  which  was  sent  to  her  from  that 
country  in  1 775  as  a  present,  and  detained  by  the  Customs. 
Garrick  pleaded  hard,  both  in  prose  and  line,  with  .Mr. 
Stanley,  the  officer  in  authority,  to  allow  the  chintz  to 
pass,   beginning  his  letter,    "  O,   Stanley,  give  ear  to  a 
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husband's  petition,"  and  explaining',  "  1  liave  taken  great 
pains  to  oblige  the  gentlemen  at  Calcutta  by  sending 
them  plays,  scenes,  and  rather  better  ;  in  return  they 
have  sent  me  Madeira,  and  poor  Rachael  the  unfortunate 
chintzes.  She  has  set  her  young  heart  upon  making 
some  alterations  in  our  little  place  at  Hampton.  .  .  . 
She  had  prepared  paper,  chairs,  etc.,  for  this  favourite 
token  of  East  India  gratitude."  After  Garrick's  death 
his  widow  continued  to  occupy  the  villa  until  she  died  in 
1822.  The  two  successive  tenants  appear  to  have  pre- 
ser\ed  several  of  the  rooms  (of  which  the  bedroom  was 
certainly  one)  in  their  original  state.  .\t  the  auction  in 
1864  the  furniture  was  acquired  by  members  of  C.arrick's 
family,  and  was  finally  inherited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Trevor, 
wlio  is  directly  descended  from  Garrick's  brother  George. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Litchfield,  for  many  years  senior 
p.inner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  Litchfield  &  Co. 
(3,  Bruton  Street,  Bond  Street),  has 
now^  relinquished  his  share  in  the 
business,  which  has  been  purchased 
b\  Mr.  W'altL-r  L.  Brothers,  his  junior  partner,  who 
joined  the  firm  over  twenty  years  ago,  since  when  he 
has  had  its  entire  management.  Mr.  Brothers  comes  of 
an  artistic  family,  his  father  being  Mr.  Charles  Brothers, 
the  well-known  decorator,  who  carried  out  the  restora- 
tion of  Osterley  Park  and  other  important  works.  Mr. 
Brothers  himself  studied  for  a  number  of  years  under 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  the  distinguished  architect,  and  son 
of  the  designer  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He 
acquired  further  experience  in  the  service  of  Messrs. 
George  TroUope  &  Co.,  and  afterwards  with  his  father, 
while  since  he  has  been  connected  with  Messrs.  Litchfield 
he  has  carried  out  important  restorations  in  many  of  the 
larger  English  country  seats,  including  Knowsley,  Blen- 
heim, Chatsworth,  Moreton  Hall  and  Moreton  Paddox, 
Warwickshire,  and  Holme  Lacy.  The  work  carried  out 
on  the  last-named  house  was  of  especial  importance,  as 
the  historic  mansion  had  been  so  altered  and  neglected 
by  previous  owners  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  exten- 
sive restorations,  while  the  addition  of  a  new  central  hall 
and  staircase  to  the  building,  carried  out  in  admirable 
harmony  with  the  dignified  and  stately  style  of  the 
original,  exemplified  the  talent  of  Mr.  Brothers  for  his 
original  work.  Other  of  his  achievements  include  the 
restorations  and  additions  to  Thornton  Manor  and  The 
Hill,  Hanipstead,  the  seats  of  Lord  Leverhulme.  As  with 
most  important  firms,  a  large  portion  of  .Messrs.  Litch- 
field's staff,  including  the  two  sons  of  .Mr.  Hrotlicrs,  \\h() 
have  ably  assisted  him  for  some  years  past,  arc  now  scr\  ini; 


In  the  Forces  at  the  front,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  spared  to  return  and  aid  in  maintaining  and 
enhancing  the  reputation  of  this  well-known  house. 


National  Com- 
petition for  a 
Commemorativ 
Medal 


The  War  Office  announce  a  competition,  open  to  all 
l!ritish-l5orn  subjects,  for  a  Memorial  Plaque  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next-of-kin  of  members 
of  His  Majesty's  Naval  and  Military 
Forces  w-ho  have  fallen  in  the  war. 
The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  con- 
ditions :  the  memorial  is  to  take  the 
form  of  a  bronze  plaque  with  an  area  of  as  near  as 
possible  18  square  inches;  e.g.,  it  may  be  a  circle  of 
4J  inches  in  diameter,  or  a  square  of  4j  inches,  or  a 
rectangle  of  5  by  3f  inches.  The  plaque  is  to  be  pro- 
duced by  casting  from  a  model,  which  should  be  finished 
with  precision.  All  designs  submitted  must  be  actual 
models  of  the  dimensions  indicated.  No  models  on  a 
larger  scale  will  be  considered,  and  no  competitor  may 
submit  more  than  two  models.  The  design  should  com- 
prehend a  subject  and  a  brief  inscription  ;  for  the  latter 
the  words  "He  Died  for  Freedom  and  Honour"  have 
already  been  decided  upon,  while  space  must  be  left  on 
the  plaque  for  the  insertion  of  the  surname  and  initials  of 
the  person  commemorated.  In  the  case  of  a  rectangular 
design  this  space  should  be  left  at  the  base  ;  while  if  the 
design  is  circular,  a  margin  surrounding  it,  or  partially 
surrounding  it,  should  be  left  free.  Prizes  to  an  aggregate 
amount  of  ^500  will  be  awarded  (in  proportions  to  be 
subsequently  decided)  for  a  limited  number  of  the  more 
successful  models.  No  framed  models  can  be  accepted, 
but  each  model  should  be  packed  in  a  small  box  and 
delivered  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  not  later 
than  the  1st  of  November  next.  .Models  should  not  be 
signed,  but  should  be  marked  on  the  back  with  a  motto 
or  pseudonym,  which  should  also  be  written  on  a  sealed 
envelope  containing  the  competitor's  name  and  address. 
Models  to  which  prizes  are  awarded  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Government. 

The  competition  should  evoke  a  large  number  of 
designs,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  those  selected  for 
reproduction  will  reach  a  higher  artistic  standard  than 
that  associated  with  the  majority  of  British  medals  issued 
during  recent  years.  The  Government  do  not  announce 
by  whom  the  designs  are  to  be  judged,  but  one  would 
suggest  that  the  services  of  some  well-known  sculptor 
used  to  this  class  of  work  should  be  requisitioned,  and 
also  that  all  the  models  reaching  an  adequate  degree  of 
proficii-ncy  shoukl  lie  placed  on  public  exhibition,  whether 
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"  The  Life  of 
John  Wilkes,"  by 
Horace  Bleackley 
(John   Lane, 
l6s.  net) 


Historians,  whilst  highly  approving  of  the  reforms 
that  John  Wilkes  was  the  means  of  obtaining  for  the 
country,  have  rarely  had  a  good 
word  to  say  for  the  reformer  himself. 
He  has  been  described  by  Green  as 
"a  worthless  profligate,"  by  Bright 
as  a  "scurrilous  writer  of  most 
licentious  morals,"  and  Macaulay, 
who  descends  to  more  personal  details,  tells  us  that  "his 
face  .  .  .  was  so  hideous  that  the  caricaturists  were 
forced  in  their  own  despite  to  flatter  him."  From  this  last 
reproach  Mr.  Horace  Bleackley's  interesting  biography 
of  the  great  demagogue  will  at  any  rate  deliver  him. 
The  work  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  about  a  dozen 
typical  portraits  of  the  great 
demagogue  are  included. 
From  these  one  may  conclude 
that  John  Wilkes  might  even 
have  been  considered  a  well- 
favoured  man  had  it  not  been 
for  his  bad  teeth  and  his  squint. 
These  features  are,  of  course, 
disguised  or  concealed  in  the 
serious  likenesses  by  Zoffany, 
Earlom,  Hudson,  Pine,  and 
others  ;  but  Hogarth,  in  his 
famous  caricature,  has  done  his 
worst  with  them,  besides  in- 
vesting Wilkes's  countenance 
with  a  smile,  which,  perhaps, 
more  thoroughly  merits  tlic- 
appellation  of  satanic  than  any 
other  expression  of  diabolism 
shown  in  the  work  of  a  modern 
artist.  Yet  Hogarth,  though 
he  suggests  evil,  does  not  sug- 
gest great  ugliness,  and  his 
print,  in  its  delineation  of  the  sitter's  features,  confirms 
the  truth  of  his  more  pleasing  portraits.  Mr.  Bleackley's 
work,  however,  by  no  means  depends  upon  the  illustrations 
for  its  attraction.     Without   disguising  Wilkes's  failings, 
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the  writer  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability,  and  from  the  immense  mass  of  material  accumu- 
lated at  the  British  .Museum  and  in  other  public  and 
private  libraries,  he  has  delved  out  convincing  evidences 
of  his  political  foresight,  resolution,  and  patriotism. 
Wilkes's  vices  were  those  of  his  age,  and  in  his  case  were 
largely  accented  by  a  faulty  education  and  an  uncon- 
genial marriage.  One  may  suspect  that  they  were  not 
nearly  so  great  as  Wilkes  allowed  to  be  inferred.  .\ 
reputation  for  excessive  w-ickedness,  added  to  his  powers 
as  a  wit  and  raconteur,  made  him  a  piquant  figure  in 
society,  and  he  sedulously  cultivated  it  in  oi-der  to  enter 
tho  charmed  circle  of  men  of  rank  and  territorial  influence 
who  held  the  destinies  of  the 
kingdom  in  their  hands. 
Political  ambition,  awakened 
by  assisting  in  the  election  of 
a  friend,  induced  him  to  spend 
between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand pounds  in  contesting  the 
hopeless  seat  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  .\  further  ^7,000 
secured  his  election  at  Ayles- 
bury, and  in  1757  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
follower  of  the  elder  Pitt.  He 
hoped  for  a  place,  but  none 
was  given  him,  and  in  1761  his 
aspirations  in  this  direction 
were  crushed  by  Lord  Bute's 
entrance  into  office.  The  new 
minister,  backed  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  king,  arni  sup- 
liiirled  by  the  whole  Tory 
party  with  a  substantial 
minority  of  the  Whigs,appeared 
invulnerable.  The  crisis  trans- 
formed Wilkes  "from  a  mere 
political  dilettante  into  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  partisans." 
He  saw  that  the  old  Whig  party,  split  up  and  hopelessly 
disorganised,  could  ofier  no  effectual  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  he  determined  to  appeal  to  public 
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opinion  outside  by  means  of  his  pen.  The  publication  of 
the  famous  North  Briton  was  the  resuk.  It  was  barely 
countenanced  by  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  but  "well 
written,  witty  and  epigrammatic,"  and  assailing  the 
ministers,  and  even  the  king,  with  a  vehemence  and  direct- 
ness hitherto  unknown  in  the  press,  it  acquired  extra- 
ordinary popularity,  and  was  declared  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  opposition. 
Largely  owing  to  Wilkes's  efforts,  Bute  was  forced  to 
retire.  Greville,  who  succeeded  him,  decided  to  prosecute 
the  writer,  and  the  struggle  with  the  Crown,  which  was  to 
make  Wilkes  the  most  popular  man  in  England,  com- 
menced. Mr.  Bleackley  conclusively  shows  that  Wilkes 
displayed  extraordinary  generalship  as  well  as  boldness 
in  the  conflict.  He  employed  every  legal  device  possible 
to  aid  him  in  his  defence,  and  centred  the  eyes  of  the 
country  on  the  struggle.  Though  eventually  forced  to 
fly  the  country  and  remain  for  three  years  in  exile  in 
France,  his  campaign  had  shaken  the  power  ot  the 
government  and  even  of  the  throne,  and  obtained  an 
important  legal  declaration  in  favour  of  the  liberty.  His 
return  to  England  brought  about  another  crisis.  The 
government,  conscious  of  their  loss  of  prestige  through 
their  last  contest  with  the  great  demagogue,  were  anxious 
to  ignore  him,  but  Wilkes  would  not  consent  to  a  truce, 
and  his  election  by  Middlesex,  the  most  populous  and 
independent  constituency  in  the  country,  gave  him  a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  renew  the  attack.  He  was 
imprisoned,  the  House  of  Commons  declared  his  election 
— several  tinies  repeated — null  and  void,  and  gave  his 
opponent  .the  seat ;  but  Wilkes,  despite  the  opposition 
of  King,  Lords,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  personal  hostility  to  him  of  most 
of  the  Whig  leaders,  to  whose  party  he  was  attached, 
ultimately  gained  the  victory.  He  did  this  almost  entirely 
through  his  own  exertions,  and  through  the  consummate 
ability  with  which  he  utilised  the  resources  of  the  law  in 
the  struggle  and  marshalled  the  civic  forces  of  London 
to  his  support.  The  points  decided  by  his  struggle  were 
of  supreme  importance,  for  they  ensured  the  immunity 
of  the  subject  from  arrest  under  a  general  warrant,  the 
right  of  a  constituency  to  select  its  own  representative, 
and  the  right  of  the  press  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
parliament.  Before  the  time  of  Wilkes  the  country  was 
practically  governed  by  an  oligarchy  drawn  from  a  few 
county  families,  who  struggled  among  themselves  for  the 
perquisites  of  power.  (Jcorge  111.  tried  to  secure  the 
latter  for  the  Crown.  It  was  Wilkes,  more  than  any  one, 
who  foiled  his  designs  by  calling  public  opinion  to  his 
aid  and  showing  that  it  was  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  his  action,  by  giving  democracy  some  insight  into  its 
own  strength,  paved  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  which  the  Napoleonic  wars  delayed  until  well 
on  into  the  next  century.  Wilkes  himself  was  largely  to 
bliime  for  the  comparatively  low  estimation  in  which  he 
has  been  held  by  posterity.  He  was  profligate  and 
extravagant,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his 
defects,  while  he  proclaimed  that  his  political  actions 
were  largely  guided  by  mercenary  motives.  This  Mr. 
Bleackley   shows    not    to    have    been    the    case,    for    he 


maintained  consistent  principles  throughout.  The  truth  is 
that  Wilkes  was  a  demagogue,  who  had  no  great  desire 
to  be  associated  with  democracy.  His  ambitions  were 
aristocratic,  and  his  political  ideals  hardly  more  advanced 
than  those  of  his  more  liberal  Whig  contemporaries.  He 
invoked  the  mob  to  help  him  in  achieving  these  ends,  but 
had  no  wish  to  go  beyond  them,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  moderate  liberalism  of 
Pitt  rather  than  the  more  advanced  views  of  Fox.  In 
private  life  Wilkes  was  an  affectionate  father,  and  there 
are  grounds  for  supposing  that  if  his  wife  had  been  a 
congenial  companion,  he  might  have  proved  a  devoted 
husband.  The  tablet  erected  by  him  to  his  gardener 
Smart,  on  the  wall  of  Wilkes's  house,  facing  the  church- 
yard, Aylesbury— a  sketch  of  which  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Cockrell 
is  reproduced — shows  that  he  could  cherish  a  warm  affec- 
tion for  his  servants.  As  an  officer  of  the  Militia,  a 
magistrate  and  Lord  Mayor  and  Chamberlain  of  the  City 
of  London,  Wilkes  always  showed  himself  capable  and 
zealous,  while  his  speeches  distinguish  him  as  possessed 
of  a  political  foresight  far  greater  than  that  of  most  con- 
temporary statesmen.  Wilkes  was  not  a  good  man,  but 
he  was  better  than  his  reputation,  while  Mr.  Bleackley 
conclusively  shows  that  his  abilities  were  far  greater  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  interesting  and  well-written 
biography  should  do  much  to  raise  the  great  demagogue 
to  his  proper  place  in  history. 

.■\N  admirably  compiled  catalogue  raisonee  of  the 
Loan  Exhibition  of  Relics  of  Past  and  Present  Wars, 
held  at  South  Lodge,  Horsham. 
"  Catalogue  of  the  ^iugust  Jth,  1916,  wil'l  form  a  useful 
Loan  Exhibition  exemplar  to  those  engaged  in  form- 
of  Past  and  |,^^^.  similar  displays.       Mr.    F.    M. 

Present  Wars,  Graves,  who  is  responsible  for  the 

record,  has  done  his  work  carefully 


held  at  South 

Lodere, Horsham,"  ,     ..^   .       ,         ,  .  .  ,, 

,     _    '      -,  and  efficiently ;  the  entries  are  full 

by  F.  M.  Graves 

(G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons) 


and  lucid,  while  the  correctness  of 
their  statements  bears  testimony 
that  the  numerous  authorities  which 
are  given  have  been  diligently  consulted.  Not  a  few  of 
the  exhibits  were  of  national  interest.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  gold  Juxon  medal,  cast  and  chased  by 
Briot  for  King  Charles  I.  in  assertion  of  the  claim  of 
England  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A  medal  in  silver 
similar  to  this  is  in  the  British  Museum,  but  no  other  gold 
specimen  is  known.  Tradition  says  that  this  was  given 
by  King  Charles  shortly  before  his  death  to  Archbishop 
Juxon,  who  gave  it  a  few  years  later  to  his  niece,  Elizabeth 
Merlott,  of  Muntham.  It  has  a  perfect  pedigree  from 
her  time  until  it  reached  the  hands  of  its  present  owner, 
Mr.  Percy  S.  (jodnian,  also  of  Muntham.  .Mmost  as 
interesting  were  the  silver  military  badges  of  Charles  I., 
lent  by  Mrs.  \'easey,  one  of  which  commemorated 
the  battle  of  Edgehill,  while  the  other  was  intended  to 
be  worn  by  partisans  of  the  royal  party.  British  naval 
.and  military  medals  ot  nearly  all  periods  were  well  re- 
presented, beginning  with  the  military  medal  struck  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  1650,  and  the 
naval  reward  medal  of  1653.     The  collection  of  weapons 
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commenced  with  flint  arrowheads  ot  the  Stone  Ai;e, 
though  there  were  few  items'  anterior  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  which  time  modern  conditions  of  warfare 
may  be  said  to  have  been  substantially  adopted.  Pictures 
and  prints  included  several  examples  of  unique  interest, 
chiefamong  which  was,  perhaps,  the  portrait  of  Charles  1., 
painted  during  his  confinement  at  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
and  given  by  him  to  Colonel  Hammond,  the  governor, 
as  a  remembrance.  The  painting  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Hammond's  family  until  1830,  when 
the  then  owner  made  it  over  to  .Mr.  Hurst,  of  Horsham, 
a  connection  of  his,  from  whom  it  descended  to  its  present 
owner,  Mrs.  Hurst.  Relics  of  the  present  war  were 
jilentiful,  comprising  military  and  naval  weapons  and 
munitions  of  nearly  all  descriptions,  gathered  from  the 
\arious  battle  fronts.  The  only  failing  of  the  exhibition 
— and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  similar  displays  have  not 
been  wanting  in  the  same  respect-was  the  paucity  of 
items  having  historical  connection  with  the  locality.  The 
number  of  weapons  used  by  Sussex  men,  of  military  or 
naval  medals  gained  by  them,  or  of  their  portiaits  or 
autographs,  w^as  relatively  very  small.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  gauged  from  them  the  locality  of 
the  exhibition,  for  other  counties  were  almost  as  strongly 
represented.  In  a  country  like  England,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  rarely  reside  in  the  same 
<listrict  beyond  one  or  two  generations,  and  where  tin- 
recruiting  for  the  regular  army  and  the  navy  is  not  on  u 
strict  territorial  basis,  this  is,  of  course,  inevitable,  but  it 
makes  it  more  necessary  that  each  town  should  form  its 
own  permanent  collection  of  local  war  relics,  otherwise, 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two,  the  objects  of  w  hich 
it  should  have  consisted  will  be  irretrievably  scattered. 


"  On  Collecting 
Japanese  Colour- 
Prints,"  by 
Basil  Stewart 
(Kegan  Paul  & 
Co.      6s.  net) 


ihile  he  does 


.Mr.  B.\sil  Ste\v,\rts  book  On  Collecting  Japanese 
Colour- Prints  has  the  merits  of  clarity  and  conciseness. 
It  is  primarily  "  intended  for  the 
amateur  starting  a  collection,  or  for 
the  person  who,  while  not  actually  a 
collector,  is  sufficiently  interested  to 
read  about  the  subject,  but  finds 
most  books  hitherto  written  on 
Japanese  prints  somewhat  beyond 
has  kept  this  aim  steadily  in  view,  and 
go  so  exhaustively  into  the  merits  of 
different  schools  and  artists  as  the  majority  of  the  books 
dealing  with  the  subject,  he  gives  some  admirable 
chapters  on  the  production  of  prints,  the  formation  of  a 
collection,  forgeries,  imitations  and  reprints,  and  the 
methods  of  dating  and  inscribing  the  impressions.  Even 
the  advanced  collector  will  find  much  of  the  latter  infor- 
mation valuable,  more  especially  that  atiforded  by  the 
illustrations,  in  w^hich  a  key  is  given  to  the  inscription  on 
each  impression  reproduced,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
jajjanese  signs  and  characters  translated.  .K  knowledge 
of  these  matters  is  essential  to  the  amateur,  and  they 
have  been  seldom  better  or  more  explicitly  explained. 
Besides  the  title,  which  is  by  no  means  invariably  pre- 
sent, the  orthodox  Japanese  colour-print  bears  the  name 
of  the  artist,  the  seal  of  the  publisher,  the  date  seal,  and 
frequently  the  Kiwame  seal,  to  show  that  the  imprcision 
is  ])erfect.  Unlike  European  prints,  in  which  the  in- 
scriptions are  generally  printed  on  the  margin  underneath 
the  work,  these  signs  are  usually  found  on  the  plate 
itself,  their  allocation  being  almost  solely  determined 
uith  an  eye  to  their  decorative  effect,  which  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  amateurs  without  a  guide  to  comprehend 
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their  significance.  Another  point  which  presents  great 
difficuhies  to  amateurs  is  the  discrimination  of  forgeries 
and  reprints  from  originals,  and  Mr.  Stewart's  remarks 
on  the  subject  will  be  found  highly  instructive.  As 
with  English  work,  the  collector  has  not  only  to  guard 
against  modern  reproductions,  but  also  against  old  re- 
prints ;  while  a  third  class  of  forgeries  was  issued  by  old 
publishers  in  the  form  of  works  by  unpopular  artists, 
bearing  the  names  of  more  famous  contemporaries  as 
their  designers.  "This  was  accomplished  by  cutting  out 
of  the  block  the  real  artist's  signature,  and  letting  in  a 
fresh  piece  of  wood  exactly  the  same  with  the  forged 
signature  of  another  designer. "  So  neatly  was  this  done, 
that  the  print  bore  no  sign  of  having  been  tampered  with. 
Mr.  Stewart  furnishes  an  adequate  general  introduction 
to  the  different  schools  and  their  leading  exponents,  and 
altogether  has  compressed  into  his  work  an  amount  of 
useful  information  hardly  to  be  matched  in  some  standard 
works  of  much  larger  dimensions. 


1  N  describing  and  cataloguing  Sinhalese  Banners  and 
Standards,  M  r.  Edward  \V.  Perera  has  had  to  gather  man)- 
of  his  facts  from  remote  periods  of 
history,  for  flags  came  into  use  far 
earlier  among  Asiatic  nations  than 
they  did  in  Europe.  As  early  as 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  Mahab- 
huratu  describes  numerous  emblems 
borne  by  the  monarchs  of  Southern 
1  ndia  on  the  field  of  Kurukshetra, 
and  the  Sinhalese  ensign  came  into 
being  only  a  little  later  than  this. 
The  1  i  o  n,  which  forms  its  distin- 
guishing emblem,  appears  to  have 
he  fifth  century  B.C.  by  Wijaya,  the 
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been  introduced 
fust  of  the  historical  monarchs  of  Ceylon,  in  token  of  his 
fabled  origin  from  the  king  of  the  beasts.  On  the  gate- 
way of  Sanchi,  circa  300  B.C.,  there  is  a  representation  of 
the  Sinhalese  royal  standard,  which  was  then  emblazoned 
with  three  lion.s,  and  the  lion  continued  to  be  represented 
on  many  works  of  sculpture  connected  with  the  royal 
palaces,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  instances  being  the 
lion  staircase 'house  at  Sigiriya,  built  by  King  Kasyappa  I. 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  .\.\^.,  in  which 
the  whole  edifice  was  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
lion  with  claws  about  four  feet  high.  The  banners  used 
in  these  early  times  have  inevitably  perished,  and,  as 
banners  themselves  are  seldom  represented  in  stone,  the 
next  evidence  of  the  device  on  the  royal  standard  is  given 
by  Mr.  Perera  in  a  quotation  from  the  Perakumbdsiritha, 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  it  is  described 
as  tlic  lion  banner.  The  royal  standard,  however,  was 
only  one  of  many  flags  in  Ceylon,  where  the  use  of 
banners  of  all  kinds  must  have  more  than  rivalled  the 
display  of  heraldic  insignia  in  Europe  during  the  .Middle 
.•\ges.  The  separate  provinces  of  the  island  had  each  its 
separate  flag.  The  minor  kingdoms  of  the  island  were 
.similarly  distinguished,  as  were  also  ruling  chiefs  and 
■"the   Heads  of  the    diflfcrent    Boards   or    Departments 


(panti)  which  formed  separate  branches  of  administra- 
tion." Temples  had  their  appropriate  banners,  and  the 
different  castes,  originally  organised  on  the  basis  of  craft 
guilds,  each  carried  their  own  device  emblematical  of 
their  trade.  All  these  flags  were  divided  into  different 
classes  according  to  signs  and  shapes,  while  their  colora- 
tion had  a  symbolical  meaning  ;  thus  red  or  white  denoted 
victory,  and  black  defeat.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going epitome  that  the  task  which  Mr.  Perera  essays  is 
by  no  means  light,  the  more  especially  as  he  has 
attempted  to  secure  photographs  or  reliable  drawings  of 
all  the  more  interesting  flags  he  describes,  and  has 
actually  given  illustrations  of  over  a  hundred.  His 
work  has  been  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
access  to  the  examples  still  in  existence,  many  of  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  while 
the  whereabouts  of  a  number  is  quite  unknown.  The 
difficulty  is  exemplified  by  his  labours  in  obtaining  a 
reliable  representation  of  the  Sinhalese  royal  standard, 
disused  since  the  deposition  of  the  last  king  of  Kandy 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  Cej'lon  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Sinhalese  princes 
adapted  their  ancient  emblems  to  the  requirements  of 
the  European  rules  of  heraldr)-  ;  the  lion  was  represented 
holding  a  sword  in  its  right  paw,  and  a  ray  of  the  sun 
was  shown  issuing  from  each  angle  of  the  border  of  the 
flag.  Mr.  Perera  illustrates  several  forms  of  the  standard. 
In  some  a  whip  of  authority'is  substituted  for  the  sword, 
and  four  bo-pat  (leaves  of  the  sacred  pipul  tree),  which 
denoted  that  Ceylon  was  a  Buddhist  kingdom,  substituted 
instead  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
standards  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Sri  Wikkrama,  last  king  of 
Kandy  (1798-1815),  which  was  taken  by  Captain  Pollock 
in  1803,  and  appeared  to  have  been  lost.  After  much 
searching,  Mr.  Perera  eventually  discovered  it  in  Chelsea 
Hospital,  together  with  two  other  banners,  hopelessl>- 
faded.  It  could  only  be  recognised  after  being  renovated, 
but  a  good  reproduction  in  colours  of  it  forms  one  of  the 
illustrations  to  the  volume.  The  ground  of  the  flag  is 
crimson,  and  the  lion,  border,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  in 
gold.  Another  excellent  colour-plate  is  given  of  the  flag 
of  the  Satagmana  weavers,  which  is  decorated  by  an 
elaborate  representation  of  several  incidents  connected 
with  the  arrival  of  the  caste  in  India,  and  the  reception 
of  their  chief  by  the  king.  The  original,  which  dated 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  «as  taken  to  England  and 
accidentally  destroyed,  but  Mr.  Perera  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  second  fine  example,  from  which  his  illus- 
tration is  taken.  The  comparati\-ely  short  life  which 
flags  of  any  sort  possess,  unless  preserved  with  exemplary 
care,  make  it  essential  that  records  of  them  should  be 
preserved,  otherwise  the  legends  and  historical  associa- 
tions attached  to  them  become  forgotten.  Mr.  Perera 
has  done  this  work  with  great  thoroughness  for  Ceylon, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  records  may  be  made 
of  flags  of  other  countries.  The  volume,  which  forms 
one  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Columba  Museum  series,  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  clearly  printed,  but  would  have 
been  improved  by  a  more  adccjuate  index. 
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It  is  rare,  indeed,  since  the  great  war  began,  to  find  a 
Ixiok  publislicd  ill  England  with  a  German  title,  and  in 
which  a  German  text  takes  priority 
"  Die  Hohenzol-  ,,^,g^  j,,g  English  translation.  This 
lern  Damerung  "  ^^^^^^^  j^  j^-^  Hohemolkrn  Dame- 
Twelve  Illustra-  rutig,  a  close  adaptation  of  some 
tions  by  passages  from  Wagner's  Niblun^'s 

P'^",  ^',P°'  ,  Rin^,  which  afford  themes  for 
(Lecil,  rainier  &  ,  ,      ,,      ,-.■.        ,■,,  •, 

i,  '  ,  ,.  twelve  cartoons  by  Mr.  Glyn  Phil- 
Hayward.  5s.net)  ,      ,  '.  e  tl 

pot.     In  the  openmg  scene  of  Ine 

Rhinegold.  tin-  yold,  symbol  of  earthly  power,  lies  safely 
in  the  depths  of  the  waters,  guarded  by  elemental  forces, 
from  «hich  it  can  only  be  wrested  b>-  him  whose  lust  for 
power  w^ill  drive  him  to  forswear  the  charities  of  existence 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  treasure.  The  feat  is  accom- 
plished, but  it  brings  about  the  downfall  and  ruin  of  all 
concerned.  Mr.  Philpot's  cartoons  apply  this  parable  to 
modern  German  ambitions  and  war-aims.  His  designs 
are  distinguished  in  sentiment,  vigorously  drawn  and 
powerful  in  their  expression  of  light  and  shade,  but  they 
do  not  tell  their  story  clearly,  and  the  characters  repre- 
sented are  not  sufficiently  differentiated.  A  cartoon 
should  tell  its  story  sufficiently  well  as  to  be  almost 
independent  of  a  written  description,  but  the  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Philpot's  series  would  be  hopeless  without  this, 
adjunct.  The  work  has  been  probably  inspired  with  .i 
desire  to  convert  German  .■\mericans  from  their  sym- 
Iiathetic  attitude  towards  the  German  cause,  by  aid  ot 
an  allegory  drawn  from  their  own  national  legends,  and 
should  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  them.  The  publication 
is  excellently  printed  and  mounted. 


selected 
illustrate  the 

History  of 

„      ..  ,    ^  wnue    tney   connnea  me   examples 

English  Prose  ,  ■         t  n  j-.-  . 

T-.     .        r  shown  to  copies  of  first  editions,  yet 

Fiction  from  .         /  , 

.485  to  1870"  "■^"  ^""^  ""^''^  restrictions  they 
(Grolier  Club  gathered  together  a  collection  of  161 
New  York)  '  ""''ks-  AH  these  won  contemporary 
popularity  ;  many  of  their  names  are 
household  words,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  an  ordinary 
cultured  man  has  read  more  than  a  third  of  them,  cr  has 
read  more  than  half  of  these  as  a  matter  of  choice  rather 
than  of  duty.  Caxton's  Reaiytll  of  the  Histories  of  Troy, 
c.  1475,  'he  first  book  printed  in  the  English  language, 
is  remembered  rather  for  the  latter  fact  than  because  of 
the  attractiveness  of  its  contents.  Malory's  Le  Morte 
Darthur,  1485,  and  M ore's  Utopia,  1516,  still  retain  their 
position  as  literary  classics,  but  it  may  be  surmised  that 
the  contents  of  the  latter  are  better  known  from  extracts 
and  summaries  given  in  literary  primers  than  from  first- 
hand perusals  of  the  original  work.  Sir  Philip  .Sidneys 
Arcadia  retains  its  posthumous  immortality  in  similar 
fashion,  while  the  Rosalynde  of  Thomas  Lodge  is  chiefly 


.\  c.\TAi.oi;UE  of  Books  selected  to  illustrate  the  History 

of  English  Prose  Fiction  from  1485  to  i8jo,  exhibited  at 

the  Groher  Club,  New  York,    serves 

"  A  Catalogue         ^^  remind  one  how  comparatively  few 

of  Books  in  romances  have  retained  their  contem- 

First  Editions         porary   popularity.      The   committee 

wisely  limited  their  choice  to  not  more 

than  three  works  by  any  single  author, 

while    they   confined  the   exampl 


remembered  because  it  furnished  the  plot  of  Shake- 
speare's As  You  Like  It.  The  remainder  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  prose  fiction  includes  items  of  interest  to  the 
bibliophile  and  student,  but  nothing  which  is  read  by  the 
general  public.  The  seventeenth  century  produced  onh' 
two  romances  which  have  retained  their  \ogue.  The 
first  was  Cervantes'  Don  <2uixote,  represented  in  the 
Grolier  Club  exhibition  by  translations  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  work  published  in  1612  and  1620,  while  the  other 
is  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  which  Bunyan  gained  and 
retained  the  suffrages  of  the  religious  public  by  clothing 
theology  in  the  attractive  garb  of  a  tale  of  adventure. 
The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  modern  no\el  come  into 
being,  and  some  of  the  finest  classics  in  the  language 
were  produced,  yet  one  suspects  that  Defoe's  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  the  only  one  which  enjoys  a  popular  vogue  with 
the  unlettered.  Abbreviated  and  expurgated  editions  of 
Gulliver's  Travels  con\-ert  the  biting  satire  of  Swift  into 
spoon-meat  for  the  young  ;  the  comparative  shortness  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  'its  play  of  li\ely  incident 
and  shrewd  yet  kindly  humour,  cause  it  to  find  a  niche  in 
popular  book-shelves  ;  but  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne 
are  considered  coarse  by  the  present  generation,  and 
Richardson  too  long-winded.  J  ohnson's.ffaj'Ji?/aJ' is  remem- 
bered only  by  name,  and  the  same  limited  immortality  is 
shared  by  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto,  Beckford's  Vathek, 
and  Anne  Radcliffe's  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  Madame 
d'Arblay  and  Miss  Austin  still  enjoy  a  limited  vogue, 
but  it  is  gradually  fading,  while  the  other  novelists  re- 
presented at  the  Grolier  Club  are  scarcely  known  to  the 
great  public,  e\-en  by  name.  The  nineteenth  century 
was  the  great  period  of  the  fiction  writer.  Scott  and 
Dickens  enjoyed  a  contemporary  prestige  and  popularity 
which  have  not  been  bestowed  on  any  of  their  successors. 
This  still  largely  endures,  but  one  wonders  if  it  will  con- 
tinue beyond  another  generation  or  two.  English  young 
people  are  beginning  to  find  Scott  tedious,  and  want  their 
historical  romances  more  highly  spiced  with  adventures  ; 
Dickens  describes  manners  and  customs  which  the  modern 
generation  do  not  understand,  and  are  apt  to  regard  as 
unreal.  The  books  of  Scott's  followers—  Ainsworth  and 
G.  P.  R.  James,  and  of  his  predecessor,  Miss  Porter— are 
already  being  forgotten,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
prose  works  of  the  great  Wizard  of  the  North,  if  they  do 
not  share  the  same  fate,  may  assume  a  place  among 
those  classics  which  are  chiefly  read  because  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  essential  in  order  to  pass^  certain  school  exa- 
minations. Such  a  contingency  seems  unlikely,  but 
Lily's  Euphues,  Morc's  Utopia,  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and 
Mrs.  Shelley's  Frankenstein  were  once  so  popular  that 
their  titles  have  added  fresh  words  to  the  English  lan- 
the  works  themselves  are  read  only  by 
I  .uii.iiw.  A  generation  or  two  hence 
i,i\  ,i«,iii  1)1.  kins,  and  Pickwick  best  re- 
use It  h.is  added  the  word  "  Pickwickian" 
(Kalnilarv. 
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A  Life  of  Ozias  Humphry 

.Mr.  John   LanI';  has  nea 
life  of  Ozias   Humphry. 
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Grandfather  Clocks.  — Hioi  (York).— Wiih  reference  to 
your  cnquir)',  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  any  clocks  of 
the  size  mentioned.  Those  that  ex  ist  are  only  freaks  if  genuine  ; 
if  not,  they  are  made  specially  to  meet  the  public  demand, 
which  will  not  be  satisfied  eNcept  by  obtaining  what  it  wants. 
The  smallest  genuine  one  which  we  have  lately  come  across  is 
one  by  John  Barnett,  1675-1682,  10  in.  dial,  6  ft.  3  in.  high, 
in  yew,  box  and  walnut  wood,  with  oyster  inlay. 

This  is  rather  small  for  the  usual  Grandfather,  but  is  a  very 
fine  clock,  and  priced  at  £^0.  The  only  specimen  of  a  Grand- 
mother clock  that  has  appeared  on  the  London  market  during 
the  last  twelve  months  fetched  ^^150. 

China  Inkstands.— BSSg  (Gibraltar).— The  china  ink- 
stands of  which  you  sent  photographs  are  probably  what  is 
known  as  biscuit  porcelain,  and  possibly  of  German  origin. 
Should  they  be  in  perfect  condition,  and  date  back  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  may  quite  possibly  be 
valuable,  but  we  cannot  give  any  definite  opinion  without  seeing 
the  pieces  themselves. 

Book.  — HS90  (Cosham).— 7'/;«  <i,uriftion  ami  use  of  an 
otdinaiy  Joint  RttU^  u'ith  other  useful  iotie/iiswus^  by  John 
Hrowne,  1669.  This  book  is  of  such  limited  interest  that  we 
fear  it  would  only  realise  a  very  small  sum  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

Painting  on  Copper.  -I!994  (Maidenhead).- We  do  not 
(|uite  understand  wh.u  you  mean  by  a  genuine  "  Carraci  "  on 
copper.  Will  you  kindly  send  us  a  fuUer  description,  and,  if 
jiossible,  a  photograph  ? 

Chippendale  Chair.— Bi, 003  (Clevedon).— As  far  as  we 

can  judge  from  the  photograph,  your  chair  appears  to  be  an 
interesting  example  of  the  Chipjiendale  period.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  say  whether  it  is  genuine  from  a  plxitograph,  Inil  if  it 
is,  its  value  should  be  from  ;^I5  to  ^20. 

Artists'  Names.— B948  (Scarborough).  — We  are  unable 
to  trace  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  reference  any  record  of  an 
artist  of  the  name  of  C.  Bougercjue.  As  regards  your  other 
picture  signed  A.  Piot,  this  may  possibly  be  the  work  of  A.  Pio, 
a  London  artist  who  worked  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  i860. 


advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant   may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Locke.— William  Loke,  mercer,  was  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  1507,  elected  alderman  and  served  as  sheriff  in 
1548.  lie  was  never  Lord  Mayor.  He  was  mercer  to  King 
Henry  VIH.,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  and  presented 
with  the  key  of  the  King's  Private  Chamber  to  come  when  he 
would.  His  Majesty  occasionally  honoured  the  alderman  by 
dining  with  him.  Sir  William  died  at  his  house  in  Bow  Lane 
in  1550,  and  was  buried  in  Mercers'  Chapel,  Cheapside. 

Sir  William  Loke  was  father  of  Sir  Michael  Loke, grandfather 
of  John  Lorke,  the  philosopher.  Sir  Michael  claimed  the  credit 
of  originating  Sir  ^L^rtin  Frobisher's  first  voyage,  and  fitting 
out  the  expedition. 

Victor. — Captain  Nicholas  Victor  of  Kibworthco.  Leicester, 
was  son  of  John,  son  of  Paul  Victor,  born  in  Italy  and  came  to 
lingland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  descended  of  a  family  of 
that  name  at  Florence,  sprung  from  the  family  of  Caponi 
in  Italy.  The  augmentation  and  crest  gained  by  Captain 
Nicholas  before  the  town  of  Oldenzell.  a  seigneury  of  Overyssel, 
in  1593,  against  a  Spanish  Captain  of  Horse  and  Governor  of 
the  said  town  who  bore  these  arms.  Az.  two  pallets  or,  on  a 
canton  of  the  last  three  ostrich,  the  first  arg.,  the  second  per 
pale  of  the  last  and  gules,  the  third  of  the  fourth.  Crest. — A 
cubit  arm  erect  in  armour,  brandishing  a  sword  all  ppr.,  betw. 
two  ostrich  feathers,  the  dexter  arg.,  the  sinister  gules. 

Hughes.  —  Robert  Edward  Hughes,  son  of  Edward  of 
Shenington  co.  Glouc,  clerk.  Matriculated  at  Magdalen 
College  26  July  1792,  aged  16;  B.A.  1796,  M..A.  1799.  rector 
of  Shenington  co.  Gloucester  1801,  of  Broughton  en.  Oxon. 
1814,  and  of  Allerton  1S36  until  his  death  i  Jiine  1846. 
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Essex  Bygones 
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The  Connoisseur  is  essentially  a  magazine 
tor  collectors,  and  it  is  to  the  more  collectable  articles 
appertaining  to  the  peculiar  class  of  antiques  known 
as  "  bygones  "  which  this  article  refers.  There  are 
highly  interesting,  though  cumbrous,  pieces  belonging 
to  the  species  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
purpose  and  application,  are  obviously  undesirable  to, 
private  collectors,  and  inappropriate  for  anything  other 
than  relics  in  a  country  museum.  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  curious  contrivances  which  have  become 
obsolete  during  the  last  half-century  were  connected, 
in  some  form  or  another,  with  the  essentially  domestic 
necessaries  of  food,  drink,  and  lighting  or  firing  ;  but 
while  considering  the  range  of  pieces  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  the  collector's  roll,  it  is  best  to  pass  over 
such  unwieldy  articles  as  cheese-pres.se.s,  hand-querns, 
or  grinding-stones  as  being  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  As  regards  rollfctors'  "  Iivl;()1h>,' 
many  of  the  devices  are 
ingenious,  some  are  in- 
tensely primitive,  and  a  '• 
Few  are  frankly  so  help- 
ful in  their  utilitarianism 
that  there  is  room  for 
wonder  that  their  use  is 
ntJt  revived  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Modern 
adaptations  would  re- 
tain, however,  only  in  a 
|)artial  degree,  the  de- 
lightful character  of  such 
old-world  article.s,  which 
were  innate  with  indi- 
vidualism of  the  rural 
life  of  England  before 
manufacture  entered  so 
deeply  into  it,  when 
home  persona  1  it\'  was 
more   prevalent,   and 
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;  were  not  standardised  anil  stamped  out  in  the 
same  mould. 

Some  of  the  Esse.\  museums  are  particularly  rich  in 
their  stores  of  "bygones,"  local  spirit  and  intelligent 
supervision  being  largely  responsible  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  articles,  a  great  many  of  which  belong  to  a 
category  often  only  appreciated  when  the  commodity 
itself  has  become  almost  e.xtinct.  Colchester  Castle 
Museum  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  movement, 
and  the  wealth  of  odd  little  curiosities  among  its 
exhibits,  which  in  many  a  similar  place  would  have 
been  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap,  is  extraordinary. 

It  is  not  unfitting  to  commence  an  account  of 
appliances  relating  to  food  with  a  reference  to  the 
humble  wooden  platter,  a  survival  of  media;val  fru- 
gality which  had  not  altogether  passed  into  disuse 
even  in  late  Georgian  times.  A  specimen  of  unknown 
(late,  now  in  Colchester  Ma>L-um,  was  discovered  under 
'  urious  circumstances, 
,ind  our  is  tempted  to 
I  ire  laic  its  description 


many   year 
;  esthetic: 


the 


fancy  of  an 
artist  was  drawn  towards 
,1  metal  receptacle  which 
■-ome  children  were  drag- 
l; i n g  at  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  string  up  and 
down  the  street  of  an 


f*. 


had  a 
purpo: 


'.  The  "iron  |)ot" 
swered  its  then 
■  for  years  with- 
1  m  b  e  r,  and  the 
ers  were  ([uite 
•d  when  the  artist 
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secured  its  possession  for  a  few  shillings.    This  piece, 
so  strangely  rescued,  turned  out  to  be  an  Edwardian 


the  inventor  of  this  relic.     It  is  quite  likely  that  little 
interest  was  shown  in  the  ingenious  oyster-opener,  for 


bassinet  of  the  finest  description  and  e.xceptional  rarity 

in  form.     The  modest  wooden  platter  in  Colchester 

Museum  cannot   be  compared  with  the  last-named 

rarity,  but  its  vicissitudes  must 

have  been  sufficiently  varied, 

for  this  depository  of  edibles 

was  detected  doing  duty  as 

oneot  a  pair  of  rough  scales, 

the  small  hollow  intended  for 

.salt  at  one  corner  being  used 

as  a  weight-slot.    The  bored 

holes  by  which  the  jjlate  was 

suspended  show   plainly  in 

our  illustration. 

ICssentially  English  is  a 
primitive  invention  known 
as  an  "oyster-opener,"  which 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  Col- 
chester Museum.  This  sim- 
ple but  clumsy  instrument  is 
in  the  form  of  a  wooden 
block,  hollowed  out  to 
accommodate  a  pretty  large 
oyster-shell,  and  fitted  with 
a  sort  of  lid,  leather-hinged, 
and  made  to  shut  down  half 
over  the  cavity.  The  lid  is 
mounted  with  a  brass  plate 
ith   the   Hano- 

rian  arms,  and  the  name 

Harlow,   probably  that  of 


emoossea 
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so  few  appear  to  be  in  e.xistence  at  the  present  time 
that  it  would  be  difificult  to  collect  another  specimen. 
The  illustration  of  this  piece  includes  a  horn-handled 
Georgian  oyster  -  knife,  dis- 
covered in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  town  on 
the  Colne. 

Not  many  modern  house- 
wives would  guess  correctly 
the  purpose  of  the  flat  slab 
of  wood  with  the  three  pro- 
jecting uprights.  It  is  what 
was  once  known  as  a  "pud- 
ding-maid," an  elementar\- 
contrivance  in  common 
use  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and 
po.ssibly  later,  the  uprights 
being  intended  to  support  the 
pudding-bag  into  which  the 
batter  was  poured.  There 
are  few  enough  of  these  sim- 
ple appliances  remaining,  and 


a  1  m o St  e n 1 1  r e  1  y  forgotten. 
Pudding-maids,  quaint  relics 
though  they  be,  are  scarcely 
articles  of  decorative  value, 
and  the  collector  will  more 
likely  be  attracted  by  articles 
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NOS.    IIIiJ.    AND    III/'.  —  DUMPLING-FORK     AND     BREAD- 1  OAb  I  EK 

of  Steel  and  hammered  iron,  which  are  still  to  be  olnious.  Originated  at  a  period  when  labour-saving 
obtained  in  fairly  considerable  numbers.  More  devices  were  hardly  imagined  or  esteemed,  it  yet 
elaborate   and   mechanical   than   the   last  -  mentioned         aimed  at  freeing  toast-makers  from  the  monotonous 


<^v^,. 


No.   III,.— H\i  lEsr   oi    ■.mUjl.iin      kec,  q    in     ion 

exhibit  is  the  stirel  bread-toaster,  \vhi(  h  w  I   ni\L((jnit  diud^ii\nl   lioldui^   link        llu    clip  siippnrling  the 

to.      The  object  of  this  ingenious  device  is  suttic  nntl\  sIk  c  ot   hie  id  uc  iks  on  i  hin^c   ittai'hed  to  the  .shaft, 

6s 
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enabling  tlic  former  to  stand  upri-lu 
before  the  embers  while  the  handle 
rests  on  the  floor,   the  housewife 
meanwhile   occupying  herself   with 
other  work.     After  the  bread  is 
browned  on  one  side,  a  men:  turn 
of  the  handle  reverses  the  rack  and 
allows  the  opposite  side  to  be  treated 
in  like  manner.    Bread-toasters  were 
habitually  employed  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  in  bygone  times,  and  their 
use  has,  perhaps,  not  altogether  de- 
parted.    There  are  several  varieties 
of   this  appliance   in    the    .Saffron 
Walden   and  other  local  museums, 
but  tile  parti<-ular  example  here 
depicted,   with   the  (juaint    litde 
vase-shaped    terminations,  giving  a 
neat   finish  to  its  clips,  is  in 
lirivate  possession.     It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  thickness  of  the 
slice  is  hardly  that  which  would  be 
wished  for  at  a  modern  breakfast  or 
tea  table. 

Long  toasting-forks  of  wrouglu 
iron  or  steel,  ornamented  with 
|)ierced  designs,  were  formerly  to 
be  picked  up  in  rural  districts  of 
Hast  Anglia.  These  are  locally 
termed  "dumpling-forks."  but  they 


are  almost  identical   with  the  so- 
called   "  pork -forks,"   which   were 
once  in  common  use  in   Northern 
iM-ance,   and   were,   only  a  decade 
or  so  ago,  to  be  obtained  in  fairly 
considerable  numbers  in  such 
regions  as  the  Pas  de  Calais  or 
Calvados.      Their  similarity   is  so 
striking  that  one  is  tempted  to 
believe    that   they    may   have 
been  a  recognised  class  of  exports 
from  one  country  to  the  other, 
their  place  of   origin  being  more 
])robablv  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.      Belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  domestic  appliances  is  the 
bacon-hanger,  an  automatic  contri- 
vance somewhat  resembling  an  \vv- 
hookj  which  was  employed   U-\ 
suspending  bacon  during  the  process 
of  smoking.     The  interesting  speci- 
men illustrated  here  was  discovered 
hanging  up  the  open  chimney  of 
an  ancient  farm-house  in  Essex, 
where  it  apparently  had  remained 
neglected  and  forgotten  for  a 
number  ot   years.      The  joints  are 
rusted  together,  and  now  immov- 
able, but  the  form   remains  intact, 
and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  a  once 
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serviceable  commcidity  now  fallen 
into  desuetude. 

Posset-holders,  or  "  pap- warmers  " 
as  they  were  more  frequently 
termed,  hint  rather  at  domestic 
sickness  or  infancy  than  of  con- 
vivial potations.  In  the  old  rural 
life  of  England,  however  sultry  the 
weather,  the  log  or  peat  fire  on  the 
open  hearth  was  seldom  allowed 
to  die  completely  out.  The  writer 
has  met  with  at  least  one  farm 
ingle-nook  where  the  feathery  ash 
has  glowed  continuously,  night  and 
clay,  for  certainly  over  twenty  years, 
the  bricks  beneath  being  worn  and 
burnt  into  a  deep  hollow.  The 
mulling  of  beer  or  heating  of  spirits 
would  thus  be  easily  accomplished 
at  any  hour  in  the  living-room,  but 
upstairs  trouble  and  smoke  would 
be  avoided  by  simply  suspending 
a  cup  in  the  metal  ring  elevated 
above  the  lighted  candle  in  the 
holder.  These  "  pap  -  warmers  " 
were  mostly  constructed  of 
pewter,  and  are  not  met  with  very 
frequently,  that  which  is  shown  here  (a 
Chalkley-f'oukl  collection)  being  now  ir 
iNIuseum. 

The  "bygone"  which  has  practically 
useful  to  the  present  day  is  the  han: 
These  receptacles, 
which  are  made  of 
oak  or  mahogany, 
mostly  date  from 
the  i  u  nction  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenthcenturies,  though 
a  few  may  be  earlier. 
The  more  h  o  m  e  1  y 
specimens,  like  the 
oyster  -opener,  are 
leather- hinged,  and 
they  are  occasionally 
decorated  with  brass 
studs  or  inlay  of 
coloured  woods.  The 
fitted  slots,  which  we 
find  in  the  more  ela- 
borate varieties  made 
for  the  sideboard,  are 
dispensed  with,  and 
their  wedge-shaped 
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relic  from  the 
the  Colchester 


outline  was  merely  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
knives  with  their  handles  upwards. 
The  cu.stom  of  having  initials  or 
monograms  impressed  on  family 
wine  -  bottles  is  rarely  continued 
nowadays,  unles.s,  indeed,  the 
owner  keeps  up  such  state  as  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  But 
a  hundred  years  or  so  ago  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  respectable 
families  of  yeoman  class  to  have 
their  ownership  so  indicated.  John 
Constable,  one  of  our  greatest  Eng- 
lish landscape  painters,  w^as  the 
son  of  (lolding  Constable,  a  miller, 
residing  at  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk. 
■|'he  father  was  a  wealthy  man, 
owning  considerable  property,  and 
he,  like  many  others  of  his  time, 
lavished  some  e.\pense  in  recording 
evidence  of  his  proprietorship  on 
his  wine-bottles.  John,  his  gifted 
s(jn,  was  born  in  1776,  and  it  may 
Ije  that,  in  anticipation  of  his 
coming  of  age,  the  elder  Constable 
laid  down  a  supply  of  wine  a  year 
ahead  in  order  to  celebrate  the  event.  The  wine- 
bottle  which  we  illustrate  came  from  the  Constable 
family,  and  is  impressed  with  a  ring  bearing  the 
initials  (7.  ('.,  ami  the  date  1796  —  exactly  one  ye.ar 
re  John  attained  his  majority.  While  the.se  lines 
are  being  written,  the 
disper.sal  of  the  Bee- 
cham  collection  is  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of 
art  -  lo\ers.  The  por- 
trait of  C.olding  Con- 
stable, by  his  famous 
>nn,  was  one  of  the 
works  included,  and 
e.xpressions  are  not 
lacking  that  this  relic  of 
the  family  should  have 
become  the  property 
of  the  nation,  so  that 
one  more  relic  of  the 
great  landscapi.st's  life 
might  be  open  to  pub- 

generally  known  that 
John  Constable's 
earlier  attempts  were 
in  the    direction  of 
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portraiture,  though  he  afterwards  found  his  metier  in 
pastoral  scenes. 

Between  the  Constable  wine-bottle  and  the  Brain- 
tree  ringers'  jug — or  "  fountain,"  as  it  was  anciently 


obtained,  as  it  rose  more  abundantly  on  the  rough- 
glazed  pot-earth  than  it  does  in  the  tin  receptacles  now 
in  common  use.  In  company  with  the  last-named 
exhibit  in   Colchester   Museum  is  another  convivial 


dubbed — is  a  diversity  of  bulk  which  speaks  eloijuently 
of  quantity  rather  than  quality  as  regards  the  last-named 
relic.  This  ponderous,  two-handled  vessel  is  impressed 
with  large  rosettes,  and  the  names  of  the  parish  clerk, 
the  ringers,  the  place  where  it  was  made  (stock),  the 
initials  of  the  maker,  and  the  date,  1685.  Draughts 
of  anything  stronger  than  small  beer  from  this  mighty 
jug  must  have  caused  some  unsteadiness  in  the  chimes 
of  Braintree's  parish  church  in  olden  days.  The 
Braintree  "  fountain  "  is  exceedingly  interesting  as 
being  a  specimen  of  local  pottery  (now,  unhappily, 
e.xtinct)  bearing  great  similarity  to  Staffordshire  ware. 
Tiiis  particular  industry  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Stock 
ware  is  no  longer  made,  though  the  very  field  is  known 
where  the  manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on,  and 
where  fragments  of  utensils  bearing  the  same  black 
glaze  as  the  Braintree  "fountain  "  are  dug  up  frequently 
to  this  day.  There  are  other  regrets  than  sentimental 
ones  that  this  local  indu.stry  should  have  been  extin- 
guished. Some  of  the  principal  articles  produced  at 
the  now  vanished  pottery  were  shallow  pans  specially 
adapted  for  dairies,  and  from  these  more  cream  was 


vessel  of  great  interest — a  "  harvest  gotch,"  or  large 
jug  of  red-glazed  ware,  bearing  the  inscription  :  — 

Success   to  the    Malting  Trade 

J.      W.    f    (iROOM      STENT 

July  1st 
1807 
Potter 


This  somewhat  i-nigmatical  wording  may  be  explained 
as  follows  : — Mr.  W.  ( iroom,  who  lived  in  Colchester 
or  its  neighbourhood  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  a  maltster,  who  practised  his 
calling  at  Bures  St.  Mary,  not  far  away  on  the  borders 
of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  where  he  and  other  members 
of  his  family  now  lie  buried.  He  was  a  hospitable 
employer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  malting  season  gave 
a  festive  supper  to  his  men,  when  this  jug,  which  holds 
•some  33  pints,  was  placed  upon  the  table,  filled  and 
replenished  with  the  best  beer.     An  oral  tradition  has 
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it  that  the  hands  sat  down  no  less  than  seventy  in  num- 
ber, and  that  great  conviviahty  reigned  at  these  feasts. 
J.  Stent,  the  potter  who  made  this  jug,  was  evidently 
])roud  of  his  achievement,  for  he  placed  his  initials 
and  name  to  the  left  and  right,  flanking  that  of  Mr. 
Oroom,  while  he  advertised  his  calling  at  the  very  end 
of  the  inscription,  a  curious  instance  of  setting  out, 
which  also  possesses  a  bewildering  quaintness.  The 
pedigree  of  this  (Jroom  "jug"  is  very  complete,  for  it 
was  given  to  the  Colchester  Corporation  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  R.  W.  Mason,  of  Colne  Engaine. 

Leather  bottells,  which  were  so  commonly  used 
during  the  seventeenth  century  by  harvesting  folk, 
were  gradually  superseded  in  the  succeeding  era  by 
the  "harvest  keg,"  a  species  of  diminutive  tub,  which 
proved  not  only  beneficial  to  rustic  labourers,  but  was 
often  surreptitiously  employed  for  a  dual  purpose  along 
the  coast  fringe.  We  refer  to  the  practice  of  smuggling. 
The  size  of  these  tubs  rendered  them  exceedingly  con- 
venient for  transportation  by  horses  once  a  cargo  was 
.safely  ashore.  The  Rev.  Richard  Barham,  the  gifted 
aiuhor  of    T/if  liii^oldsby  Legends,  gi^■es  an  effective 
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description  of  their  employment  in  his   "  Legend  of 
Thanet,"  where  the  following  verse  occurs: — 

"  The  cargo's  lowered  from  the  dark  skiff's  side. 
And  the  tow-line  drags  the  tubs  through  the  tide, 

No  trick  or  flam,   But  your  real  Schiedam. 
'  Now  mount,  my  merry  men,  mount  and  ride  ! ' 
Three  on  the  crupper  and  one   befoie, 
And  the  led-horse  laden  with  five  tubs  more." 

A  pretty  good  proof  that  these  so-called  harvesting- 
kegs  were  used  for  this  illicit  purpose  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  nowadays  discovered  more  easily  along 
the  coast-line  than  inland.  We  give  illustrations  of  a 
leather  bottell,  from  which  the  cloul  has  Ueen  cut,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  song,  and  a  typical  little 
"  harvest  keg,"  which  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Blackwater  estuary.  Of  recent  years  a  ([uantity  (jf 
forgeries  of  blackjacks  and  bottells,  fashioned  out  of 
old  leather,  have  made  their  a])pearance  from  some 
mysterious  source,  but  these  counterfeits  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  detect  :  and  in  the  meantime  the  smuggling  or 
iiarvest  keg  yet  remains  an  unexploitcd  field  for  the 
faker,  probably  from  unrcniuntTative  reasons. 
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III  connection  with  smuggling  a  very  curious  exhibit 
possessing  a  local  history,  of  which  the  details  are 
well  authenticated  and  of  stirring  interest,  may  be 
seen  in  Colchester  Museum.  This  relic  is  a  little 
round  mahogany  case,  containing  a  complete  set  of 
glass  hydrometers,  used  by  smugglers  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  strength  of  the  spirits  which  they  carried.  It 
belonged  primarily  to  a  Mr.  Thurston,  a  notorious 
and  incorrigible  Essex  smuggler,  who  resided  in 
.St.  Botolph's  Street,  and  passed  from  his  possession 
into  that  of  Mr.  Hunwick,  of  Layer  de  la  Haye.  The 
latter  was  enterprising,  but  not  invariably  fortunate 
in  his  ventures.  Returning  one  misty  night  from  a 
pretty  heavy  scoop  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour,  he  was 
jiursued  with  his  load  of  contraband  by  the  gaugers, 
who  had  somehow  contrived  to  get  wind  of  the  affair. 
Pursuit  grew  hot,  but  the  quarry  might  have  escaped 
had  not  a  piece  of  sheer  bad  luck  been  experienced. 
In  a  desperate  attempt  to  negotiate  Gun  Hill,  Ded- 
ham,  his  waggon  broke  down,  and  Mr.  Hunwick  was 
taken,  with  all  his  gang.  The  ringleader  was  rewarded 
by  receiving  six  months'  imprisonment  at  Chelmsford 
for  the  crime  of  smuggling,  and  was  lucky  to  get  off 
with  this  penalty.  Truly  the  poor  degenerate  accounts 
of  modern  smuggling  read  tamely  beside  these  afore- 
time feats  of  derriiig  do.     Messrs.  Thurston  and  Hun- 


k   have  both   Ions 


jonied  the  majority,  and 


the  most  living  reminders  of  their  peccable  careers  lie 
in  the  county  records  and  that  little  mahogany  case 
of  phials  in  Colchester  Casde. 

Both  of  the  antiquated  lanterns  shown  here  were  at 
one  time  used  in  the  old  County  Gaol  at  Colchester. 
The  more  unusual  of  the  two  is  hexagonal  in  form, 
the  other  being  round  and  punctured  with  a  vast 
number  of  small  holes  to  admit  a  current  of  air.  Both 
specimens  have  the  quaint  old  bottle  blebs,  now  get- 
ting so  scarce,  but  which  abounded  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  Much  more 
picturesque  than  the  block -tin  and  horn  survivals, 
which  may  still  be  bought  in  many  market  towns,  it 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that -these  types  should  not  be 
revived  for  utilitarian  purposes,  though  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  in  this  direction,  it  seems  more  than 
doubtful  whether  some  sort  of  so-called  "art"  finish 
or  embellishment  would  not  be  added,  which  would 
go  largely  towards  discounting  their  esthetic  outlines. 

Considering  its  proximity  to  the  great  metropolis, 
it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  Essex  should  still  be 
a  field  for  "  bygone "  collecting,  as  that  amenity  has 
been  steadily  on  the  increase  during  recent  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  the  illustrations  to 
this  article  are  mainly  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Wright,  the  able  and  indefatigable  curator 
of  O.ilchcster  Museum,  to  whose  courteous  assistance 
I  am  als(j  indebted  for  several  details  of  local  interest. 
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The  Two  Newly  Discovered   Panels  by  Jacopo  Bellini 
By  Louise  M.  Richter 


It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  an  unkind  fate  has  ruled  over  the  works  of  Jacopo 
BeUini,  the  great  founder  of  the  Venetian  school  of 
painting  in  the  (Quattrocento.  Not  only  have  his 
frescoes  in  the  Scuola  Cirande  of  San  Marco  been 
destroyed  by  a  fire  as  early  as  14S5,  but  also  his 
famous  Crucifixio)i  (on  which  he  signs  himself,  with 
pride,  the  pupil  of  Cientile  Fabriano)  has  perished, 
owing  to  the  vandalism  of  a  Canonicus,  who  had  it 
wantonly  removed  in  1759  from  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  the  Duomo  of  Verona.  His  pretext  for 
so  doing  was  to  introduce  what  he  called  "  more 
modern  art  "  !    A  wood- 


a  bird  is  in  the  possession  of  Don 
Like  the  Uffizi  picture,  it  is  not 
ill   the    characteristics    of  Jacopo 


(■ut,  but  only  alter  a 
copy  of  this  important 
work,  has  come  d(jwn  to 
us,  and  testifies  to  its 
having  been  a  power- 
ful work.  .A  crucifix  in 
the  M  u  seo  Ci  vico  at 
\'erona  (over  life-size) 
is  assigned  to  him  ;  but 
reckless  restoration  has 
left  but  few  traces  of  the 
master's  hand. 

Fortunately,  there  re- 
main two  Madonna  pic- 
tures which  are  both 
signed  by  the  master — 
one  is  in  the  \'e  nice 
Academy,  the  other  in 
the  Collection  Tadini  at 
I.overe. 

A  Madonna  and 
Child,  lately  discovered 
by  Corrado  Ricci,  is  now 
at  the  Ufifi/.i,  and  has 
been  authoritatively  at- 
tributed to  the  master  ; 
and  yet  another  very 
lieautiful  comjjosition  of 


Child  beckon 
Cuido  at  Mi 
signed,  but  1 
Bellini. 

Fascinating  though  these  Madonnas  are  in  their 
saintly  repose,  they  do  not  show  any  signs  of  the  great 
evolution  in  Venetian  art  which  the  master  brought 
about,  as  testified  in  his  .sketch-books.  These,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  have  now  happily  found  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre. 

Owing  to  an  oversight  in  reading  me  for  7nes  in  the 
hasty  and  evidently  posthumous  inscription  heading 
the  sketch-book  at  the 
British  Museum,  which 
runs,  "Z*!?  maiw  de  mes 
lacoho  hellino  vene/o  14JO 
/// rif«c//(7,"  it  was  first  de- 
du(-edthat  these  sketches 
were  dated  by  him  from 
the  year  1430.  'Lhey  are 
now  considered  to  be  of 
a  much  later  date.  (See 
\'.  Goloubev\-,  Lesdesshis 
de  J.  Bellini.)  Indeed, 
everything  in  these 
sketches  indicates  that 
they  are  much  rather 
trom  the  time  of  his  so- 
journ in  Ferrara,  whither 
he  was  summoned  by 
Lionello  d'Este  in  1445 
to  compete  —  and  that 
successfully — with  Pisa- 
nello  in  painting  his 
portrait.  But,  alas  1  even 
this  portrait  has  disap- 
peared, whilst  I'isanello's 
portrait  of  Lionello  is 
still  preserved  in  the 
Morelli  Ciallery  in  Ber- 
gamo. There  is,  how- 
ever, a  drawiiii;  of  a  head 
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in  the  British  Museum  sketch-book  which  must  re- 
fer to  this  competition,  and  which  bears  unmistakable 


resemblance  to  Lionello's  well-known  features.    From 
the  same  source  we  can  conclude  that  Lionello  entrusted 
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to  him  the  task  of  erecting  a  tiimlitd  his  father,  Nicholo,  this,  as  also  other  studies  for  architecture  and  sculp- 

for  we   find  a  number  cjf  sketches   with   rel'ereni  c   in  tuiv.      Th.    ca-Ic,  which  represents  the  insignia  of  the 
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Estes,  occurs  persistently  either  in  the  medallions  of 
these  monumental  tombs  or  as  heraldic  birds,  or, 
again,  on  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  and  on  roofs 
and  trees.  An  example  of  these  heraldic  eagles  is  to 
be  found  on  one  of  the  panels  that  are  here,  repro- 
duced, namely,  on  the  book  held  by  the  saint  (No.  iii.), 
at  the  extreme  end  to  the  left.  The  dominating  figure 
in  the  centre  of  the  panel,  with  the  remarkable  rayed 
nimbus,  holding  in  the  left  hand  the  Crusader's  flag, 
probably  represents  the  celebrated  Giovanni  da  Capis- 
trano,  whom  we  also  meet  in  the  sketch-book  in  the 
act  of  preaching,  with  a  similar  nimbus.  He  was  a 
Franciscan  monk,  celebrated  at  the  time  of  Jacopo 
Bellini  for  his  eloquence  in  proclaiming  the  Holy  War 
against  the  Turk.  His  career  came  to  a  close  about 
1456,  when  he  died  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men  sent  to  relieve  Belgrade,  which  was  being  be- 
sieged by  Mohammed  H.  The  third  figure  on  this 
panel  represents  St.  Paul,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
the  sword,  which  symbolises  his  martyrdom. 

The  second  panel  (No.  ii.)  represents  St.  Peter  in 
a  bronze-coloured  dalmatica,  holding  the  keys  in  his 
right  hand,  and,  by  his  gesture,  apparently  inviting 
St.  Hubert,  arrayed  in  cardinal  robes  (his  emblem  the 
cross,  with  the  crucified  Saviour  between  horns  in  his 
left),  to  rise  to  the  gates  of  heaven  with  his  companion 
I'Vancis  of  Assisi.  These  powerful  and  elongated 
figures  bear  unmistakable  affinity  with  Jacopo  Bellini's 
apostles  and  saints  in  both  his  sketch-books,  wherein 
one  can  rejieatedly  find  their  counterparts.  An  in- 
sianci'  is  tin.!  case  of  No.  xxxii.,  British  Museum. 
In  this  connection  (and  on  account  of  the  obvious 
similarity  with  the  figures  on  the  ])anels)  we  would 
draw  attention  to  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  (No.  i.)  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chats- 
worth,  there  erroneously  given  to  the  sirhool  of  Man- 
tegna,  but  which,  according  to  latest  investigations, 
should  much  rather  be  assigned  to  Jacopo  Bellini, 
whose  characteristics  it  obviously  bears  ;  for  instance, 
the  carefully  drawn  .straight  lines  of  the  shadows, 
with  which  we  also  constantly  meet  in  the  figures  of 
his  sketch-books,  as  well  as  their  somewhat  exag- 
gerated length.  We  may  even  go  a  step  further  and 
suggest  that  the  Chatsworth  drawing  is  most  probably 
a  lost  leaf  out  of  Jacopo's  sketch-books,  as  also  the 
three  drawings  assigned  to  the  master  in  the  "  His  de 
la  Saal  Collection"  in  the  Louvre,  which,  according 
to  Corrado  Ricci,  must  have  also  formed  part  of  the 
sketch-hooks.  That  these  figures  of  the  Apostles  on 
the  drawing  at  Chatsworth,  as  Dr.  Richter  suggested, 
inspired   .Vlantegna  in   his  altar-])iece  of  St.  Zeno  at 


X'erona  {Lectures  on  the  Xational  Gallery,  by  I  )r.  J.  P. 
Richter),  is  more  than  confirmed  by  our  theory. 

From  the  above,  however,  it  becomes  clear  that 
Mantegna's  inspiration  came  direct  from  Jacopo  Bel- 
lini, and  not,  as  has  been  stated  by  Morelli  and  other 
authorities,  through  the  medium  of  his  .son  Giovanni. 
Another  instance  where  not  only  Mantegna  but  also 
Giovanni  Bellini  were  inspired  by  Jacopo  Bellini's 
sketches  are  the  two  pictures  representing  The  Agony 
in  the  Garden,  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  these 
masters  ;  for  we  find  the  original  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  Jacopo's  sketch-book  in  the  British  Museum. 
Mantegna  again  treats  this  same  subject  very  similarly 
in  a  smaller  picture,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Tours, 
which  formerly  formed  one  of  the  three  Predella 
pictures  to  the  above-named  altar-piece  of  St.  Zeno 
at  Verona.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mantegna, 
in  his  Agony  in  the  Garden,  in  the  National  (iallery, 
not  only  adhered  more  closely  to  Jacopo  Bellini's 
drawing  at  the  British  Museum  than  CHovanni,  but 
that  he  also  introduced  a  group  of  cherubs  and  a 
young  eagle  on  a  dead  tree — well-known  peculiarities 
of  Jacopo  Bellini.  Nor  is  that  all ;  Mantegna  owes 
to  Jacopo  Bellini  a  great  part  of  his  architecture  and 
landscapes  in  his  frescoes  of  the  Eremitani  at  Mantua 
(Emile  Cammaerts,  Les  Bellini),  as  can  be  proved 
by  Jacopo's  sketch-books  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Ltjuvre.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  if  we  were  to 
bring  still  further  proofs  of  the  great  influence  that 
Jacopo  Bellini  exercised,  not  only  on  Mantegna  and 
his  sons  Gentile  and  Giovanni,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent  on  Carpaccio,  in  his  St.  George  and  The  Legend 
of  St.   Ursula. 

But,  in  conclu.si(jn,  we  would  still  like  to  jjoint  o-'t 
that  the  interest,  especially  from  the  art-historical 
point  of  view,  attached  to  the  panels  in  question  is 
the  link  they  create  with  Jacopo  Bellini's  famous 
sketch-books,  being  perhaps  the  only  paintings  of  this 
later  style  which  have  come  down  to  us.  There  is 
documentary  evidence  (Dr.  G.  Gronau,  Die  L\iinstler- 
familie  Bellini,  p.  9)  that  Jacopo  Bellini,  in  1457,  had 
been  commissioned  to  paint  the  figures  uf  St.  i'ltcr 
and  St.  Paul  with  saints  for  the  great  hall  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace  at  Venice.  This  fact  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  they  probably  were  meant  to  be  pre- 
paratory studies  for  this  work,  as  their  manner  of 
execution  shows,  and  proves  that  they  date  from  the 
master's  later  period,  when  he  had  already  asserted 
himself  as  the  forerunner  and  founder  of  tiie  Vene- 
tian (Quattrocento  art,  which  subsequently  became  .so 
eminent   with   Giorgionc  and  Titian. 


Some  Pieces  of   Seventeenth  and 
Furniture  in  the  Collection  of   Mr 
By  Percy  Macquoid 

Much   ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in   the  eve 

hopes  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  cabriole  leg,  but         enl 
all  that  one  can  state  with  safety  is 
support  existed  in  China  Ion 
Europe.     Its  adoption  in  ik 

this  country  was  by  no 
means  universal,  for  al- 
though tentative  experi- 
ments with  fat,  involved 
curves  appeared  in 
Charles  II. 's  reign,  the 
clean  bow  of  the  cabriole 
leg,  without  any  stretcher, 
probably  did  not  occur 
till  about  1708,  when  it>. 
curved  lines  will  be  found 
to  be  fairly  straight,  and 
the  designer  evidently  still 
in  difficulties  with  both 
the  shoulder  and  foot  ; 
the  latter  being  particu- 
larly indeterminate.  One 
of  the  early  forms  was  a 
square  spatulate  sort  ol 
hoof  with  a  broken  fetlock 
joint.  Examples  of  thesi 
are  rare,  but  .some  can  In 
found  in  the  History  oj 
English  Furniture^  vol.  ii 
pages  194,  19s.  209,  el. 
It  is  possible  to  evoK' 
this  foot  from  ihc  Imi 
shown  inthechairfXi..  i\ 
although  here  the  fitlin  1. 
joint  is  barely  perceptible  ; 
but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  trace  the  orit;in  of  the 
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:r-recurring  shell  on  furniture  thai  so  persistently 
ivened  plain  surfaces  at  this  period,  and  continued 
be  introduced  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The 
by  No.  ix.  are  most  con- 
fusing in  type,  as  their 
lines  are  neither  com- 
pletely English  nor  Dutch. 
I'he  framing  of  the  back 
is  wide,  flat,  and  of  tine 
English  burr  walnut.  It 
must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  shells  decorating 
the  crest  and  shoulders  of 
the  legs  show  a  distinctly 
foreign  twist,  but  the  legs 
themselves  are  English  in 
line  ;  the  needlework  on 
the  back  and  seat  is  also 
foreign  in  character.  Ex- 
leptional  eccentricities 
such  as  these  chairs,  were 
no  doubt  due  to  the  in- 
dividual taste  of  some  rich 
man  who  sought  to  out- 
shine his  friends  with  a 
novelty,  perhaps  after  his 
iiwn  suggestion,  for  our 
•  iiicestors  vied  with  each 
.ithcr  in  the  matter  of  their 
I  I'lthes  and  furniture  c\en 
nil  ire  ih.iii  tin  y  do  in  the 
present  day. 

The  height  of  the 
double  w  a  1  n  u  t  c  h  a  i  r- 
back  settee  (No.  x.), 
and  I  h  e  h  o  r  i  zon  ta  1 
connection  between  the 
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vase-shajicd  splat  and  Ihe  framing,  show  that  it  is  not 
before  17 14;  the  large,  plain,  club-footed  legs,  headed 
by  a  shell,  are  fairly  straight,  conforming  to  the  early 
introduction  of  the  cabriole  motive.  The  word 
"  cabriole,"  as  applied  to  these  carved  legs,  signifies 
"a  preparedness  to  spring,"  or,  more  literally,  "a  goat 
leap."  This  sense  of  movement  is  found  in  legs  from 
1 7 15  to  1755,  and  was  remarkably  developed  at  this 
later  date  by  Chippendale  ;  the  feeling  of  activity  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  the  ball-and- 
claw  foot,  about  1 7 14,  sometimes  formed  as  eagle  claws, 
and  often  webbed  like  that  of  the  plesiosaurus  or  pro- 
verbial dragon.  This  webbed  grasp  of  the  claw  is  well 
depicted  in  the  admirable  walnut  card-table  (No.  xi.), 
where  the  modelling  of  the  shell  is  even  more  florid 
and  foreign  in  character  than  that  shown  on  the  chair 
(No.  i.\.)  ;  yet  this  table  is  undoubtedly  English,  the 
low  relief  of  the  carving,  tiie  whorls  starting  the  spring 
of  the  legs,  which  are  headed  by  cylindrical  corners  for 


candlesticks,  all  forming  the  homogeneous  and  well- 
recognised  pattern  introduced  about  1714- 

In  dating  furniture  of  past  times,  a  certain  auidunt 
of  common  sense,  guided  by  instinct,  must  natuially 
be  resorted  to,  for  even  apparent  proof  and  family 
tradition  are  frequently  in  error,  such  as  the  fine 
Chippendale  furniture  at  Gorhambury,  which,  by  tra- 
dition, "  was  ordered  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  for  Queen 
Elizabeth's  visit,"  and  the  ('harles  II.  chandeliers  at 
I'enshurst,  also  by  tradition  "given  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester."  It  is 
often  impossible  to  date  within  five  years,  even  at  the 
periods  when  fashions  changed  most  rapidly  :  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  distinct  shapes  and  patterns  that  have  to  be  allotted 
in  obvious  order  into  their  distinct  years,  which  are 
of  necessity  limited,  and  it  is  only  by  the  constant 
observation  of  details  that  any  successful  arrangement 
can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  common  sen.se 
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must  not  hesitate  to  overthrow  even  accepted  tradi- 
tions. Overlapment  of  style  must  occur  in  every 
form  of  art,  but  this  is  not  difficult  to  deal  with. 

When  once  the  ball-and-claw  foot  started,  it  lasted 
fur  nearly  fifty  years,  and  practically  outlived  all  other 
terminations  to  the  cabriole  leg ;  the  hoof,  club-foot, 
lion's  paw,  scroll,  and  square-foot  were  all  intermittent 
varieties,  and  subservient  to  the  ball-and-claw.  Of  all 
these  the  club-foot  was  the  most  ordinary,  representing 
a  cheaper  form  uf  leg  than  the  rest,  and  one  calling 
for  little  or  no  carving  on  the  shoulder.  This  latter 
portion  before  1720  is  invariably  decorated  with  plain 
edgings,  with  a  long  V-shaped  piping  down  the  centre 
and  some  simple  form  of  shell. 

The  gilt  table,  such  as  No.  .xii.,  was  one  of  the  many 
novelties  that  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession after  1720.  This  specimen  possesses  the  rare 
merit  of  being  decorated  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
frame  with  conventional  flat  acanthus.  The  character 
displayed  in  the  satyr  masks  and  rings  round  the 
vigorous  eagle  feel  are  all  indicative  of  an  early  effort 


in  this  taste,  these  rings  being,  no  doubt,  suggested  by 
their  use  on  birds  trained  for  sport.  The  origin  of 
the  satyr  mask  is  probably  classical,  but  here  intro- 
duced from  France  towards  the  end  of  Louis  XIV. 's 
reign.  The  tops  of  these  tables  were  either  jessoed 
with  a  gilt  and  raised  strap-work  pattern  or  of  marble  ; 
in  the  present  example  it  is  composed  of  polychrome 
marbles  in  lozenge.  Those  with  marble  tops  formed 
side-tables  in  important  dining-rooms,  whilst  the  jesso 
varieties  were  confined  more  to  picture  galleries  and 
withdrawing-rooms.  Contemporary  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  often  exceedingly  repulsive.-  looking 
human  face  found  on  legs,  is  the  lion  mask,  for  with 
the  introduction  of  this  animal's  face  on  the  shoulders, 
the  leg  could  not  properly  terminate  with  anything  so 
suitable  as  the  lion's  paw,  which  had  proved  so  excel- 
lent a  finish  in  classical  times.  These  were,  therefore, 
very  generally  revived  for  the  purpose  both  on  gilt  and 
mahogany  furniture,  and  became  so  popular  that  tliey 
were  put  even  in  conjunction  with  ribbons,  acanthus, 
shells,  cabochons,  and  occasionally  human  faces.     In 
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the  mahogany  scttue  {N( 
pears  as  terminals  to  the  a 
by  shells,   but   finishing    i 


.)  the 
the  k^ 
ns'  paws  possessing 


lion  motive 
;s  being   he 


md  as  jjowder 

lid  not  really  come  into 

e    1718,    high-b 

u-ked    seating    was   still 

u-    above    rem; 

rks    also    apply    to    the 

strongly  marked  and  furred  fetlock  joint  at  the  back  ; 
the  lion  heads  and  acanthus  C  scrolls  bordering  the 
shoulders  at  their  junction  with  the  seat-rail,  are  arch- 
aic in  type,  and  show  an  early  state  of  this  motive  so 
(|uickly  seized  upon  by  Chippendale  and  those  who 
immediately  preceded  him.  The  finest  needlework 
and  superb  Oenoa  velvets  were  often  errployed  as 
coverings  to  this  kind  of  furniture,  and  little  of  the 
woodwork  was  shown,  the  arms  e\'en  being  covered 
with  material.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  back  still 
remains  fairly  high,  no  doubt  with  a  view  of  displaying 


(N( 


.),   that   formed   [>; 


this  ^uite. 

The  table  (No.  \v.),  with  its  original  gilding  and 
Brescia  marble  top,  is  an  unusually  elegant  example 
of  the  school  of  Ware,  Ripley  &  Kent,  who  worked 
in  conjunction  from  1724  to  1735,  and  are  respon- 
sible fur  iiiuch  of  the  heavy  gilt  furniture  that 
decorateil  the  tlining-rooms  of  our  overfed  I'.arly 
Georgian  plutocrats.  Of  these  three  designers,  Isaac 
Ware  possessed  the  greater  delicacy  and  imagination, 
and  by  refining  the  caterpillar  legs  and  other  cumbrous 
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contortions  of  Rent,  he  helped  forward  gilt  furniture 
until  Thomas  Chippendale,  while  still  preserving  Eng- 
lish sentiment,  graced  it  with  a  French  touch.  The 
art  of  Kent  in  no  manner  improved  upon  our  elegant 
early  eighteenth-century  style  ;  his  eccentricities,  sug- 
gesting self-advertisement,  had  no  true  attempt  to 
combine  what  is  useful  and  beautiful.  In  the  large 
spaces  he  designed  and  had  to  till,  his  gilt  furniture 
made  a  certain  massive  mark,  but  was  heavily  cxnnmon- 
place  in  contrast  with  that  of  Daniel  Marot,  whose 
work  in  this  country  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  greatly  influenced  and  jjopularised  this  gilt 
style.      Kent,  in  his  desire  to  be  original,  ignored  the 


accepted  success  of  such  fine  jirecedents,  and  there- 
fore merely  created  what  might  be  termed  a  futurism 
of  his  own,  in  which  the  germs  of  Early  Victorian  and 
Albertian  taste  are  di-scernible.  Robert  Adam,  writing 
on  the  taste  of  this  artist,  states  that  "  Kent's  genius 
for  the  picturesque,  and  the  vast  reputation  he  de- 
servedly acquired,  made  him  in  .some  manner  withstand 
the  abuse  of  too  closely  following  Inigo  Jones.  He 
had  much  merit  in  being  the  first  who  began  to 
lighten  the  compartments  in  ceilings,  and  to  introduce 
grote-s(|ue  paintings,  with  his  ornament  in  stucco." 
He  then  dismisses  him  as  follows  :  "  His  works,  how- 
ever, are  evidently  those  of  a  beginner." 
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A  Misnamed  Portrait 


By  Mary  Countess  of  Lovelace 


I\  vol.  iv.  oi  Lord  Byron  s  L<:tlcrs  and  Journals, 
edited  by  Mr.  Rowland  Prothero,  there  is  reproduced 
on  page  66  a  portrait  entitled  Lady  Byron,  from  a 
picture  in  the  possession  of  James  \\"ard,   Es(].     In 


Lady  Nodl  Kyrun,  but  it  i.-^  certain  that  if  the  intention 
of  publishing  the  portrait  as  representing  her  had  been 
made  known  in  time  to  that  lady's  descendants  or  sur- 
viving friends,   the  .strongest  possible  protests  would 


the  corner  is  written  "James  Ramsay  [linxit."  The 
"  Lady  Byron  "  of  the  above  title  was  put  forward  as 
being  the  wife  of  the  poet,  Anne  Isabella  Milbanke, 


)een  made  by  them.  Her  grandscjn,  and  princi- 
pal representative,  the  second  Earl  of  Lovelace,  is  now 
no  more,  but  for  some  time  past  her  grand-daughter, 
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Lady  Anne  Blunt,  \vh(j  well  remembers  her  grand- 
mother, has  been  considering  how  best  to  repudiate 
the  association  of  this  portrait  with  the  name  of  Lady 
Noel  Byron.  It  has  fallen  to  me,  in  the  absence  of 
Lady  Anne  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  uncertainty  of  her 
return  ow-ing  to  the  present  peril  of  the  seas,  to  carry 
out  investigations,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  her 
views  and  those  of  her  fivmily  to  the  notice  of  the 
public. 

I  find  that  this  picture  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  James  Ward,  having  been  sold  by  him  in  1902  to 
the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  again  sold  on  the  death 
of  that  gentleman  to  its  present  possessor,  Mr.  Richard 
Heape.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Ward,  I 
have  been  put  in  communication  with  Messrs.  Browne  & 
Browne,  of  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  from 
whom  he  had  bought  the  picture  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.       In   answer   to   my  enquiries    Messrs.   Browne 


"  We  bought  the  picture  at  the  sale  of  an  old  New- 
castle solicitor  in  1897,  who  had  a  taste  for  buying  old 
paintings.  This  old  collector  had  bought  it  at  the 
artist's  sale — the  artist  lived  and  died  in  Newcastle. 
Written  on  the  wooden  stretcher  of  the  canvas  in  a 
contemporary  hand  were  the  words,  "  i'ortniit  of  Lady 
Byron." 

I  asked  Messrs.  Browne  &  Browne  if  they  could  give 
luc  names  and  addresses  of  any  descendants  of  James 
Ramsay,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  .so.  The  sole 
evidence,  therefore,  which  connects  this  picture  with 
Lady  Byron,  is  the  inscription  on  the  stretcher  in  an 
unknown  hand,  which  mayor  may  not  be  "contem- 
porary." Nowhere  in  the  very  voluminous  corres- 
pondence of  Anne  Lsabella  Milbankeand  her  parents 
before  her  marriage  and  after  in  possession  of  the 
family,  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  this  iJortrait 
or  to  James  Ram.say.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
frecjuent  mention  of  the  sittings  to  (leorge  Ilayler  in 
1812,  and  the  miniature  that  he  painted  was  regarded 
as  a  satisfactory  likeness.*  Annabella  Milbanke  was 
at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age.  She  is  shown  as  a 
pretty  young  girl  of  slender  figure  with  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  The  nose  is  somewhat  retrousse,  and  very 
clean-cut  and  refined.  The  marked  characteristic  of 
the  face  is  the  breadth  of  the  brow  and  eyes  as  con- 
trasted with  the  very  short  and  somewhat  narrow  chin. 
The  .same  proportions  may  be  seen  in  her  portrait  as 
a  child  by  Hoppner,  and  again  in  the  daguerrotypes 
taken  in  her  old  age.  The  portrait  by  Ram.say,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  lar<;e  and 


strongly  made,  the  eyes  not  far  apart,  and  with  no 
special  width  of  brow,  the  nose  thick  and  blunt  in 
shape,  and  the  chin  decidedly  long  and  rounded. 

Byron  himself  thus  describes  his  future  wife  t ; — 
"  There  was  something  piquant  and  what  we  term 
pretty  in  Miss  Milbanke.  Her  features  were  small 
and  feminine,  though  not  regular.  She  had  the  fairest 
skin  imaginable.  Her  figure  was  perfect  for  her 
height,  and  there  was  a  simplicity,  a  retired  modesty, 
about  her  which  was  very  characteristic,  and  formed 
a  happy  contrast  to  the  cold,  artificial  formality  and 
studied  stiffness  which  is  called  'fashion.'"  The 
roundness  of  her  face  suggested  to  Byron  the  pet 
name  of  "  Pippin." 

Some  months  after  her  marriage,  Ticknor,  the  Ameri- 
can diarist,  wrote  of  her  : — 

"June  20th,  1815. — While  I  was  there.  Lady  Byron 
came  in.  She  is  pretty,  not  beautiful,  for  the  preva- 
lent expression  of  her  countenance  is  that  of  ingenu- 
ousness. .    .    .    She  is  rich  in  intellectual  endowments, 

.  .  possesses  common  accomplishments  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  and  adds  to  all  this  a  sweet 
tem])er." 

"June  23rd,  1815. — I  went  by  appointment  to  see 
Lord  Byron.  He  was  busy  when  I  first  went  in,  and 
I  found  Lady  Byron  alone.  She  did  not  seem  so 
pretty  to  me  as  she  did  the  other  day  ;  but  what  she 
may  have  lost  in  regular  beauty  she  made  up  in  variety 
and  expression  of  countenance  during  the  conversation. 
She  is  diffident — she  is  very  young,  not  more,  I  think, 
than  nineteen  [she  was  really  twenty-three. — M.  C.  L.], 
hut  is  obviously  possessed  of  talent,  and  did  not  talk 
at  all  for  display." 

"June  26th. — [Mrs.  Siddons]  formed  a  singular 
figure  by  Lady  Byron,  who  .sat  by  her  side,  all  grace 
and  delicacy,  and  this  showed  Mrs.  Siddons's  mascu- 
line powers  in  the  stronger  light  of  comparison  and 
contrast." 

No  one,  I  think,  would  speak  of  the  original  of 
Ramsay's  portrait  as  "  all  grace  and  delicacy." 

The  dress  in  this  picture  and  in  the  miniature  of 
Lady  Byron,  by  Hayter,  are  both  of  the  same  period, 
that  of  the  French  Empire ;  both  have  the  hair  dressed 
in  mas.ses  of  short  curls  on  the  forehead,  a  fashion 
imitated  from  old  Roman  Imperial  busts.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  to  confuse  the  extreme  contrast 
between  the  two  women  portrayed.  The  elder  one 
is  slightly  draped  about  with  a  lace  scarf  or  veil,  an 
evident  effort  to  minimise  the  unbecomingness  of  a 
tight  ami  scant  ligln-coloured  iiarmenl  on  a  person  of 


'  See  frontispiece,  vol.  iii.,  Ldlcis  ami  Jo 
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her  type.    About  this  |)ortrait  Mr.  Willi; 
wrote  to  me  some  years  ago  : — 

"  My  dear  Lady  Lovelace, —  The  port 
of  vol.  iv.  of  Murray  and  Prothero'^  /•'!■ 
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almost  disconcertingly  precise  lady  (whom  I  remember 
vividly),  it  would  be  one  that  my  mind  at  once  applied 
to  the  original  or  originals  of  each  of  these  portraits — 
the  adjective  jovial.  It  may  be  said  that  the  tragedy 
'if  li   r  life  had  left  its  mark  upon  her.     Hut,  then,  this 


r.. 


not  the  late  Lady  Nml  I'.yron.  1  was  really  very 
familiar  with  her  face  in  childhood  and  early  man- 
hood, and  it  would  be  mere  affectation  in  me  to 
qualify  my  opinion  in  order  not  to  seem  too  positive 
in  my  way  of  stating  it. 

"  I  suspect  that  Lady  Anne  Blunt  is  right  in  think- 
ing this  portrait  a  younger  version  of  that  of  Mrs. 
Hyron,  in  the  same  volume  ?  *  Had  I  been  told  that 
this  last  had  been  supposed  also  to  be  a  portrait  of 
the  poet's  wife,  I  should  have  assigned  CNactly  similar 
reasons  for  disputing  its  authenticity. 

"  I  think  if  I  had  to  make  choice  of  an  ipitlu-t 
that  would  7U)t  describe  the  countenance;  of  the 
almost   ethereally  delicate,    almost    ]>ainlully   seriou.s. 


jit  by  Stcwardson,  lielonyinj;  lo  John  Mii 
uljouniah,   vol.  i.,   p.  194. 


supposed  portrait  is  palpably  older  than  she  was  at 
the  date  of  its  occurrence. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  sioicat  associates  it- 
self in  my  mind  with  Lady  Noel  Byron — not  implying 
severity  or  grimness — and  I  feel  sure  there  was  mighty 
little  stoicism  in  any  sense  in  the  original  of  either  of 
these  portrait.s. 

"Murray  and  I'rothcro  must  sure'ly  have  accepted 
this  portrait  on  the  strength  of  seemingly  indisputable 
authentication,  because  so  many  still  living  remember 
the  supposed  original  as  plainly  as  myself.  But  folk  are 
never  to  hand  when  wanted,  and  don't  get  consulted. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Lady  Lovelace, 
"  Always  sincerely  yours, 

"  \Vm.   Dk  Mokg.w." 


(It    is,    perhaps,    not    generally    know 
I  )e  Morgan  was  not  only  distinguished 


Mr 
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but  also  as  an  artist,  and  his  evidence,   therefore,  is 
that  of  a  trained  observer.) 

I   have    asked    Lady   Anne    lUuiit   also   to    put 
writing    the 

often  heard 
her  express, 
and  she  has 
done  so  as 
follows:  — 

"Vour  let- 
ter of  May  1 7 
came  a  day  or 
two  ago.  That 
portrait  to 
which  y  o  u 
refer — of  the 
middle-aged 
w  Oman 
dressed  in 
Empire  fa  ■ 
shions,  said  to 
be  by  James 
Ramsay,  R.A, 
— at  page  66 
of  vol.  iv.  ot 
Murray's  Let- 
ters and  Joiir- 
n  a  l.s  of  my 
grandfather, 
reminded  me 
at  once  when 
I  saw  it  of  a 
picture  I  pos- 
sess •*'  o  f  m  \- 
C'l  o  r  d  o  n  of 
(iight  great-  lady  byron  in  her  old  age 

grandmother.  from  a  daguerrotype 

I  never  was  more  surprised  than  on  finding  it  described 
as  being  a  representation  of  my  Milbanke  grandmother, 
to  whom  it  never  could  have  had  the  remotest  resem- 
blance at  any  time  in  her  life.  That  her  name  should 
have  been  tacked  on  to  it  has  been  a  source  ot  e.xtreme 
annoyance  to  me." 

The  possibility  that  the  original  of  Ramsay's  portrait 
was  not  the  poet's  wife  but  his  mother,  Catherun' 
("rordon,  of  Oight,  is  well  worth  examination.  It  need 
not  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  name  written  on 
the  stretcher  is  "  Lady  Byron,"  and  that  she  was  known 
as  Mrs.  Byron.       A  hundred   years  ago  the  a\-erage 

*  This  is  a  replica  of  the  porlrait  by  .Slewardson,  owned  by 
Mr.  lohn  Murray. 


was  a  much  less  important  person  socially  than 

He    was    usually    unpractised    in    the    use   of 

and  might  easily   in-agine    that    Lord    Byron's 

mother  was 

necessarily 
"  Lady."  The 
somewhat  in- 
discriminate 
giving  of  that 
appellation 
was  then  cer- 
tainly  com- 
mon in  Scot- 
land, as  we 
kno  w  from 
the  Waverky 
Novels. 

In  compar- 
ing this   pic- 

Ranisav  with 
known  por- 
traits  of  Mrs. 
Byron,  I  have 
been  much  in- 
debted to  an 
article  in  The 
Connoisseur 
of  July,  191 1, 
by  Or.  W.  A. 
S  h  a  w  ,  in 
which  various 
portraits  of  the 
poet  and  his 
mother  are 
described,  es- 
pecially a  very 
i  n  teresting 
picture,  attri- 
buted to  Raeburn,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Mrs.  Byron 
with  her  son  as  a  boy,  now  in  the  'Vaughan  Library  at 
Harrow\  The  evidence  identifying  this  picture  with 
its  supposed  subjects  is  very  slight,  but  that  of  the 
mother  undoubtedly  resembles  in  feature  and  colour- 
ing the  unpleasantly  stout  portrait  of  Mrs."  Byron  by 
Stewardson,  which  was  probably  taken  later  in  life  ; 
and  the  head  of  the  boy  is  so  full  of  character  and 
intelligence  for  his  age,  and  the  features  have  so  much 
in  common  with  later  and  authentic  portraits  of  Byron 
and  wilh  his  own  description  of  his  nose  in  youth  as 
"a  pii:i:e  ol  putty,"  and  of  the  manner  of  combing  his 
hair,  that  the  presumption  that  this  is  really  an  image 
of  him  is  very  strong. 

If  we  are  to  take  this  picture  and  the  one  belonging 
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to  Mr.  Murray  as  undoubted  portraits  of  Mrs.  Byron 
(I  do  not  know  what  evidence  there  is  as  to  the 
identity  of  Mr.  Murray's  picture),  then  how  does  the 
portrait  by  James  Ramsay  compare  with  them  ?  The 
type  of  woman  and  the  type  of  features  and  figure 
are  not  unhke,  it  we  allow  for  differences  in  age. 
There  is  the  same  disastrous  choice  of  dress — a  light, 
low-cut  bodice  with  very  short  sleeves  —  both  in 
Ramsay's  picture  and  in  Mr.  Murray's.  (The  Rae- 
burn  portrait  is  made  immensely  more  agreeable  by 
the  dignity  of  the  ample  black  gown  and  white  kerchief 
uj)  to  the  throat,  probably  her  widow's  dress.)  But, 
unfortunately,  the  colouring  is  quite  different.  The 
two  pictures  above  described  have  dark  hair  and  eyes  : 
the  Ramsay  portrait  has  light  brown  hair  and  grey 
eyes.  If  the  portrait  is  of  Mrs.  Byron,  it  must  have  been 
painted  between  1803,  when  James  Ramsay  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  first  time  when  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  and  August,  181 1,  when,  after  a  short 
illness,  Mrs.  Byron  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

Any  portrait  of  Lady  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  grown  woman  and  in  that  dress,  could  not  date  from 
before  1810,  when  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
or  after  January,  1815,  when  her  marriage  took  place. 
To  anyone  who  knows  the  intimate  history  of  the  few 
agitated  months  that  she  spent  with  Lord  Byron,  and 
of  the  sad  years  which  immediately  followed,  and  her 
intense  shrinking  from  publicity,  the  idea  that  she 
could  have  sat  for  her  portrait  during  any  part  of  this 
period  is  unthinkable.  And  Ramsay  must  have  re- 
quired many  sittings.  His  work  is  very  painstaking 
and  apparently  faithful,  very  characteristic  of  the 
young  and  zealous  student ;  and  he  had  evidently 
not  experience  enough  to  avoid  placing  his  sitter  in  a 
level  and  unbecoming  light,  or  to  insist  upon  really 
suitable  dress. 

And  how  came  the  picture  to  have  remained  in  his 
hands?  Did  the  sitter,  whoever  she  was,  dislike  her 
effigy  so  much  as  to  refuse  to  take  it?  Though  it  is 
jjleasant  in  colour  and  well  executed,  it  may  well 
have  been  thought  unflattering.  From  the  little 
that  we  know  of  Byron's  impulsive  mother,  we  could 
believe  that,  whether  she  had  paid  for  it  or  not, 
she  might  fling  back  to  the  painter  a  portrait  that 
she  disliked,  and  never  ask  herself  what  would 
eventually  become  of  it.  But  not  so  the  Milbanke 
family — wealthy  and  dignified  people.  ^Ve  cannot 
imagine  their  permitting  any  picture  that  bore  the 
name  of  their  adored  only  daughter  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  strangers.  And  if  such  a  thing  could  have 
haj)pened,  it  is  certain  that,  when  notoriety  overtook 


Lady  Byron,  she  herself  would  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  having  such  a  portrait  (if  such  existed)  safe  in  her 
own  keeping. 

But  portraits  that  their  sitters  dislike  are  apt  to 
remain  at  least  partly  unfinished.  This  one,  on  the 
contrary,  is  perfect  in  every  detail.  For  my  part, 
unless  fresh  evidence  can  be  discovered  connecting 
the  picture  with  Mrs.  Byron,  I  think  the  explanation 
is  that  the  sitter  was  an  early  friend,  or  perhaps  rela- 
tive, of  Ramsay's  own  ;  that  he  painted  it,  not  as  a 
commission,  but  to  please  himself,  and  that  therefore 
it  remained  his  property.  The  face  is  very  Scottish 
in  character.  Sir  Edward  Poynter  tells  me  that 
Ramsay  exhibited  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  year  1809,  and  again  in  1810.  A\'hen 
James  Ramsay's  effects  were  sold  at  Newcastle  some 
half  a  century  later,*  his  heirs  may  well  have  been 
unable  to  give  the  picture  a  name.  Then  would  begin 
conjectures,  so  tempting  to  all  owners  of  unnamed 
works,  ^^■hat  well-known  ladies  were  there  at  the 
time  that  dress  was  worn  that  James  Ramsay  7night 
have  painted  ?  'Why,  were  not  Lord  and  Lady  Byron 
married  in  Waterloo  year  ?  And  were  not  the  Mil- 
banke family  almost  belonging  to  the  locality,  since 
they  were  then  living  at  Seaham,  about  twenty  miles 
off?  What  matter  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  James 
Ramsay  never  went  to  Seaham  and  Miss  Milbanke 
never  came  to  Newcastle  !  Lady  Byron,  her  character 
and.  appearance  and  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
marriage  were  for  many  years  standing  dishes  of 
literary  gossip.  Conversation  about  her  in  Newcastle 
would  be  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  her  friend,  Harriet 
Martineau,  then  at  the  height  of  her  reputation,  was 
well  known  there,  and  long  resident  at  Tynemouth. 
The  supposition  as  to  its  subject  would  naturally  add 
enormously  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  picture. 
Who  took  courage  to  write  the  title  once  for  all  on 
the  stretcher  ?  Perhaps  someone  interested  in  pushing 
the  sale  of  Ramsay's  works,  perhaps  the  old  collector 
who  became  owner  of  the  picture.  Anyhow,  so,  I 
believe,  was  born  and  started  on  its  career  the  fiction 
which  I  now  hope  to  have  killed. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Air.  Richard  Heape,  of 
Healey  Hall,  Rochdale,  'who  kindly  allowed  me  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  his  picture ;  to  Mr. 
James  Ward,  of  Nottingham  ;  and  to  Mr.  Clement  Du 
Pontet,  curator  of  the  Vaughan  Library  at  Harrow. 


He  died  in  the  year  1854. 


SALOME 
BY  TITIAN 
At  the  Prado,  Madrid 


Armour 


The  Oldest  National  War  Museum  in  Europe* 
By  the  Editor 


Mr.  ffoulkks's  book  coiik-s  at  an  ojjpor- 
lune  moment.  A  great  national  war  museum  is  in 
course  of  formation,  local  war  museums  are  being 
promoted  in  all  quarters  of  the  country,  and  so  these 
two  handsome  volumes,  describing,  cataloguing,  and 
illustrating  with  exemplary  thoroughness  the  contents 
of  the  oldest  war  museum  in 
Europe,  should  furnish  a  use- 
ful guide  to  the  founders  of 
the  new  institutions,  both  as  to 
recording  and  arranging  their 
collections,  and  in  pointing 
out  errors  to  be  avoided  in 
forming  and  keeping  them. 

The  armouries  of  the  Tower 
of  London  are  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  the  building  was  at 
once  a  great  fortress,  palace, 
prison,  and  arsenal,  and  its 
possession  practically  ensured 
its  holder  the  sovereignty  of 
the  realm.  It  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  innate  conservatism  of 
the  English  people  that  none 
of  the  offices  for  which  the 
Tower  was  formerly  used  have 
been  entirely  removed  from  it. 
The  large  body  of  troops  housed 
in  the  Tower  barracks  are  suc- 
cessors of  the  garrison  which  in 
earlier  days  was  necessary  for 
the  safe-keep  of  the  then  great- 
est stronghold  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  memories  as  a  palace  are 
perpetuated  by  it  being  still 
used  as  the  treasury  for  the 
Crown  jewels.  Even  during 
the  present  war  it  has  been 
used  as  a  State  prison,  while  (n 


its  armouries,  though  now  almost  wholly  consisting  of 
(obsolete  weapons,  are  the  renmants  of  the  vast  stores 
from  which,  up  to  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
equipments  were  drawn  for  nearly  every  expeditionary 
force  which  left  the  kingdom. 

The  present  armouries  date,  in  part  at  any  rate, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  probably 
from  a  considerably  earlier 
date.  The  collection  is  thus 
the  oldest  national  one  of  its 
kind  in  Europe  which  has  been 
housed  in  the  same  building 
since  its  inception.  "  Next  in 
seniority  as  an  established 
armoury  comes  the  Dresden 
Johanneum,  founded  in  1586, 
and  the  Real  Armeria,  Madrid, 
built  by  Philip  11.  during  the 
hist  years  of  the  .same  century ; 
all  I  he  other  important  national 
( iilUctions  are  displayed  in 
comparatively  modern  build- 
ings." The  antiquity  of  the 
armouries  and  their  environ- 
ment, though  adding  much  to 
their  interest,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  inevitable  disadvan- 
tages. The  collecUon  was 
started  with  no  special  aims, 
and  was  largely  a  chance  accu- 
mulation o  f  obsolete  pieces, 
reinforced  by  royal  armour 
and  weapons  which  gravitated 


*  The  Armouries  of  the  Tower, 
by  Charles  J.  floulkes,  B.Liti. 
F.S.A.  2  vols.  (His  Majesly'i 
Stationery  Oflice.      /3  3s.  not.) 
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bt;tueen  the  Tower  and  other  royal  palaces,  according 
to  the  whims  of  the  controlling  authorities.  It  was 
reinforced  from  time  to  time  with  pieces  made  for 
successive  generations  of  royal  personages  and  their 
contemporaries,  as  well  as  with  various  weapons  and 
other  articles  too  old-fashioned  to  be  included  in  the 
stores  intended  for  current  use,  or  which  were  likely 
to  be  especially  attractive  to  visitors,  and  finally,  in 
comparatively  recent  years,  objects  of  interest  were 
added  by  purchase.  A  heterogeneous  accumulation, 
in  which  objects  of  historical  and  artistic  value  were 
mi.xed  with  rubbish  and  worthless  curiosities,  resulted. 
For  over  three  hundred  years  it  was  controlled  by 
custodians  who  were  ignorant,  failed  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  their  charge,  and  arranged  the  collection 
on  the  lines  of  a  raree-show. 

The  eighteenth  century  was,  perhaps,  the  period 
when  it  suffered  most  through  ignorance  and  mis- 
direction. It  was  raided  to  provide  decorative  objects 
for  royal  palaces  ;  the  supers  in  the  Lord  Mayors' 
shows  were  decked  out  in  its  more  attractive  suits  of 
armour,  which  were  occasionally  even  lent  to  theatres  ; 
while  the  king's  champions  borrowed  from  it  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  for  coronation  ceremonies, 
and  retained  at  least  a  portion  of  them  as  their  official 
perqui-sites.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  more  popular  attractions  of  the  collection  consisted 
of  various  trophies  of  arms  arranged  in  fantastic 
patterns,  some  oddments  including  instruments  of 
torture  and  an  unauthentic  and  unworkable  model  of 
a  rack,  and  a  series  of  mounted  figures  purporting  to 
rei)resent  the  figures  of  the  English  kings  from  ^Villiam 
the  Conqueror  to  George  II.,  arrayed  in  the  suits  of 
armour  which  each  wore  in  his  lifetime.  How  mis- 
leading this  representation  was  may  be  gathered  from 
tile  la(  t  ihut  cinly  three  or  four  of  the  figures  were 
habiitil  ill  armour  belonging  to  their  times,  and  some 
of  the  suits  were  made  uj)  of  odd  [lieces  of  different 
centuries. 

From  this  concliticin  of  affairs  the  armouries  were 
largely  delivcird  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Samiul)  Kusli  Meyrick,  who  was  imited,  in 
1825,  to  assist  to  arrange  the  armour  in  the  new 
building  which  had  ju.st  been  constructed  against  the 
White  Tower.  Meyrick  was  only  a  pioneer.  \\"hen 
he  commenced  his  labours,  conjecture  was  allowed  to 
usurp  the  place  of  absolute  knowledge  to  a  far  greater 
e.\tent  than  in  the  present  days  of  scientific  criticism, 
and  though  his  books  have  formed  the  groundwork  of 
all  treatises  on  armour  which  have  been  written  since 
his  time,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  armouries  he 
labelled  many  suits  as  belonging  to  various  individuals 
with  no  definite  authority  for  so  doing.  The  reform 
initiated  by  Meyrick  was  only  partial  :   valuable  suits 


of  inlaid  and  engraved  armour  were  still  cleaned  by 
being  scoured  with  sand,  so  that  their  embellishments 
were  gradually  obliterated,  and  it  was  not  until  1877 
that  the  custom  was  stopped  of  lending  pieces  for  the 
use  of  supers  in  the  Lord  Mayoral  processions.  The 
upkeep  of  the  collection  can  only  be  said  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  proper  basis  when,  in  1895,  Viscount 
Dillon  was  invited  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crow-n  as  first  Curator  of  the  Armouries.  He 
and  his  successor — Mr.  fifoulkes  himself — have  done 
yeoman  w-ork  in  properly  arranging  and  classifying  the 
pieces,  and  Mr.  ffoulkes's  book  illustrates  how  logi- 
cally and  with  what  expert  knowledge  their  labours 
have  been  carried  out. 

The  collection  is  far  surpassed  in  scope  and  extent 
by  many  continental  armouries,  and  by  that  in  the 
Wallace  collection  of  Hertford  House.  Only  a  few 
of  the  pieces  it  contains  are  anterior  to  the  si.xteenth 
century.  Oriental  work  is  almost  unrepresented,  and 
there  is  comparatively  little  continental  work.  It  has 
an  advantage  o\ex  the  Wallace  collection  in  containing 
a  number  of  pieces  of  ancient  artillery,  but  what  con- 
stitutes its  unique  value  to  English-speaking  people  is 
its  large  number  of  authentic  relics  connected  with 
people — more  especially  royal  personages — famous  in 
English  history.  The  number  of  suits  of  armour  that 
it  contains  belonging  to  Henry  VIII.  enables  one  to 
visualise  his  development  from  a  vigorous  }-oung  man, 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  his 
frank  and  generous  temper,  to  the  corpulent  and 
unwieldy  tyrant,  dreaded  by  all  his  subjects,  and  merci- 
less even  to  those  whom  he  should  have  cherished 
most.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  is  a  suit  of  armour 
for  foot  combats,  which,  "  for  sheer  craftsmanship  and 
constructional  ingenuity  .  .  .  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  notable  examples  in  existence."  Its  finely 
articulated  plates  give  the  "  wearer  absolute  immunity 
from  injury  "  with  perfect  freedom  of  movement.  But 
the  latter  can  only  be  relative,  for  the  suit  weighs 
94  pounds,  and  one  fancies  that  the  combatant  who 
availed  himself  of  its  protection  must  have  found  ere 
long  that  his  limbs  were  insufferably  trammelled  by 
their  prodigious  weight.  Henry  was  only  34  inches 
round  the  waist  when  this  armour  was  made  ;  later  on 
his  girth  developed  by  another  20  inches,  and  in  his 
more  obese  period,  when  armour  was  probably  dis- 
carded altogether,  these  dimensions  must  have  been 
exceeded.  But  the  armour  in  the  Tower  is  more  con- 
nected with  Henry's  early  manhood.  There  is  the- 
gorgeous  suit  of  decorated  "  masqueing  "  armour,  given 
him  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  probably  in  15 11, 
when  the  king  was  twenty  years  old.  Mr.  ffoulkes 
states  that,  for  sheer  technique  of  armour-craft,  it 
camiot  be  surpassed,  and  may  be  accounted  the  finest 


The  Oldest  Xatioiiai  IVar  Miiseiiiii  in  llnrope 

kni.wn  suit.      The  breast  is  engraved   in   fine   sharj)  Its  weight  is   loo  pounds,  while  the  horse  which   its 

lines,  with  a  figure  of  St.  tleorge  fighting  the  dragon,  wearer  bestrode  would  have  to  carry  nearly  an  equal 

and  on  the  back  is  St.  Barbara  standing  near  a  tower,  load  of  armour  of  its  own. 


ARMOUR    OF 


and  there  are  numerous  other  decorations.  The 
armour  was  originally  plaited  with  silver  and  then  gilt, 
the  process  giving  the  gold  a  more  brilliant  effect  than 
if  laid  direct  on  the  steel.  Another  suit,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given,  belongs  to  the  later  years  ot  the 
king's  reign  ;  it  is  more  plain  and  business-like,  being 
intended  for  actual  warfare,  and  its  decoration  is 
limited  to  iKirders  of  scroll-work  enuravcd  and  gilt 


There  are  varitms  other  suits  belonging  to  King 
Henry.  His  more  puny  son,  Kdward  W.,  appears 
to  have  left  no  suit  behind  him,  though  armour 
was  provided  for  youths  younger  than  he  when  he 
(lied.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  are  also  unrepresented, 
the  accoutred  figure  of  the  Virgin  (Jueen,  which, 
standing  against  a  scene-painted  background,  was 
one  of  the  i;reat  attractions  of  the  'i'ower  for  over  a 
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MACES,    AXES,    AM)    COMBINED    WEAI'ONS  (FOR    DESC 

hundred  years,  having  been  shown  lo  have-  no  direct 
connection  with  her.  It  was  decked  with  a  "  garde 
rein,"  worn  over  the  dress  upside  down,  of  a  man's 
.suit  i)elonging  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  queen's 
l)irth.     The  armour  of  her  period  is  represented  by 


!'TIONS   SEE    PAGE   9S) 

some  of  the  hnest  suits  made  by  Jacobe.  There  is 
one  belonging  to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
decorated,  as  was  the  habit  of  that  master  armourer, 
with  designs  recessed  and  elaborately  engraved. 
Another,    equally    fine,    belonged    to     Rc.-er,     ISaron 
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North,    and    a    third    to   WilUam    Somerset, 

Earl   ot 

Worcester. 

James  I.,  perhaps  the  most  imwarlike  mon 

irch  who 

ever  ascended  the  Eni^hsh  throne,  wore  hcavil 

'-padded 

3  -ARMOUR    OF    KING    JAMES    II. 

doublets  and  breeches  in  preference  to  armour.  l)ut 
his  sons,  Henry  and  Charles,  were  of  a  more  martial 
trend.  A  suit  of  armour,  presented  to  the  former  by 
('harles  de   Lorraine,  l^rince  de  Jonville,  in   1607,  is 
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decorated  with  bands  of  gilt  engraving  and  medallions 
portraying  classical  subjects.  The  suit  weighs  43 
pounds  :  another,  belonging  to  his  ill-fated  brother, 
is  convertible  by  the  employment  of  extra  pieces,  for 
use  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  weighing  44  pounds 
in  the  former  and  only  15  pounds  in 
the  latter  capacity.  The  decrease  in 
weight  marks  the  revolution  effected 
in  armour  by  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms. A  bullet  fired  point-blank  at 
close  quarters  would  pierce  the  thick- 
est breast-plate,  while  the  latter  was 
useless  as  a  protection  against  artillery ;  hence  the  ten- 
dency was  to  limit  its  use  to  covering  the  more  vital 
portions  of  the  body  and  to  considerably  lighten  it, 
a  thin  plate  being  nearly  as  effectual  as  a  heavy  one  in 
deflecting  the  course  of  a  bullet.  As  fire-arms  increased 
in  effectiveness,  the  armourer's  craft,  becoming  less 
and  less  essential,  gradually  degenerated,  and  seven- 
teenth-century work,  exemplified  by  suits  belonging  to 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  as  well  as  many  other  ex- 
amples, is  far  less  technically  interesting  than  that  of 
earlier  pieces. 

Want  of  space  forbids  any  attempt  to  trace  the  grad- 
ual curtailment  of  armour,  until  it  became  merely  an 
ornament  reserved  for  dress  parades,  finding  its  final 
outcome  in  the  cuirass  and  helmet  of  the  Life  Guards. 
The  stages  of  the  descent  are  well  exemplified  in  the 
Tower  armouries,  and  there  is  even  a  representation 
of  the  partial  revival  of  the  use  of  armour  in  the  pre- 
.sent  war  in  the  form  of  a  steel  skull-cap  and  a  P'rench 
helmet,  as  used  in  the  trenches  to-day.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  these  modern  forms  with  old 
prototypes,  .some  of  which,  though  only  intended  to 
protect  their  wearers  from  hand  weapons  and  arrows, 
look  as  though  they  would  be  e(]ually  serviceable 
again.st  shrapnel. 

The  armour,  tliough  torming,  ])erha 
tractive  of  the  nineteen  sections  into  w 
armouries  are  divided,  is  rivalled  in 
interest  by  several  of  the  others. 
The  development  of  fire-arms,  in 
part,  at  all  event.s,  up  to  the  present 
day,  and  in  nearly  every  phase  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cm 
tury,  is  finely  illustrated.  It  is  curioii> 
how  the  ideas  exemplified  in  ihu 
most  modern  weajjons  ajipear  all  to 
have  been  anticipated  several  centurii 
the  scientific  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  to  make 
them  |)racti('al)le  that  was  lacking,  and  so  the.se  crude 
breec'h-loading  cannon  and  guns,  primitive  revolvers, 
and  a  host  of  similar  implements,  were  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  unsuccessful  experiments,  until  later 
generations  hit  undii  the  same  discoveries  and  carried 
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Several  of  the: 


implement  (xiv. 


the  most  at- 


them  to  a  triumphant  success.  One  is  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  ancestors,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  European  nationalities,  failed  to  regard  war  in  the 
same  sternly  practical  light  as  modern  people.  More 
energy  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  arms — especially  those  of 
people  of  higher  rank— than  to  their 
efficacy.  Weird,  if  ingenious,  con- 
trivances were  produced  to  make  the 
same  weapon  serve  for  several  pur- 
poses, generally  resulting  in  it  being 
ineffectual  for  any  one  of  them, 
ire  illustrated  on  page  96.  The  top 
9)  is  a  combined  axe  and  gunner's 
quadrant,  dated  1585,  forming  an  indifferent  weapon 
of  offence,  and  which  would  have  been  useless  as 
a  quadrant.  Below  it  (viii.  44)  is  a  "  Miners'  Guild 
Ceremonial  Axe"  (Saxon,  17th  cent.),  its  haft  being 
overlaid  with  rudely  engraved  plaques  of  antler.  The 
next  weapon  (xiv.  4)  combines  the  purposes  of  a 
mace  and  flint-lock  pistol,  16th  cent.  Below  this 
(viii.  34)  is  a  war  hammer  of  the  same  period,  with 
four  striking  points,  two  in  form  of  eagles'  heads  and 
two  projecting  from  lions'  mouths.  No.  viii.  26  is 
a  religious  ceremonial  mace  of  the  i6th-i7th  century. 
No.  xiv.  6  is  an  axe  and  pistol  of  steel,  the  blade  of 
the  axe  being  hollow  and  containing  five  barrels, 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  hinged  cover.  Mr.  ffbulkes 
characterises  this  monument  of  misplaced  ingenuity 
as  an  experimental  piece  which  could  have  been  of 
no  practical  use.  The  last  weapon  (xiv.  8)  combines 
the  purposes  of  a  hunting  sword  and  pistol  (i7th-i8th 
cent.),  the  latter  being  screwed  to  the  blade,  and 
the  flint-lock  discharged  by  a  trigger  under  the  brass 
shell  of  the  hilt. 

One  has  failed  to  more  than  dip  into  a  few  of  the 
sections  of  Mr.  fiToulkes's  monumental  book,  which  i^ 
a  model  catalogue  of  a  great  war  museum,  full  and 
ict  in  its  descriptions  of  the  hundreds  of  implements 
it  records,  and  everywhere  showing 
the  fruits  of  sound  erudition.  It  is 
limply  illustrated  with  a  series  of 
flirty  excellent  full-page  photo- 
L;ra\ure  plates  and  a  large  number 
lit  half-tone  blocks,  which  do  not 
(|uite  attain  the  same  level  quality. 
.\  series  of  appendixes  reproduce 
915  the  makers' marks  on  both  fire-arms 

)tlier  weapons  contained  in  the  armouries.  The 
author  may  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  Tower,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  public  felicitation  that,  as  curator  and 
secretary  of  the  projected  National  War  Museum,  he 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  them  in  an  even 
witler  and  more  important  siihere. 


1 

FRENCH     HEI.MKT,     1915 

It  was         anil  otlier  weapo 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  maj  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents. 


Portrait  ok  the  Hon.  Alex.\niikr   IMuru.w 

(No.  249). 
Sir, — The  reproduction  enclosed  is  a  plioto  of  an 
engraving  by  Faber.  Tine  engraving  is  talcen  from  a 
portrait  painted  in  1751  by  A.  Ramsay,  the  Scottish 
portrait  painter.  The  writer  is  anxious  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  the  original  portrait,  and  will  be 
very  glad  of  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Yours  taithfully,   A.  C.  Murray. 


you   would  ask  these  questions  in   your  NorF..-^ 

AND 

r)L'KRiE,s  section  in  your  October  numl)er,  and  r 

nuch 

oblige 

Yours  faithfully,    Walter  Saki 

■.I.. 

Uniden'tiheh  1'outrait  (No.   250). 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  sending  you  a  i)hotograph  of 
a  picture  I  have,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
identify  the  lady.  Size,  28*  in.  by  23  in.,  without 
frame.  I  am  told  by  a  friend  that  the  frame  is  a 
ne  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  is  in  a  splendid  state 
of  preservation.  I  should  be  so  pleased  if  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  anv  information 

I as   to   the 

personage 
and  artist  of 
I  h  e  picture 
— whether 
cjriginal  or 
(■  0  p  y,  and 
probable 
value.  It 
lias  been  in 
tiie  family 
fur  m  a  n  y 


(.Mrs.)  E. 
*  I  iherkv 


Dear  Sir, 
— T  h  e  u  n- 
identified 
p  a  i  n  t  i  n  g 
(No.  241)  in 
the  July  is- 
sue of  The 
("on  NOIS- 
^  E  UK    is   a 

cpv  of  (;. 
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(or  Ter- 
Borch)  pic- 
ture,  U>!e 
dame  Hol- 
iandaise,  also 
known  under 
the  name  of 
La  Femme  t/id 
boit,  and  the 
original  is  one 
of  the  Dutch 
school's  speci- 
mens in  the 
(laleric  degli 
U  f  f  i  z  i  at 
Florence. 

Faithfully 

yours, 

El  Marques 

DE  Arel- 
lano, Lieut., 

Spanish 
Royal  Navy 

(Cadiz, 
Spain). 


I'ALN'TlNi; 

(No.  241). 

De.\r  Sir, 

-I  have  an 


ject  marked 

"(;.  Terburg, 

p  i  n  X  .      1 )  u 

Cabinet   de 

Mr.    le    l)U(- 

de  Choiseul,"  with  coat  of  arms,  etc. 

evidently  not  engraved  from  No.  241, 

say  that   No.  241    is  an  inferior  copy. 

F.  1.  Netti.kioli.. 


(250)  UNini' 

It  is,  however, 
and  I  should 
—Yours  truly. 


Unidemimlu  l'AL\TiNi;  (No.  241,  July). 
Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  eiKiuiry  about 
unidentified  painting  No.  241,  in  The  Connois- 
seur, I  have  the  facsimile  of  it,  also  in  an  old  oak 
[)anel,  of  which  the  full  measurement  is  15J  in.  by 
loj  in.  I  bought  it  a  few  years  ago  at  a  small  country 
sale,  and  its  history  is  that  it  was  in  a  queer  collection 
made  by  a  Sussex  farmer  in  about  the  "  forties  "  of  last 


century.  He 
also  h  ad  a 
public-house 

a  n  d  h  a  d  a 
k  n  a  c  k  o  f 
picking  up 
all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends 
of  pictures, 
etc.,  probably 
from  small 
East  End 
pawnbrokers. 
My  painting 
is  signed  "  G. 
Terberg,"  but 
o  n  having  it 
cleaned  by  an 
e  X  |5  e  r  i  enced 
m  a  n.  he  ex- 
p versed  the 
opinion  that 
it  was  prob- 
ably not  by 
Terberg,  but 
a  replica,  per- 
haps done  in 
his  studio.  It 
is  \Nfll  known 
that  Flemish 
artists  of  that 
period  paint- 
ed many  re- 
plicas when 
they  had  pru- 
duJcd  a  work 
w  h  i  c  h  a  j)  - 
pealed  to  their 
F.E..   roRTRAM  public,  and 

also  employed  their  pupils  to  carry  out  the  duplicating 
work,  often  adding  the  finishing  touches  themselves. 
I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  my  "Terberg"  to  go 
through  the  prints  after  his  work  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  I  found  many  very  like  it, 
and  the  same  subject,  but  none  actually  identical,  as 
your  illustration  appears  to  be.  The  same  woman 
appears  in  many  of  his  paintings,  which  is  not  easily 
accounted  for,  as  she  is  so  singularly  plain.  Probably 
vour  correspondent  has  another  replica  or  student's 
copy,  but   it  is  worth  his  while  to  submit  it  to  expert 


opinion.       I  ^ 
faithfullv,    A. 


suit. 


N'ours 


11.   (llawkluust). 


'ORTRAIT    OF    THE     HON.     .MRS.     HARCOURT 
BV    JOHN    IJOWN'.MA.N,    R.A. 


"The  Strafford 
Children,"  by 
Henry  Ashby 


Henry  Ashi'.y,  who  was  probalily  born  about  1770, 
exhibited,  according  to  Mr.  A.  Graves's  very  useful 
book,  TJie  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bitors, ij6i)-igo4,  no  less  than 
sixty -nine  pictures  (mostly  por- 
traits) at  the  Royal  Academy 
between  1794  and  1836,  and  eight  pictures  (in  this 
case  all  subjects)  at  the  British  Institution  between 
180S  and  1S37,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  this 
artist  in  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engrav- 
ers, and  only  a  short  notice — which,  in  one  respect, 
is  incorrect  —  in  Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Englisli 
Artists. 

Among  the  portraits  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
were  those  of  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  Postmaster- 
General  (in  1803),  and  Dr.  J.  Moore,  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1804),  and  other  persons  of 
public  importance,  so  Ashby  must  have  been  considered 
an  artist  of  some  standing  in  his  day,  and,  as  far  as  one 
is  able  to  judge  from  engravings  after  portraits  by  him 
which  are  in  the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum, 
he  must  have  been  an  artist  of  considerable  attain- 
ments. We  are  able  to  give  a  reproduction  of  a 
picture  of  a  group  of  children  by  this  artist,  The 
Strafford  Cliildren  (which  was  recently  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  iV  Sons).  The  children 
were  Mary,  Harriet,  George,  Elizaljeth,  and  Anne 
Strafford,  who,  at  the  time  the  picture  was  painted 
and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  (1799),  ranged 
in  age  from  five  to  thirteen  years. 

The  tradition  in  the  family  was  that  the  picture 
had  been  painted  by  J.  Hoppner,  R.A.,  but  research 
has  indisputably  proved  the  authorship  of  Henry 
Ashby.     The   picture  is  well  spaced,   the   grouping 


pleasing,  and  the  colour  good  ;  the  painting  of  the 
head  of  the  eldest  girl  being  especially  admirable.  It 
is  not  known  from  whom  he  received  his  art  educa- 
tion, but  this  picture  shows,  perhap.s,  the  influence  of 
J.  R.  Smith  more  than  that  of  any  other  artist. 

In  the  Print  Room,  British  Museum,  are  nine 
engravings  after  portraits  by  Ashby,  including  those 
of  Lord  Charles  Spencer  (the  Postmaster-General),  by 
C.  Turner,  and  a  large  mezzotint,  by  G.  Chnt,  of  a 
non-commissioned  ofificer  of  the  London  Volunteer 
Cavalry  mounted  on  acharger  (the  charger,  "Diamond," 
having  seemingly  been  painted  by  Sartorius).  This 
portrait  is  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British 
Portraits  as  that  of  Robert  Ashby,  junior,  who  is 
described  as  "  writing  engraver  and  volunteer."  There 
are  also  in  the  Print  Room  portraits  of  Robert  Ashby 
(holding  a  letter),  writing  engraver,  after  T.  Phillips, 
engraved  by  G.  Clint,  and  published  in  181 2,  and 
Harry  Ashby,  writing  engraver  (1744  to  1818),  after 
Brockhardt,  by  HoU  (published  by  R.  Ashby  in  1803); 
also  a  small  one  of  this  gentleman's  wife,  engraved  in 
stipple  by  E.  Scriven,  after  H.  Ashby.  This  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Ashby  were,  in  all  probability,  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  artist,  and  the  elder  Robert  .\shby 
either  uncle  or  brother. 

Harry  Ashby  was  considered  by  the  editor  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  to  be  a  man  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  included  in  that  work.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  John  Spilsbury,  writing  engraver, 
who  was  a  brother  of  the  well-known  mezzotint 
engraver,  Jonathan  Spilsbury.  After  John  Spilsbury's 
death,  Ashby  succeeded  to  the  business  and  married 
his  widow.  He  is  described  as  being  "  much  em- 
ployed by  provincial,  colonial,  and  foreign    bankers 
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to  engrave  notes  and  bills,  etc.,"  and  as  illustrating 
several  works  on  calligraphy.  Henry  Ashby,  the 
artist,  was,  in  1794  (when  he  first  exhibited  at  the 
Koyal  Academy),  living  at  85,  Great  Portland  Street, 


almost  certainly  have  been  a  son  of  Henry,  as  his 
address  in  1835  was  also  at  Mitcham.  To  the  Exhi- 
bition of  "  A  Century  of  British  Art "  (2nd  series), 
from  17^7-18^7.  at  the  (jrosvenor  Gallery,  in   1889 


TIIK    STRAFFORD,  Cim.DKKN  I; 

and  he  resided  at  other  addresses  in  London  until 
1810,  when  his  address  was  Lower  'I'ootini;,  but  by 
1816  he  had  removed  to  Mitihnin.  lie  seems  to 
have  also  published  some  of  the  engravings  alter 
jjortraits  painted  by  him— for  instance,  thai  of  Mr. 
Lord,  master  of  Tooting  school,  mc/./.otinled  by  ( 1. 
Clint  (1810). 

15etween    1835    and    1865    some   twt'Uty   landsc'ape 
|)ictures   \ver<-  exhibited   by   II.  P.  .\^hby.      He   must 


uas  lent  a  portrait  of  J(inatlian  .Sjiilsbury  (the  mezzo- 
tint engraver),  by  Henry  .\shby— in  the  catalogue  his 
name  is  printed  as  Harry  Aslih)-,  and  the  date  of 
birth  given  as  1770  (?),  died  after  1820.  The  name 
of  the  owner  of  this  picture  is  given  as  II.  P.  .XnIiIcv, 
but  this  is  almost  certainly  a  misprint  for  II.  P.  .\Nhby, 

sliU  alive  at  the  d.ite  of  the  exhibition,  and  was  a 
relative  bv  marriai:e  of  lonadian  Snilsburv.— p:.  G.  C 


Notes 


Crucifix  du   Roy 
Louis  XVI. 

This  beautiful  work  of 
art,  which  belonged  to 
Louis  XVL,  was  given  by 
his  daughter  S.A.R.  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  in 
1870,  to  the  Baron  de 
Queyriaux  de  Tarnac,  and 
is  enshrined  at  the  fixmily 
seat,  Chateau  de  la  Tour, 
near  E  y  m  o  u  t  i  e  r  s,  Haute 
\'ienne. 

Made  of  amber  in  two 
shades,  and  standing  47  in. 
in  height,  it  ha.s  medallions 
of  ivory,  very  finely  carved, 
representing  scenes  of  the 
Passion  and  the  attributes 
of  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  Christ  is  of  a  single 
piece  of  ivory,  with  drops 
of  blood  on  the  stigmata. 
Inside  the  pedestal  forming 
the  altar  is  the  figure  of  a 
monk  praying.  The  work 
is  attributed  to  iMaitre 
Carolus  Murati:  it  is 
unique  both  historically  and 
Artistically. 

De  Queyriaux  is  one  of 
the  three  great  names  re- 
nowned in  France  as  leaders 
of  the    Corps  des  ^'olontaires 
(jeneral    Cathelineau    in    1S70. 
riaux,   father  uf    the   prebcnt   Ixi 


f^I^»^ 


1  ^^^^' 


volunteer  for  this  brave 
band  of  francs-tireur.s,  and 
the  special  achievement 
that  made  him  a  Chevalier 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur 
was  the  retaking  of  Orleans, 
and  entering  it  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  while  the 
Prussians  still  occupied  it, 
twenty-four  hours  ahead  of 
the  French  armv. 


'  ChiareUe,  Queyr 


c,  Caihe 


Vos  noms  r.-ippelleiit  la  Vic- 


tonibeau," 

was  sung  by  the  men  who 
followed  them,  and  who 
used  to  say,  "(Queyriaux, 
c'est  le  pere  ;  Cathelineau, 
le  grande-pere  '  nous  nous 
serions  fait  hacher  pour 
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.\11    three    won    the 
Cross   of  the   Legion  of 
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Honour. 

Baron  de  Queyriaux  has 
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provided  a  hospital  for  his 
wounded  compatriots  at 

Eymoutiers,    Haute 
Vienne,   in   which   there  is 

CRUCIFIX    DU    K0\ 

LOUIS    XVI. 

\'endeens,    raised  by 

a  ward  called  Cec 

rge  \' 

The  baronne  and  her  five 

Colonel   de   Quey- 

daughters  give  devoted 

work  there  as  infirmieres.^ 

r..n,    w.is 

the  first   to 

Beatrici 

H 
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Thk  sixth  portion  of  the  Huth  collection  was  dispersed 

by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  on  the  six  days, 

the  nth  to  13th  and  the  i6th  to  1 8th  of 

Tj  \   o   .  July,  the  total  amount  realised  being 

Huth  Sale         \  '  „,  .  ,    ,  ... 

^27,091.     This  part  of  the  collection, 

uhich  included  all  works  beginning  with  the  letters  N 
to  P,  did  not  contain  many  items  of  exceptional  import- 
ance, though  the  high  average  attained  of  £y.  a  lot 
conclusively  showed  the  general  high  standard  of  the 
books  disposed  of.  The  highest  prices  were  made  by  a 
remarkable  series  of  illuminated  manuscript  Portolano. 
One  of  these,  consisting  of  ten  very  beautifully  illuminated 
maps  (10  in.  by  7  in.),  executed  on  vellum,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  showing  the  world  as  then  known,  in 
the  original  Italian  binding  of  oak  boards  and  purple 
morocco,  brought  ^1,050.  The  same  price  was  realised 
by  another  example  on  nine  large  sheets  of  vellum 
(1  ft.  54  in.  by  i  ft.  i  in.),  by  a  Portuguese  navigator  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  bound  in  mor.  folio ;  while  no  less 
than  /i,2oo  was  made  by  a  third  example  on  twenty 
double  sheets  of  vellum  (16  in.  by  21^  in.),  forming  an 
atlas  of  the  whole  world  as  known  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
work  was  finely  executed,  with  an  ornamental  border 
round  every  map,  the  last  three  sheets  being  occupied  by 
an  almanac  and  astronomical  calculations  and  directions. 
The  volume  came  from  the  library  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  One  of  the  earliest  items  of  interest  in  the  sale 
was  Xaile's  (Robert)  A  Relation  of  the  Entcrtainincnt 
^iven  to  Queen  Anne  at  Btis/ol,  June,  1613,  orig.  and 
only  ed.,  cf.  ex.,  inside  dentelles,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sni. 
4to,  161 3,  which  brought  ^63.  Then  followed  a  large 
number  of  the  works  of  the  sixteenth-century  dramatist, 
Thomas  Nash ; — A  Countercuffe  given  to  Martin  Junior, 
1st  ed.,  brown  mor.  antique,  sni.  4to,  1589,  ^45;  The 
Returne  of  the  renowned  Caualiero  Pasquill  of  England, 
1st  ed.,  half  mor.,  sm.  4to,  1589,  ^45  ;  Pierce  Penilesse, 
his  supplication  to  the  Diuell,  mod.  blue  mor.  plain, 
inside  dentelles,  g.e.,  sm.  4to,  1592,  ^71  ;  Strange 
Ncives,  1st  ed.,  crushed  green  mor.  ex.,  inside  dentelles, 
g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  4to,  1593,  £f)l ;  Christ's  Teares 
over  Jerusalem,  ist  ed.,  pol.  cf.  ex.,  inside  dentelles, 
g.e.,  sm.  4to,  1593,  .£90;  Haue  with  you  to  Saffron- 
IValden,  ist  ed.,  mod.  blue  mor.,  full  gilt  back  and 
ornamental  borders,  inside  dentelles,  g.e.,  by  Macken- 
zie, sm.  4to,  1596,  ^"120;  Nashe's  Lenten  StiiJfc,  ist  ed., 


brown  mor.  gilt,  g.e.,  sm.  4to,  1599,  £6^  ;  andW  Pleasant 
Comedie,  called  Summer's  last  Will  and  Testament,  1st 
ed.,  olive  mor.,  line  tooled,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  4to, 
1600,  ^186.  These  w-ere  followed  by  The  History, 
Topography,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington,  by  John  Nelson,  in  nine  volumes,  bound  in 
red  mor.  ex.,  by  Hering,  4to,  181 1,  £\^b  ;  while  another 
copy  of  the  same  book,  in  two  volumes,  blue  mor.  gilt, 
g.e.,  by  C.  Lewis,  4to,  181 1,  made  ^73.  Three  impor- 
tant works  in  one  volume,  by  Pierre  de  Nesson,  Vigilles 
des  Mortz  en  Francoys,  Sensuiuent  les  Quatre  Euan- 
gilles  en  Francoys,  and  Cy  Commencent  les  Sept  Pseaulnies 
Penitenciales  en  Francoys,  old  French,  cf.  gilt,  m.e., 
sm.  4to,  1490,  fetched  ^140;  and  Nature's  Pictures,  b\- 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  red  mor.  ex.,  inside 
dentelles,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  fol.,  1656,  ^40.  .\ 
series  of  New  England  tracts,  many  of  them  consisting 
of  only  a  few  leaves,  realised  as  follows  : — ^^390  for  the 
well-known  pamphlet  New-England,  a  Degenerate  Plant, 
orig.  ed.,  crushed  crimson  mor.  ex.,  inside  dentelles, 
uncut,  t.e.g.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  4to,  1659;  ^190  for 
Good  News  from  New  England,  green  mor.  ex.,  inside 
dentelles,  g.e.,  by  W.  Pratt,  sm.  4to,  1648;  and  £\lo 
for  A  Brief  Relation  of  the  Discovery  and  Plantation  of 
Ne7v  England,  speckled  calf  gilt,  g.e.,  sm.  4to,  printed 
by  John  Haviland  in  1622,  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  These  were  followed  by  A  Further  Account 
of  New  Jersey,  an  anonymous  and  highh'  rare  tract  con- 
taining only  eight  leaves,  orig.  ed.,  new  calf  gilt,  rough 
edges,  padded  with  blanks,  sm.  4to,  printed  in  the  year 
1676,  which  brought  ^305.  John  Nicholl's  An  Houre 
Classc  of  Indian  Newes,  black  letter,  green  mor.  ex., 
double  with  purple  mor.,  with  rich  gilt  ornamental  borders, 
plain  edges,  by  Luckett,  sm.  4to,  1607,  made  ^220,  and  his 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Leicester,  old 
russia  gilt,  g.e.,  roy.  folio,  1795-1815,^83  ;  while  Samuel 
Nicholson's  Acolastvs,  His  After-witte,  ist  ed.,  sm.  4to, 
1600,  erroneously  attributed  to  the  last-named  author  by 
Lowndes,  fetched  ^65.  A  Book  of  Hours,  printed  b\- 
Nitzchewitz,  1493,  mod.  purple  mor.,  with  blind  stamped 
ornaments,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  4to,  realised  ^{^134. 
The  supposed  first  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  Overbury's  The  Remedy  0/  Love,  of  which  the  only 
other  copy  known  is  in  the  British  Museum,  red 
mor.  plain,  inside  dentelles,  sm.  4to,  1620,  made  ^50, 
and  the  same  price  was  obtained  by  the  same  author's 
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The  Bloody  dowti/a/l  of  Adultery,  Murder,  Ambition, 
1st  ed.,  blue  mor.,  line  tooled,  g.e.,  sm.  410,  1616.  One 
hundred  guineas  was  made  by  a  German  translation  of 
Ovid,  unknown  to  Hain,  Brunet,  and  Proctor,  crushed 
red  mor.,  line  tooled  with  fleurons,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford, 
sm.  folio,  1484;  a  copy  of  the  well-known  work,  Painter's 
Palace  of  PleasU7-e,  2  vols. — the  first  volume  being,  un- 
fortunately, the  3rd  edition — black  letter,  old  English 
red  mor.,  full  gilt  floreate  backs,  corner  ornaments  of 
stars,  etc.,  g.e.,  1567,  went  for  ^11 1;  the  Historie  of 
Palmendos,  interesting  through  its  dedication  to  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  russia  ex.,  inside  dentelles,  g.e.,  by  F. 
Bedford,  sm.  4to,  ist  ed.,  1589,  made  ^140;  Dives  ami 
Pauper,  ascribed  to  Henry  Parker,  and  the  second  work 
with  a  date,  printed  at  Pynson's  press,  black  letter,  mod. 
wooden  boards,  and  blind  stamped  brown  mor.,  g.e., 
sm.  folio,  1493,  realised  ^92;  and  The  Nightingale 
warbling  forth  her  own  Disaster,  by  Martin  Parker,  old 
calf  back,  padded  with  blanks,  printed  1632,  this  being 
the  only  copy  known,  £i?>S-  Of  two  works  by  John 
Partridge,  the  History  of  Plasidas,  of  which  only  two 
other  copies  are  known,  blue  mor.,  line  tooled,  inside 
dentelles,  g.e.,  padded  with  blanks,  1566,  made  ^150, 
and  his  Opus  Reformatiim,  russia,  line  tooled,  green 
mor.  joints,  g.e.,  sm.  410,  1593,  ^55.  A  work  bearing 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  device,  entitled  Here  begynneth  a 
Treatyse  called  Peruula,  black  letter,  old  russia  gilt, 
padded  with  blanks,  sm.  4to,  1509,  realised  ^115  ;  and  a 
.copy  of  the  1598  edition  of  Effigies,  by  Crispan  de  Pass, 
^160.  Mention  must  be  made  also  of  Peacham's 
Minerva  Britannia,  orig.  ed.,  old  calf,  sm.  4to,  printed 
1612,  and  dedicated  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
arms  .are  on  the  back  of  the  title,  which  fetched  ^60. 
An  interesting  series  of  Peele's  works  included  The 
Battell  of  Alcazar,  orig.  ed.,  new  green  mor.,  with  gilt 
floreate  ornaments,  sm.  410,  1594,  ^19°;  The  Love  0/ 
A'ing  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,  new  half  mor. ,  sm.  410, 
1  599,  ^92  ;  The  Famous  Chronicle  of  King  Edwarde  the 
First,  2nd  ed.,  red  mor.  ex.,  by  J.  Mackenzie,  sm.  4to, 
'  599i  ^95 ;  The  Historie  of  Syt  Clyomon  and  Clamydes, 
new  brown  mor.,  with  gilt  floreate  ornaments,  sm.  4to, 
1599,  ^100;  Merrie  Conceited  Jests,  black  letter,  mod. 
blind  stamped  purple  mor.,  sm.  410,  printed  about  1620, 
£b2,  and  the  edition  of  1627,  old  russia,  line  tooled, 
sm.  4to,  ^50.  ^'250  was  given  for  T.  Pennant's  Account 
of  London,  4th  ed.,  6  vols.,  russia  ex.,  broad  gold  borders, 
g.e.,  imp.  folio,  1805,  and  ^140  for  The  History  of  the 
IVars  of  New  England,  orig.  ed.,  crushed  crimson  mor. 
ex.,  inside  dentelles,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  cr.  8vo,  printed 
in  1726;  while  a  first  edition  of  William  Percy's  Sonnets 
to  the  fairest  Ca-lia,  of  which  only  one  other  copy  is  at 
present  known,  red  mor.,  with  elegant  blind  and  gilt 
tooling,  g.e.,  padded  with  blanks,  sm.  4to,  printed  in 
1594,  fell  to  a  bid  of  ^300.  The  works  of  Petrarch 
occupied  three  pages  of  the  catalogue,  commencing  with 
an  Italian  fifteenth-century  illuminated  MS.  of  his  works. 


written  on  190  leaves  of  fine  vellum,  bound  in  oak  boards 
and  black  mor.,  richly  tooled,  gilt  and  gauffred  edges, 
sm.  4to,  which  made  ^380 ;  a  rare  edition  of  the  Sonetti, 
Canzoni  e  Trionfi,  crushed  brown  mor.  antique,  sm.  folio, 
'473.  i^ioo;  and  a  fifteenth-century  MS.  ot  /.  Trionfi, 
with  six  highly  finished  miniatures,  by  a  Florentine  artist, 
mod.  Italian  red  mor.  gilt,  gilt  gauffred  edges,  sm.  410, 
^300.  A  copy  of  A  Petite  Pallace  of  Pet  tie  his  Pleasure, 
by  George  Pettie,  usually  claimed  to  be  the  1st  edition, 
black  letter,  crushed  crimson  mor.  ex.,  inside  dentelles, 
g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  410,  1576,  fetched  ^160.  A 
work  of  especial  importance,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Americana,  was  A  Description  of  the  Province  of  New 
Albion,  by  Beauchamp  Plantagenet,  crushed  crimson 
mor.  ex.,  inside  dentelles,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  4to, 
printed  in  1648,  which  made  .£305 — only  three  other 
copies  of  this  issue  are  known  ;  while  a  later  issue  of  the 
same  work,  crushed  brown  mor.  ex.,  inside  dentelles, 
g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  410,  printed  in  1650,  made 
^205.  A  copy  of  The  Praier  and  Complaynte  of  the 
Ploweman  unto  Christe,  orig.  ed.,  black  letter,  crushed 
brown  mor.,  with  antique  gilt  ornaments,  g.e.,  by  F. 
Bedford,  sm.  8vo,  printed  1531,  fetched  ^100.  The 
only  other  copies  known  are  those  in  the  Bodleian  and 
the  British  Museum.  A  work  b>-  Plutarch,  The  Gouer- 
tiauce  of  Good  Helthe,  orig.  ed.,  black  letter,  brown  mor. 
ex.,  inside  dentelles,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  8vo, 
printed  about  1540,  realised  £\oi.  A  lot  catalogued  as 
Poetical  and  Prose  Miscellany,  which  extended  to  148 
leaves  of  fifteenth-century  manuscript,  and  included 
Chaucer's  Tale  of  Melibaus,  occupying  37  pages  ; 
Chaucer's  Monke's  Tale,  occupying  24  pages  ;  and  two 
poems  of  18  lines  by  J.  Lydgate— the  whole  incorporated 
in  the  original  vellum  wrapper — sm.  folio,  fetched  ^255. 
Another  volume  of  M  S.  records,  written  in  various  con- 
temporary hands  on  148  leaves,  bound  in  one  vol., crushed 
purple  mor.,  with  antique  gilt  ornaments,  g.e.,  by  F. 
Bedford,  sm.  folio,  containing  selections  from  King 
James,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Herrick,  Donne,  Carew, 
etc.,  and  others  who  flourished  during  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charies  I.  and  II.,  fell  to  a 
bid  of  ^370  ;  Porter's  Pleasant  Historie  of  the  Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abitigton,  ist  ed.,  green  mor.  ex., 
sm.  4to,  1599,  made  ^168;  a  Pontifical  Missal,  a  richly 
illuminated  fifteenth  -  century  manuscript  on  vellum 
(Franco-Flemish),  156  pages,  13J  in.  by  10  in.,  bound 
in  old  boarded  red  velvet,  folio,  ^800  ;  a  Prayer  Book, 
black  letter,  crushed  purple  mor.,  with  antique  gilt 
ornaments,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sm.  folio,  I5j9,  ^CS^j; 
and  two  Psalters,  one  by  an  English  scribe  and  the  other 
by  a  German,  the  first  being  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
133  leaves  of  vellum,  mod.  purple  mor.,  sm.  folio,  and 
fetching  ^235,  while  the  German  one,  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 223  pages  on  vellum,  3I  in.  by  24  in.,  in  the 
original  binding  of  oak  boards  and  red  leather,  thick 
i2mo,  realised  ^^126. 


URREKT  ART 


Matthew  Maris, 
1839-1917 


Though  Matthew  Maris,  whose  death  took  place  on 
the  22nd  of  August,  was  Dutch  by  birth,  he  gave  Httle 
token  of  his  nationahty  in  either  his 
outlook  or  temperament.  A  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Hague  school, 
which  initiated  the  revival  of  Dutch  painting  and  elevated 
it  to  a  position  in  Europe  analogous  to  that  which  it 
occupied  in  the  great  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
occupied  a  position  apart  from  his  colleagues,  and  one 
must  set  down  most  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  art 
to  the  strain  of  German  Slavonic  blood  which  he  inherited 
from  his  paternal  grandfather.  The  latter,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  named  Maresch,  was  a  Bohemian  soldier, 
who  migrated  from  Prague  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  settled  in  the  Hague,  and  changed  his  name  to 
Marris  or  Maris.  His  son  was  a  printer,  who,  finding 
his  own  trade  unprofitable,  decided  to  bring  up  his  three 


sons  to  art.  The  eldest,  James— or  Jacob,  to  give  the 
name  its  Dutch  form — was  born  in  1837,  Matthew,  or 
Matthys,  in  1839,  and  William,  or  Willem,  in  1843. 
James  and  William  remained  distinctively  Dutch  in  their 
standpoints  and  methods  ;  their  work  naturally  falls  into 
place,  besides  that  of  Israels,  Mauve,  Mesdag,  and 
Bosboom,  as  being  racy  of  the  soil  and  following  the 
artistic  traditions  of  the  country  which  gave  it  birth  ;  but 
Matthew's  pictures  cannot  be  so  located.  From  the  first 
they  showed  elements  incongruous  with  Dutch  tradition, 
and  this  is  the  more  curious  because  he  had  the  same 
training  as  his  brother  James,  shared  the  same  studio, 
and  lived  with  him  until  he  was  over  thirty.  They 
both  studied  at  the  Hague  School  ot  Art,  went  from 
there  to  Antwerp,  travelled  together  through  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and  presently  settled  down  in  Paris. 
Through  all  these  years  Matthew  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  explonny 
the  capacity  of 
his  talent  with- 
out ever  arriving 
at  a  definite  halt- 
ing-place. His 
work  was  appre- 
ciated and  sold 
well,  though  not 
at  high  prices  ; 
the  only  person 
not  content  with 
it  was  Maris 
himself.  He 
rarely,  if  ever, 
satisfied  his  fas- 
tidious ideals, 
and  not  seldom 
attempted  to  re- 
paint  beautiful 
works  on  the 
verge  of  com- 
pletion, only  to 
finally  cast  them 
aside.  Withal 
he  lost  nothing 
of  his  own  indi- 
V i d  u a  1  i t  y,  in- 
fluencing rather 
than  being  in- 
fluenced by  the 
other  artists 
with  whom  he 
came  in  contact, 
so  that  even  his 
elder  brother 
James,  a  man  of 
striking  artistic 
persona  1  i  t  y, 
came  to  some  ex- 
tent under  his  '■ 
s w ay,  and  in- 
fused into  his 
own  strong  and 
direct  colour  something  of  the  graciousness  and  subtlety 
which  distinguished  Matthew's  work.  The  Franco-German 
War  broke  off  the  companionship  of  the  two  brothers. 
Both  stayed  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  Matthew  assisting 
in  its  defence  as  one  of  the  Municipal  Guard,  a  martial 
task  quite  uncongenial  to  his  nature.  He  confessed  to 
Mr.  D.  Croal  Thomson,  whose  biography  is  the  source 
of  many  of  the  foregoing  facts,  that  he  never  loaded  his 
rifle  with  a  bullet  when  on  active  service.  James  and 
his  family  went  back  to  the  Hague  immediately  after  the 
termination  of  the  siege.  Matthew  remained  a  little 
longer,  and  then  was  attracted  to  London,  by  invita- 
tion from  Daniel  Cottier,  to  become  a  designer  for  the 
latter's  stained  glass.  This  was  in  the  early  seventies, 
since  when  he  lived  in  the  metropolis,  mixing  little  with 
other  artists  and  making  few  friends.    Among  these  were 


^ 


the  late  J.  M. 
Swan,  R.A.,who 
painted  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of 
him,  and  Mr.  D. 
Croal  Thomson, 
his  biographer. 
The  art  of  Maris 
showed  a  gra- 
dual but  continu- 
(ni  s  develop- 
m  e  n  t.  Always 
distinguished  by 
a  fine  feeling  for 
colour,  in  its 
earlier  periods  it 
was  marked  by 
a  sanity  of  out- 
look and  a  com- 
pleteness  of 
expression  which 
his  more  recent 
eftbrts  failed  to 
attain.  Yet  to 
a  large  number 
of  the  artist's  ad- 
mirers the  latter 
are  the  finer  ex- 
emplification of 
his  genius.  Im- 
pregnated with  a 
strange  melan- 
choly, full  of 
beautifulsugges- 
tion,  and  clothed 
in  tender,  subtle, 
and  limpid  col- 
our, they  will 
always  appeal 
most  to  the  few 
'*  who  rate  ima- 

gination as  the 
highestqualityin 
art.  Marismight 
ha\e  been  a  rich  man  had  he  wished,  but  he  was  regardless 
alike  of  money,  criticism,  or  fame,  and,  absorbed  by  the 
pursuit  of  his  ideals— ideals  which  he  never  completely 
attained— he  produced  little  finished  work  in  his  later 
years,  and  was  loath  to  part  with  any  of  it,  painting  and 
repainting  it,  but  rarely  carrying  it  to  that  stage  of  com- 
pleteness which  satisfied  him.  Many  of  his  earh'er  pictures, 
svhich  he  sold  originally  for  small  sums,  have  changed 
liands  during  recent  years  at  high  prices,  but  the  dealers, 
«ho  have  been  credited  with  making  huge  profits  out  of 
these  transactions,  have  really  benefited  very  little,  the 
cliief  gainers  being  those  collectors  who  were  perspica- 
cious enough  to  secure  examples  of  the  artist's  work  before 
he  became  fashionable.  Thus  Mr.  G.  W.  Keid  bought 
The  Four  Mills  (8  in.  by  ii  in.,  1871)  for  £\zo,  and 
Feeding  Chickein  (13  in.  by  8  in.,  1872)  for  i;  300,  which 
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PECKHAM  RYE  l;Y  ANDREW  GEDDES 

in    1909   realised   at  Christie's   £lA^'''i  a-'icl   i^Si'So  re- 
spectively. 

Matthew  Maris  is  badly  represented  in  English  public 
collections.  His  small  panel  Montmartre  (8|  in.  by 
lij  in.),  painted  in  1871,  is  at  the  National  Gallery. 
This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  larger  panel  (9J  in. 
by  13!  in.)  with  the  same  title,  painted  in  1872,  which 
sold  for  ^65 1  at  the  Bruce  sale  in  1903.  At  the  same 
sale  He  is  Comitig  (17  in.  by  \2\  in.)  realised  .£1,995, 
and  The  Enchanted  Castle  (8  in.  by  13  in.)  ^756.  The 
highest  price  so  far  attained  in  the  auction-room  by  a 
Matthew  Maris  was  .£5,145,  realised  by  L' Enfant 
Couchee  (13  in.  by  20  in.)  at  the  sale  of  the  Maxwell 
collection  in  1910  ;  at  the  same  sale  his  Feeding  Ducks, 
1872  (13  in.  by  9  in.),  belonging  to  Mr.  Inglis,  brought 
^2,835.  Besides  painting  in  oil  and  water-colours. 
Maris  occasionally  worked  in  black  and  white,  and 
executed  a  number  of  fine  etchings.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  list,  the  majority  of  his  most  valued 
works  are  of  small  dimensions — pictures  which  he  could 
finish  while  the  inspiration  of  their  first  conception  was 
still  fresh. 


Etchings  by 
Andrew  Geddes, 
1789  1844 


DURINi;  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  lirst  half  of  the 
incteenth,  when  such  a  wealth  of  superb  reproductive 
work  in  mezzotint  and  line  was  is- 
sued in  England,  original  engraving- 
was  almost  wholly  neglected.  This 
was  less  owing  to  want  of  talent  than 
to  lack  (if  [Hiblic  appreciation.  That  engravers  existed 
able  to  conceive  designs  as  well  as  reproduce  them  was 
shown  by  the  achievements  of  a  number  of  men  who 
practised  with  the  brush  as  well  as  the  burin  or  scraper. 
Hogarth,  who  attained  a  higher  contemporary  reputation 


as  an  engraver  than  a  painter,  invariably  reproduced 
his  own  designs.  Ryland,  J.  R.  Smith,  and  William  and 
James  Ward,  to  mention  only  a  few  out  of  a  number  of 
painter-engravers,  all  occasionally  furnished  subjects  for 
their  own  plates,  yet  the  latter  scarcely  come  under  the 
category  of  autobiographic  work.  Their  themes  were 
not  primarily  considered  from  the  engraver's  standpoint, 
but  were  first  produced  as  pictures  and  then  translated 
into  black  and  white,  a  method  which  resulted  in  produc- 
tions of  a  precisely  similar  character  as  when  artist  and 
engraver  were  not  united  in  the  same  person.  That  no 
advantage  was  gained  by  the  dual  office  being  united  is 
shown  by  numerous  instances  in  which  painter-engra%ers 
entrusted  their  designs  to  other  members  of  their  craft 
for  reproduction.  Thus  J.  R.  Smith  and  William  Ward 
more  frequently  engraved  each  other's  work  than  their 
own,  and  the  latter's  translations  of  his  brother's  pictures 
are  generally  more  successful  than  those  by  the  artist 
himself,  though  he  was  an  equally  proficient  engraver. 
The  rise  of  original  engraving,  and  more  especially  of 
original  etching  in  England,  must  be  largely  set  down 
to  the  artistic  success  of  Turner's  Liber  Siudiorum, 
the  earliest  numbers  of  which  were  published  in  1S07. 
Technically,  these  plates  were  reproductions,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  made  from  sepia  drawings,  and  the  large 
majority  of  them  were  in  part  the  work  of  engravers 
whom  Turner  employed  to  assist  him.  But  that  artist 
made  his  designs  wholly  with  an  eye  to  their  ultimate 
effect  in  engraving,  and  in  etching  the  main  lines  of  his 
compositions  he  exemplified  the  unique  capabilities  of 
the  medium  for  autobiographic  work  in  a  manner  which 
had  never  been  done  since  the  days  of  Rembrandt. 
Between  the  publication  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  and  the 
initiation  of  the   great  English  rtxival  of  etching,  in  the 
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da\'s  of  Sey- 
mour H  a  d  e  n 
and  Whistler, 
t  li  e  r  e  was  a 
long  interval, 
bridged  only  by 
the  tentative 
efforts  of  a  few 
artists,  which 
generally  dis- 
played higher 
promise  than 
achievement. 
A  m  o  n  g  these 
heralds  of  the 
revival  was  An- 
drew Geddes. 
The  interesting 
exhibition  of  his 
etchings  now 
being  held  at 
the  \'ictoria  and 
Albert  Museum, 
shows  that 
u  n  de  r  m  ore 
favourable  aus- 
pices he  might 
have  forestalled 
many  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  half  a 
century   later. 

Geddes   was  a  ■* 

man  of  versatile  portrait  of  his  mother  (si  ^o^ 

talent.  He  was  late  in  adopting  art  as  a  profession,  not 
entering  the  Royal  Academy  schools  until  he  %\  as  t\\  ent> 
three,  and  perhaps  on  this  account  he  retained  thiou„h 
out  his  life  some  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  an  amateur 
— a  zest  for  making  experimental  essays  for  one  thing,  a 
lack  of  perseverance  in  bringing  thein  to  a  completely 
triumphant  conclusion  for  another.  He  dissipated  his 
energies  over  a  wide  field,  chiefly  practising  in  portraiture, 
but  also  making  essays  in  landscape,  genre,  historical 
and  scriptural  subjects,  and  also  producing  about  fifty 
etchings.    Only  thirty-four  of  these  are  represented  in  the 


South  Kensing- 

ton  exhibition. 

but,  thanks  to 

the    generosity 

o  f  t  h  a  t  most 

munificent  of 

donors  to  the 

museum,   John 

Sheepshanks, 
these  are  exem- 
plified in  a  large 
number  of 
states.  Geddes 
in  1826  present- 
ed him  with  the 
majority  of  the 
etchings  he  had 
executed  up  to 
that  date,  with 
progress  proofs 
show  ing  the 
different  stages 
of  each  plate. 
S  h  e  e  p  s  h  an  k  s 
transferred 
these,  with  one 
ortwoadditions, 
to  the  museum 
in  1 862,  and  they 
constitute  by  far 
the  most  inter- 
esting collection 
oftheetchingsof 
C  eddes  so  far  broUt,ht  together  Only  about  half  a  dozen 
of  the  plates  aie  dated  the  earliest  being  the  portrait  of 
Geotge  Chalmers  of  1812  a  good  piece  of  work,  but  far 
less  striking  than  that  of  the  dry-point  of  Agnes  Geddes, 
the  artist's  mother,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
period.  This  was  taken-"  from  an  oil  painting  by  the 
artist,  strongly  suggestive  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  same 
influence  is  visible  in  the  black-and-white  translation.  In 
the  fluency  and  incisiveness  of  the  handling  and  its 
economy  of  efibrt  the  plate  almost  reaches  the  level  of 
the  master,  and  it  represents  Geddes's  high-water  mark 
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as  a  portrait  etcher.     The  last  states  of  the  plate  lose  a 
little  of  the  spontaneity  of  feeling  which  distinguish  the 
earlier  ones.  Purely  Rembrandtesque  is  the  Dull  Reading, 
a  portrait  of  Daniel  Terry,  the  comedian,  and  his  wife, 
executed  in  fine  line  with  much  atmospheric  feeling.    The 
sitters  are  in  seventeenth-century  costume,  a  fact  which 
gives  the  theme  a  somewhat  theatrical  appearance  ;  and 
the  same  failing  detracts  from  the  strong  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Allen  in  Circassian  dress,  of  1815.     A  fondness 
for  clothing  his  sitters  in  fancy  garb  appears  to  have  been 
one   of   Geddes's   weaknesses.      The    Circassian    dress 
appears  in  no  less  than  three  of  his  pictures,  including 
the  portrait  of  Allen,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1816,   from   which  the   plate  was  taken,   while   at   least 
half  a  dozen  of  the  subjects  of  his  other  portraits  are 
attired  in  fancy  dress.     This  trait  probably  originated 
from  the  artist's  close  study  of  the  Dutch  and   Flemish 
school,  which  exemplified  itself  in  so  much  of  his  work, 
and  which,  to  some  extent,  prevented  him  from  showing 
the  originality  he  undoubtedly  possessed.     Thus  his  por- 
trait etchings  are  practically  all  echoes  of  Rembrandt, 
and  though  in  the  likeness  of  Nathaniel  Plimer  in  the 
Head  of  an  Old  Woman,  in  the  vigorous  Lady  Henrietta 
Hay-Drummond  and  Child,  and  in  Henry  Broadivood, 
and  several  others,  they  reach  a  great  height  of  accom- 
plishment,  nothing  is  expressed  in   them   that  has   not 
been   equally   well  expressed   by  the  master.      It  is  on 
this  account  that  one  would  place  some  of  Geddes's  land- 
scape etchings  on  a  higher  plane.      He  probably  did  not 
regard  them  so  seriously,  and  on  this  account  allowed 
his  own   individuality  freer  play.       Thus  the   Peckham 
Rye  is  a  spontaneous  and   unsophisticated  transcript  of 
English  scenery.     In  this  he  depends  less  upon  his  line 
than  on  his  arrangements  of  lights  and  darks,  and  a  softer 
and  more  atmospheric  effect  is  obtained.     In  this  place 
he  has  used  a  combination  of  methods,  for  the  shadow  on 
the  thunder-cloud   is  put  in  in  aquatint,   a  novelty  that 
will  offend  purists,   but  which  attains  the  end  required 
remarkably  well.     Another  etching  executed  in  the  same 
spirit  is  the  Halli ford-on- Thames,  a  representation  of  a 
long  row  of  trees  with  a  roller  and  harrow  in  the  fore- 
ground.    Probably  Geddes  intended  to  work  further  on 
it,   and  then  finding   the  composition   awkward,   left   it 
alone,  for  there  are  no  other  states  of  the  plate.     There 
are  two  other  Halliford  scenes  among  the  etchings,  and 
as  none  of  the  three  was  included  in  the  series  of  plates 
which  (ieddes  brought  out  in  1826,  they  are  obviously  of 
a  later  date,  and  may  probably  have  been  executed  in 
1836,   when  the   artist   exhibited  a  picture  of  Halliford 
Green   at   the    British    Institution.     Both   the   Field  of 
Dannockburn  and  the  Landscape  :  view  on  a  hill  with 
trees  and  figures  arc  strong  plates,   boldly  etched,  but 
they  arc  more  under  the  influence  of  Rembrandt.    Another 
charming  study  of  a  bronze  figure  of  Cupid,  called  The 
Black  Boy,  is  far  more  effective  in  the  first  state  than  in 
the  second,  which  (icddes  has  rendered  over-monotonous 
in  tone    by  the  obliteration  of  the  high    lights  on   the 
figure.      As  an  etcher  he  remained   a  gifted   amateur, 
never  gaining  the  complete   command  of  his  medium, 
which  would  have  come  from  a  more  constant  use  of  it, 


Our  Plate 


yet   showing  a  higher  talent  in  its  expression  than  any 
British  artist  between  the  time  of  Turner  and  Whistler. 

The  Landscape  with  Windmill,  by  Henry  Bright,  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  Norwich  school,  and  incidentally 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  specimen  of 
the  artist's  work.  He  was  a  prolific 
and  unequal  painter.  In  his  happier  moments  he  ap- 
proached the  simplicity  and  directness  of  Old  Crome, 
who,  though  never  his  teacher,  was  one  of  his  exemplars, 
andof  Cotman,  who,  with  John  Berney  Crome,  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  his  artistic  education.  Had  he  been  born 
a  generation  earlier,  he  would  probably  have  attained  a 
greater  place  in  art,  for  he  had  breadth  of  vision  and 
great  facility  of  execution ;  but  his  talents  were  largely 
frittered  away  in  making  drawings  for  reproduction  in 
chromo-lithography.  In  adapting  his  work  for  this  then 
newly  discovered,  and  highly  popular  medium  he  was 
apt  to  produce  highly  coloured  and  meretricious  effects, 
quickly  and  easily  attained,  which  give  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  his  really  great  powers ;  and  it  is  only  in  a 
comparativelyfewof  his  pictures,  like  the  present  example, 
that  he  is  seen  at  his  best.  A  Fern-cutter's  Child  is 
reproduced  from  the  engraving  made  by  Robert  Mitchell 
Meadows,  after  Westall.  The  latter's  picture  of  the 
subject  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1798. 
It  exemplifies  the  artist  in  his  most  pleasing  type  of  work, 
for  though  elected  R.A.  on  the  strength  of  his  historical 
pictures,  he  attained  greater  success  as  a  painter  of  rural 
scenes  and  a  book  illustrator.  John  Downman's  portrait 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harcourt  is  another  drawing  of  the 
same  lady  whose  likeness,  also  by  Downman,  was  repro- 
duced in  The  Connoisseur  of  March,  1917.  The 
present  version  is  taken  from  a  chalk  drawing,  executed 
in  black  chalk,  with  the  flesh-tones  very  slightly  suggested 
in  colour,  a  method  which  the  artist  may  be  said  to  have 
made  his  own,  so  frequently  and  so  successfully  did  he 
use  it.  The  three  reproductions  in  monochrome  are  all 
from  well-known  gallery  pictures.  The  Salome  with  the 
Head  of  the  Baptist,  at  the  Prado,  was  painted  in  i574> 
and  though  doubts  have  been  cast  upon  its  authenticity 
as  a  work  by  Titian,  it  is  a  picture  of  great  merit,  and 
interesting  as  the  supposed  portrait  of  the  painter's 
daughter.  In  the  same  gallery  is  Murillo's  La  Zingara 
delta  Moneta;  while  Raeburn's  portrait  of  Miss  Mary 
Hepburn  has  been  in  the  National  Gallery  since  it  was 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Robert  Dudgeon  in  1S83,  though 
until  recently  it  was  catalogued  as  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

Wli-.-MORE  Street,  though  it  has  been  extensively 
rebuilt  during  recent  years,  is  an  early  eighteenth-century 
thoroughfare,  and  behind  some  of  its 
modern  frontages  are  concealed  old 
interiors,  practically  unaltered  since 
the  original  houses  were  erected. 
.Vmong  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Stratford  Galleries 
159  and  61,  Wigmore  Street,  W.  i),  where  Mr.  Arthur 
Edwards  is  holding  an  exhibition  of  old  English  furniture. 
The  rooms — a  suite  of  fourteen  on  the  one  floor — in 
which  the  furniture  is  being  shown,  though  entered  from 
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Wigmore  Street,  are,  however,  really  a  portion  of  an  old 
mansion  in  Stratford  Place,  built  about  1774.  These 
form  an  admirable  background  to  the  exhibition,  for 
the  architects  of  the  time  designed  their  interiors  so  that 
their  proportions  might  thoroughly  harmonise  with  the 
furniture  likely  to  be  placed  in  them,  while  the  number 
of  rooms  allows  the  individual  pieces  to  be  arranged  in 
homogeneous  groups  according  to  their  styles  and  periods. 
There  are  a  few  Elizabethan  pieces,  but  these  are  greatly 
excelled  in  interest  by  others  belonging  to  the  time  of  the 
next  dynasty.  Among  these  are  a  set  of  two  carved 
Jacobean  chairs  and  a  side-table,  which  a  little  over  forty 
years  ago  graced  the  chancel  of  Kingsdon  church.  What 
misguided  ideas  of  improvement  and  restoration  procured 
their  expulsion  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  difficult  now  to 
realise  the  jesthetic  considerations  which  allowed  their 
banishment  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  located 
for  over  a  couple  of  centuries.  The  pieces  are  thoroughly 
typical.  Massive  and  dignified,  the  straightness  of  their 
lines  and  the  simplicity  of  their  form  relieved  by  carv- 
ing" sufficiently  ornate  without  being  too  exuberant,  fine 
pieces  of  Jacobean  furniture  like  these  are,  perhaps,  more 
thoroughly  national  in  their  type  than  those  of  any  other 
period.  They  are  the  outcome  of  natural  development, 
practically  uninfluenced  by  the  ideas  borrowed  from 
abroad,  which  were  to  more  or  less  modify  all  succeeding 
periods  of  English  furniture.  These  varied  influences 
are  well  exemplified  in  the  exhibition.  A  lacquer  writing 
cabinet,  from  Selsby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  decorated  within 
and  without  with  quaint  Chinese  figures  and  scenes  in  gold 
on  a  black  ground,  illustrates  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  style,  which  was  to  flourish  in  English  fashionable 
society  for  over  a  century,  languishing  and  reviving  from 
time  to  time,  but  never  entirely  dormant.  A  later  out- 
come of  this  vogue  is  a  Chippendale  mirror  in  which  Gothic 
and  Chinese  motives  are  combined  in  an  over-luxuriant 
ejiseinble;  but  Chippendale  in  his  Chinese  manner  is  never 
at  his  best,  and  to  thoroughly  appreciate  him  one  must 
study  him  at  the  times  when  he  had  not  to  modify  his  own 
natural  good  taste  to  conform  with  the  whims  of  fashion. 
A  fine  set  of  six  chairs,  with  claw-and-ball  feet  and  beauti- 
fully carved  backs,  e.^cemplify  him  at  his  best,  as  does  a 
tall  and  well-proportioned  mahogany  cabinet,  dignified  in 
its  lines  and  destitute  of  any  superfluous  ornament.  There 
are  other  good  examples  of  the  great  cabinet-maker's  style 
and  many  by  his  contemporaries ;  while  the  William  and 
Mary  and  Anne  periods  are  well  represented,  and  there 
are  some  fine  pieces  of  marquetry,  and  an  exception- 
ally good  selection  of  satinwood  and  painted  furniture. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  war  has  so  far 

evoked  few  representations  of  sailors  or  soldiers,  or  of 

_, ,   _,  ,      the  admirals  and  generals  command- 

Old  China  and  ,  ....  ... 

Qj^^  ing  them,  m  plastic  forms  which,  so 

far  as  prices  are  concerned,  commend 
themselves  to  the  general  public.  The  Napoleonic  and 
earlier  wars  produced  a  large  number  of  figures  in 
pottery  and  porcelain  which,  when  they  were  issued, 
though  now  highly  prized,  were  within  reach  of  the  poor 
man's  purse.  .\  number  of  interesting  specimens  of  these 
may  be  seen,  with  a  multitude  of  other  e.xamples  in  old 
china  and  glass,  at  Messrs.  Mortlock's,  Orchard  Street, 
W.  In  the  busts  of  some  of  the  naval  and  military 
heroes  it  is  rather  curious  to  see  the  variations  in  the 
likenesses.  While  one  of  Nelson  in  white  ware  and  its 
companion  of  Napoleon  are  finely  modelled  and  good 
likenesses,  another  coloured  representation  of  the  great 
admiral  bears  little  resemblance  to  his  known  portraits. 
A  second  bust  of  Napoleon,  by  Wood  &  Caldwell,  in 
black  basalte,  is  also  distinguished  for  its  fine  modelling. 
Even  more  interesting  than  these  are  some  of  the  Toby 
jugs,  several  of  which  represent  typical  figures  ol  sailors. 
One  exceptionally  well -executed  piece  shows  a  man 
enjoying  himself  with  pipe  and  jug,  seated  on  a  box 
labelled  with  the  word  "Victory."  Not  only  is  the 
moulding  of  this  piece  well  done,  but  the  coloration  is 
also  particularly  clear  and  vivid.  A  second  Toby  jug  is 
formed  by  a  similar  figure  and  detail  on  a  smaller  scale, 
while  in  another,  the  exact  duplicate  of  this  as  regards 
form,  the  sailor's  costume  is  made  to  assume  a  civilian 
aspect  by  a  difference  in  coloration,  the  blue  clothes 
being  transfigured  into  a  green  coat  trimmed  w^ith  red,  a 
red  waistcoat  and  trousers  decorated  with  an  enormous 
plaid  check.  Another  very  quaint  figure  made  to  serve 
as  a  Toby  jug  is  that  of  Martha  Gunn,  the  famous 
bathing  woman  of  Brighton.  Some  fine  old  pieces  of 
glass  are  on  exhibition,  including  Waterford  decanters, 
heavy  English  claret  decanters,  beautifully  cut,  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  several  wine 
glasses  and  goblets  engraved  with  coaching  and  hunting 
scenes,  and  a  goblet  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  crest, 
which  came  from  Carlton  House.  Of  great  \ariety  are 
the  decanters  for  holding  four  sets  of  liqueur  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  glass  stoppers  complete. 

The  china  on  view  includes  a  fine  collection  of  the 
early  blue  Worcester,  Lowestoft,  and  Salopian,  an  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  old  Chelsea  grotto  with  seven 
compartments,  decorated  with  shells  and  seaweed,  and  a 
very  fine  Swansea  dinner  set. 


"Silver:  its 
History  and 
Romance,"  by 
Benjamin  White 
(Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 
21S.  net) 


tricts 


Mr.  Benjamin  White's  book  on  Silver:  i/s  History 
and  Romance,  though  more  concerned  with  the  com- 
mercial than  the  artistic  use  of  the 
metal,  contains  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation which  should  be  acceptable  to 
collectors  of  plate  desirous  of  learn- 
ing about  the  places  from  where  silver 
is  obtained,  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  the  influences  which 
have  affected  its  production  and  value. 
Accounts  arc  gi\cn  of  the  threat  "silver-produciny  d 
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esting  has  introduced  an  immense  mass  of  e.xtraneous 
n  the  form  of  inconsequential  anecdotes  and  snip- 
pets of  information  too  fragmentary  in  character  to  be  of 
practical  utility.  Taking  a  page  (No.  127)  at  random 
from  the  chapter  on  "Varied  Uses  of  Silver,"  one  finds 
that  Mr.  White  devotes  two  lines  to  the  statement  that 
"in  medi:eval  times  it  was  the  practice  to  use  silver  bul- 
lets because  they  w-ere  thought  more  deadly  than  lead." 
This  assertion  is,  of  course,  inaccurate.  Bullets  were  not 
used  until  after  the  close  of  medievalism.  It  w^as  never 
the  practice  but  always  the  exception  to  use  silver  bullets, 
__  a  n  d  t  h  e  \- 
'-'  w  e  r  e   e  m  - 
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on  to-day  in  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  Continent. 
This  statement  is  followed  by  ten  lines  recording  an 
anecdote  of  an  old  lady  who  went  mad  with  excitement 
after  the  coronation  of  Queen  \'ictoria,  and  threwa  silver 
teapot  at  her  husband's  head.  Unless  Mr.  White  wishes 
the  reader  to  infer  that  mad  people  are  peculiarly  attracted 
to  the  use  of  silver  objects  as  missiles,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
its  bearing  on  his  theme.  Then  after  describing  some 
objects  of  silver  brought  from  Peru,  he  assures  us  that  the 
use  of  the  precious  metal  for  bedroom  toilet  utensils  is  not 
confined  to  that  country,  "for  some  lively  ladies  invited 
to  the  French  court  during  the  Renaissance  derived  in- 
tense amusement  from  the  sumptuous  completeness  of  the 
toilet  arrangements  of  their  retiring  rooms."  As  the 
French  Renaissance  ended  over  four  hundred  years  ago, 
the  story  throws  little  light  on  the  present-day  use  of 
silver;  but  ithardly  savours  of  the  period  to  which  it  is 
attributed,  and  one  has  a  feeling  that  Mr.  White  in  this 
instance  has  confused  the  Renaissance  with  either  the 
Restoration  or  Second  Empire.  In  other  parts  of  his 
work  the  author  is  unduly  brief.  Thus,  though  he  gives 
the  chief  English  silver  marks  with  the  dates  of  their 
introduction,  he  makes  little  attempt  to  describe  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  each  serves,  and  gives  no 
reference  to  provincial  marks  or  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
higher  standard  for  silver  from  1697  until  1720.  As  a 
rule  he  is  far  more  reliable  on  the  modern  than  the 
ancient  history  of  silver,  and  his  account  of  modern  mines 
and  mining,  and  of  the  various  influences  which  affect 
the  modern  silver  market,  is  interesting  and  informative 
throughout.  Before,  however,  the  book  can  be  recom- 
mended for  use  in  schools,  as  suggested  in  the  preface, 
it  will  need  considerable  curtailment  and  revision.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  of  good  quality,  but  not  a 
few  of  them  have  so  little  direct  connection  with  the  silver, 
that  one  wonders  why  they  were  introduced. 

Thouch   modesty  is    not   accounted   a   virtue   which 

peculiarly  pertains  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  one  may  credit 

him  with  undue  diffidence  regarding 

The  Practical  j^jj  achievements  in  art  and  artistic 
Book  of  Early  handicrafts.      England   has   hardly 

American  Arts  y^j  found  out  that  she  possessed  an 

and  Crafts,"  by  independent  art  anterior  to  the  time 
H.  D.Eberlin  and     ^^  Hogarth,  while  America  is  only 

/  J^-  ""^^  beginning  to  discover  that,  even  in 
(I.  B.  Lippincott  ,      ■  ,    J  ,  r 

'  *^^  colonial   days,   her  craftsmen   were 

Company.  ,      .        ,  .         .  .     ^  , 

'  producmg  decorative  objects  worthy 

of  record  and  preservation.  Messrs. 
Harold  Donaldson  Eberlin  and  Abbot  McClure,  in 
their  account  oi  Early  American  Arts  and  Crafts,  des- 
cribe the  productions  of  these  early  pioneers,  and  show 
that  in  some  branches  of  applied  art  their  labours  were 
more  than  respectable.  One  limits  this  eulogium  to 
applied  work,  because  painting  was  at  a  low  ebb  until 
after  the  departure  of  West  for  England,  and  sculpture 
and  pictorial  engraving  were  practised  so  little  that 
neither  of  them  is  referred  to  in  the  volume.  These 
arts,  more  especially  the  latter,  were,  however,  carried  on, 
though  in  a  perfunctory  fashion.   Engravers  of  silver-plate. 


like  Paul  Revere,  occasionally  turned  their  attention  to 
book  illustration,  and  even  to  work  of  a  larger  character, 
but  their  productions,  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  confined  to  a  few  indififercnt  portraits  and 
views  of  local  battles  and  American  cities.  Painting 
scarcely  attained  a  higher  level.  Messrs.  Eberlin  and 
McClure  have  unearthed  the  work  of  a  few  artists  who 
practised  in  colonial  days,  but  the  majority  of  these  were 
of  foreign  birth,  and  the  specimens  illustrated  do  not  give 
an  exalted  idea  of  their  merit.  The  earliest  artistic  crafts 
that  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  North 
American  continent  were  glass  and  pottery  making.  The 
Spaniards,  as  the  first  settlers  on  the  mainland,  naturally 
led  the  way,  and  maiolica  appears  to ha\e  been  produced 
at  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  in  Mexico,  as  early  as  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  best  pieces  rivalled 
the  contemporary  work  of  Spain  in  interest,  and  are 
certainly  among  the  most  striking  of  early  American 
artistic  wares.  The  manufacture  of  silver-plate  was  also 
started  at  an  early  date,  and  became  a  flourishing  indus- 
try. The  authors  claim  that  "specimens  of  early  American 
silver  .  .  .  are  usually  so  excellent  in  design  and 
workmanship,  regardless  of  the  particular  locality  in  which 
they  were  produced,  that  we  may  conclude,  not  unreason- 
ably, that  the  majority  of  American  craftsmen  were  quite 
the  equals  of  their  British  cousins  in  manual  skill  and 
mastery  of  design."  One,  however,  can  hardly  accept 
this  contention  without  qualification,  for  though  there 
may  have  been  little  difference  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
silversmiths  in  both  countries,  America  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  produced  craftsmen  of  the  same  level  as 
Paul  de  Lamerie  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  greater 
makers.  Another  point  which  may  be  queried  is  the 
description  of  "porringer"  applied  to  several  pieces, 
which  would  be  called  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  the 
less  euphonious  title  of  "bleeding-bowls."  In  England 
porringers  were  almost  invariably  two-handled,  but  no 
such  specimen  appears  among  the  articles  of  American 
silver  illustrated.  One  would  like  further  evidence  as  to 
whether  this  omission  is  merely  an  oversight,  or  whether, 
as  the  author  suggests,  the  one-handled  type  of  bowl  was 
used  indiscriminately  for  blood-letting,  wine-tasting,  and 
holding  sugar,  "jam,  honey,  or  even  vegetables."  Suffi- 
cient pieces  are  described  and  illustrated  to  show  the 
wealth  of  silver-plate  produced  in  America  during  the 
colonial  period,  while  a  list  is  given  of  .-Kmerican  makers 
who  flourished  prior  to,  1830,  including  over  750  names. 
Pewter-making  was  also  a  craft  which  attained  a  high 
level  in  America,  and  decorative  metal-work  of  all  kinds 
was  extensively  practised.  Needlework,  if,  ])erhaps, 
attaining  to  equal  technical  de.xterity  as  on  tlie  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  employed  more  generally  for  utili- 
tarian ends,  American  women  generally  excelling  in 
patchwork  and  quilting,  though  their  samplers,  needle- 
work pictures,  and  fancy  embroideries  also  attained  a 
more  than  respectable  level.  An  art  which,  though  not 
indigenous  to  America,  was  distinguished  there  by  a 
distinctively  American  name,  was  that  of  "  Fractur,"  or, 
as  we  should  describe  it,  pen  -  and  -  brush  illumina- 
tion.    This  was  introduced  by  the  C.crman  colonists  in 
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Pennsylvania,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  development 
of  the  mediEeval  craft  of  illumination.  The  specimens 
illustrated,  though  not  without  artistic  merit,  appear 
quaint  rather  than  beautiful.  If  legitimate  sculpture  was 
hardly  practised,  largely,  one  may  suggest,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  suitable  marble  over  to  America,  and 
the  practical  impossibility  of  casting  elaborate  work  in 
bronze,  stone  and  wood-carving  included  a  number  of 
clever  exponents.  One  of  these,  William  Rush,  of  Phila- 
delphia, carved  a  statue  of  Washington  for  the  State 
House  of  his  native  city,  which  shows  that,  had  he  been 
able  to  obtain  suitable  materials,  he  would  have  ranked 
with  the  best  of  English  contemporary  sculptors.  Other 
colonial  arts  might  be  mentioned,  but  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  lesthetic  crafts  of  the  early  .American 
were  of  a  far  higher  character  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  production  of  Messrs.  Eberlin  and 
McClurc's  interesting,  well-mounted,  and  profusely  illus- 
trated volume. 

Most  books  are  valuable  for  the  note  of  personality 

they  contain,  so  that  a  work  epitomising  a  wide  range  ot 

experience  is  often  less  interesting 
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F.    E.    Scarborough's    Thoughts, 
Essays,  and  Lyrics  belongs  to  the 


Essays,  and 

Lyrics,"  by 

F.  E.  Scarboroug:li 

(G.  Bell  &  Sons, 

Ltd.     IS.  6d.  net)       ,  ... 

latter  category  ;  it  is  a  collection  of 

ideas  generally  expressed  with  epigrammatic  terseness  on 
life,  religion,  and  nature.  The  obvious  sincerity  of  all 
the  sayings  gives  them  an  individual  interest,  and  if  some 
of  them  hint  of  a  limited  experience,  which  has  only 
afforded  the  writer  a  partial  view  of  life,  the  majority 
convey  truths  set  down  with  directness  and  a  praiseworthy 
economy  of  words.  Picking  out  a  few  of  these  almost  at 
haphazard,  one  finds  the  following: — "It  is  not  by  saying 
No  to  the  wrong  thing  but  by  saying  Yes  to  the  right 
one  that  we  make  progress";  "A  man  is  never  beaten 
until  he  thinks  himself  so"  ;  "  Happiness  was  meant  to 
be  the  result,  not  the  motive,  of  action  "  ;  and  "  Strange 
how  we  ask  of  circumstances  what  can  only  come  from 
oursehes."  The  Essays,  which  follow  the  Thouohis, 
hardly  maintain  the  same  level  of  expression  ;  they  are, 
indeed,  hardly  essays,  in  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
term,  so  much  as  series  of  statements  only  connected 
together  by  following  the  same  trend  of  thought.  The 
Poems  show  sincerity  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  are  aptly 
and  niL-lodiously  phrased. 

"With  the  Grand  Fleet."       (20s.  net.) 

"The  Western  Front,"  Part  8.     Muirhead  Bone. 

(Country  Life,  Ltd.) 

of  a  size  and  tiuality  that  make  one  wonder  how  it  can  be 
produced  for  the  money.  The  six  full-page  plates,  not 
including  a  smaller  vignette  decorating  the  title-page, 
which  comprise  the  contents  of  IViih  the  Grand  Fleet, 
arc  printed  on  paper  3;  in.  by  24  in.,  and  are  excel- 
lently reproduced,  while  some  of  the  subjects  arc  printed 


in  colour.  Most  of  the  themes  have  already  been  issued 
on  a  smaller  scale,  but  in  these  larger  plates  the  vigorous 
handling  and  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  original  draw- 
ings can  be  more  adequately  conveyed,  and  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  practical  facsimile.  Of  the  individual  plates, 
the  "  H.M.S.  Lion  in  Dry  Dock  "—a  picture  of  the  giant 
ironclad  bow  on,  its  tall  hull,  with  lines  nearly  as  fine 
as  those  of  a  racing  yacht,  receding  away  into  the  dis- 
tance— is  perhaps  the  most  striking.  The  original  of 
this  is  e.xecuted  in  crayon,  the  artist  introducing  just 
enough  colour  to  relieve  the  sombreness  of  the  efiect. 
He  has  suggested  the  imposing  bulk  of  the  vessel  resting 
in  the  stocks  with  great  impressiveness,  and  the  figures  of 
the  many  bustling  workers  are  introduced  without  taking 
away  from  the  dignity  of  the  scene.  A  second  plate 
shows  a  portion  of  the  barrel  of  a  huge  gun  projecting 
from  the  turret  of  the  same  \-essel,  with  her  immense 
chimney  stacks,  big  enough  for  a  locomotive  to  descend, 
towering  behind.  In  this  the  artist  has  wisely  limited 
himself  to  black  and  white,  as  colour  would  only  detract 
from  the  fine  simplicity  of  the  work.  Mr.  Bone  takes  for 
a  third  theme,  also  in  black  and  white,  a  battle  cruiser  at 
night,  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  being  silhouetted  against 
the  vivid  glare  of  its  own  searchlight,  while  the  rest  of 
the  plate  is  submerged  in  inky  blackness.  In  contrast 
to  this  is  the  drawing  showing  the  inside  of  a  turret,  with 
the  details  of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  one  of  the 
big  guns  fully  exposed  to  view,  with  the  gun's  crew  stand- 
ing by  in  the  allotted  positions.  Another  interior  scene 
is  the  boiler-room  of  a  battleship,  with  the  multitude  of 
pipes  standing  erect  on  all  sides,  something  in  the  manner 
of  huge  series  of  church  organs,  and  the  bright  glare  of 
the  furnaces  lighting  up  the  figures  of  the  attendant 
stokers.  \  si.xth  plate  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  battle- 
ship taking  in  oil  from  a  tender  by  its  side — a  bustling 
scene,  the  foreground  of  which  is  framed  in  between  the 
upright  lines  of  the  vessel's  funnels  and  a  network  of 
steel  ropes.  The  complicated  perspective  of  this  scene 
has  been  set  down  by  the  artist  with  truly  marvellous 
skill,  every  detail  being  shown  without  confusion,  and 
the  composition  appearing  easy,  unstudied,  and  natural. 

Mr.  Bone's  series  of  war  pictures  have  decidedly  added 
to  his  already  high  reputation,  and  show  him  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  draughtsmen  of  the  time,  and  both  publisher 
and  artist  may  be  congratulated  on  the  drawings  being 
reproduced  in  such  an  adequate  and  effective  manner. 

The  current  issue  of  The  Western  Front  is,  as  usual, 
intensely  interesting  throughout,  both  from  the  artistic 
and  military  standpoint,  and  the  present  number  fully 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  accomplishment  reached 
b\'  ])rcvious  issues  of  the  series. 

"Fitzwiliiam  Museum.    McCIcan  Bequest.    Catalogue 
of  the  Early  Printed  Books,"  by  C.  E.  Sayle,  M.A. 
(University  Press,  Cambridge.       15s.  net.) 

The  catalogue  of  the  early  printed  books  left  10  the 
Kitzwilliam  Museum  in  1904  by  .Mr.  Prank  .\IcClean 
finishes  the  series  ol  records  describing  his  munificent 
bequest,  which  comprised  manuscripts,  medieval  ivories, 
enamels,  jewellery,  gems,  and  other  objects.      Mr.  C.  K. 
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Sayle  is  responsible  for  tlie  catafogue,  which  is  carried 
out  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner,  though  the  volume 
would  have  been  more  complete  had  the  descriptions 
and  collations  of  all  the  items  been  included  instead  of 
the  reader  being  referred  for  these  particulars  to  other 
publications.  The  latter  may  be  generally  accessible, 
but  they  are  not  always  handy,  while  the  extra  space  and 
printing  required  for  the  additions  would  only  have  been 
trilling.  In  order  to  make  the  catalogue  more  complete, 
the  compiler  has  added  an  appendix  containing  a  des- 
cription of  the  other  incunabula  belonging  to  the  museum. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  McClean  bequest  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  these  aggregate  only  77, 
whereas  the  fifteenth  -  century  books  included  in  the 
bequest  amount  to  181,  added  to  which  are  80  works 
nearly  all  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  So  far  as  nationality  is  concerned,  the  collec- 
tion is  only  moderately  representative.  Germany,  natu- 
rally, monopolises  the  lion's  share  of  the  incunabula 
with  105  items,  Italy  coming  second  with  57,  after  which 
follows  :  —  Switzerland,  6  ;  France,  4  ;  Holland,  4  ; 
Belgium,  2  ;  and  Spain,  3.  The  earliest  work  in  the 
collection  is  a  copy  of  Peter  Schoffer's  Thomas  Aqtiinas 
of  1467,  a  scarce  edition,  but  one  which  exemplifies  the 
work  of  the  Mainz  printers  after  it  had  passed  its  great 
period.  Another  interesting  example  of  Mainz  work  is 
the  first  German  edition  of  Reise  ins  heilige  Laud  of 
Bernard  von  Breydenbach,  printed  by  Erhard  Renwich, 
and  dated  June  21st,  i486,  four  months  later  than  the 
first  Latin  edition  by  the  same  printer.  This  is  the  first 
illustrated  book  of  travels  published,  and  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  a  single  artist  is  known  to  have  definitely 
undertaken  the  illustration  of  a  printed  book.  This  was 
the  printer  who  accompanied  Dean  von  Breydenbach  on 
his  travels,  and  drew  all  his  designs  from  nature.  The 
woodcuts  are  the  same  in  both  the  Latin  and  German 
editions,  but  the  letterpress  of  the  latter  is  somewhat 
extended.  From  Strassburg  there  is  the  first  German 
edition  (1468  or  earlier)  of  St.  Augustine's  De  civitate 
Dei,  by  Johann  Mentelin,  and  a  first  edition  (1473  or 
earlier)  of  Petrarch's  Di  contemptu  inundi,  by  Mentelin's 
son-in-law,  .Vdolf  Rusch,  known,  before  his  identity  was 
traced,  as  the  "R"  printer,  from  the  peculiar  form  ot 
that  letter  in  the  Roman  type  he  used.  .\n  interesting 
illustrated  book  is  the  1496  edition  of  The  Comidies  of 
Terence,  printed  by  Johann  Reinhard,  of  Griiningen, 
and  the  first  important  original  illustrated  work  that  he 
produced.  This  printer  was  the  most  prolific  publisher 
of  illustrated  works  of  his  time,  and  his  designs,  highly 
individual  in  their  style,  though  sometimes  more  ludicrous 
than  pleasing,  form  a  distinctive  feature  in  German 
sixteenth  -  century  black-and-white  art.  The  foregoing 
examples  have  been  taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
first  few  items  of  the  catalogue,  and  to  continue  its  ex- 
[jloration  in  the  same  manner  would  make  too  serious 
an  inroad  into  the  space  at  one's  command.  One  must 
not,  however,  overlook  the  fine  small  quarto  edition  of  Sal- 
lust's  Invictiva  contra  M.  T.  Ciceroneni,  C-^c,  produced  at 


Cologne,  about  1470,  b\-  the  printer  ol  Dictys,  an  unique 
copy,  with  initials  and  marginal  illustrations  exquisitely 
drawn  in  pen  and  brown  ink.  This  well  deserves  the 
full-page  illustration  which  has  been  accorded  it.  Another 
volume,  similarly  honoured,  is  the  small  folio.  Jacobus 
de  Theramo's  Belial,  printed  in  German  by  Conrad 
Fyner,  at  Esslingen,  about  1475  !  w'li'e  a  third  is  the 
folio  Espejo  de  la  vida  humana  of  Rodrigo  de  Zamora, 
by  Matthew  of  Flanders,  or  Paul  Hurus,  of  Saragossa, 
and  published  May  13th,  1491.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Spanish  illustrated  books,  but,  as  in  most 
other  works  issued  in  the  Peninsula  at  the  same  period, 
the  cuts  were  not  original,  being  copied  from  the  Augs- 
burg edition  of  the  same  work.  There  are  several  other 
plates,  all  in  collotype,  giving  illustrations  of  bindings 
and  binders'  stamps.  The  catalogue  is  well  printed  and 
mounted,  and  forms  a  worthy  conclusion  ot  the  publica- 
tions dealing  with  the  McClean  bequest. 


A  Bookseller 
Catalogue 


Most  advanced  collectors  will  find  something  to  inter- 
est them  in  the  latest  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Myers  &  Co. 
(59,  High  Holborn,  W.C.i),  for  it 
contains  many  items  of  considerable 
rarity  besides  standard  modern  works 
on  art  and  other  subjects  in  the  best  editions.  A  note- 
worthy item  is  an  illuminated  fifteenth-century  French 
MS.  Book  of  Hours,  on  vellum,  beautifully  decorated 
with  1 2  large  miniatures  with  elaborate  borders,  numer- 
ous finely  painted  historiated  initials,  and  further  enriched 
by  the  insertion  of  four  large  contemporary  miniatures. 
The  work  was  executed  for  a  member  of  the  De  Levis 
family  about  1460-70,  and  is  bound  in  sixteenth-century 
French  brown  morocco,  richly  tooled  in  gold.  Another 
beautiful  work  is  a  fine  Persian  seventeenth-century  illu- 
minated MS.,  executed  for  the  Raja  Kishan  Rai,  with 
225  choice  miniatures.  First  editions  include  the  earliest 
issue  of  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  with  the  rare 
advertisement  pages  and  other  insets;  ^  co^y  q{ Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,  enriched  by  the  insertion  of  a  set  of 
the  rare  Sibson  plates;  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater,  and  works  by  Borrow,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Surtees,  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  and  other  well- 
known  English  writers.  -A.  copy  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives, 
i6y^,  has  a  presentation  inscription  trom  the  author,  and 
volumes  similarly  inscribed  include  books  by  Morris, 
Meredith,  Lang,  Gosse,  and  Swinburne.  Among  other 
rarities  are  The  Parasistasier  of  Marslon,  1606;  the  1615 
edition  of  Wake's  AV.r  Platonicus,  the  .iMdine  Julius 
Ccesar  of  i  573,  and  the  first  issue  of  Apperley's  Life  of  a 
Sportsman.  Autographs  are  numerous,  and  iitclude  a 
letter  signed  by  Charles  I.,  letters  from  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Admirals  Blake  and  Howe,  and  a  charming  example 
by  Kate  Greenaway,  with  two  drawings  in  brown  ink. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  modern  standard  works  on 
art  and  kindred  subjects,  several  early  extra-illustrated 
books,  and  a  number  of  French  and  English  noteworthy 
for  their  fine  jjlates.  The  catalogue  is  well  illustrated  and 
clearlv  nrintril,  while  all  the  items  are  vcrv  fullv  described. 


The  Connoisseur 


Eiujiiiries  should  be  made  on  the  £>iijiiir_ 
See  Advertising  Pages. 


Painters  and  "Paintings. 

Oil  Painting.— B937  (Kildare  Road).— Your  picture,  in 
our  opinion,  is  a  very  fine  and  perfect  work  of  Fragonard, 
painted  probably  soon  after  his  return  from  the  Low  Countries, 
whence,  as  Baron  Pourtales,  his  biographer,  tells  us,  he  drew 
inspiration  from  the  rich  glories  of  Rembrandt  and  Rubens, 
without  losing  his  brilliant  French  grace  and  charm  ol  execu- 
tion. The  picture  is  painted  with  the  greatest  liberty  and 
ease,  and  the  wonderful  contrasting  and  yet  harmonious  tones 
of  colour  make  it  a  veritable  tour  deforce  of  the  master.  The 
picture  is  undoubtedly  a  portrait  of  the  painter  himself,  which 
is  exemplified  by  various  signs,  and  in  particular  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  painted  his  left  hand.  The  colour  is  entirely  of  the 
epoch  referred  to,  while  the  great  liberty  and  power  of  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  of  design,  mark  it  as  of  unusual  quality.  The 
value  of  such  a  picture  is  difficult  to  estimate,  as  very  fine 
pictures  command  their  own  price. 

Leroux.— Bi,053  (Southporl). — The  artist  you  mention  is 
in  all  probability  Louis  Hector  Leroux,  a  French  painter,  born 
at  Verdun,  December  29th,  1829.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Picot  ; 
entered  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux-Arts  in  1849,  and  in  1S57  obtained 
Second  Prix  de  Rome  with  his  Resurrection  dc  Lasare.  He 
gained  many  medals,  including  a  silver  one  at  the  Universal 
"Exhibition  in  1899.  In  1877  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Of  hi";  i>i'-Mnec,  p  Vfstale,  painted  by  him 
in  1863,  is  now  in  the  \'  i  '  -i  M  ;  ' mii,  while  that  of  St. 
Germain  possesses  his  rii,  :  ■.  .'  /,-  (1S67),  and  another 

important  work,  entitled  /  .,</  '  '..  .  an  Columbarium  de  In 
Maison  des  Chars,  is  now  :u  liic  Luxembourg.  He  died  at 
Angers  in   1900,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Oil  Painting.— B820  (Sutton-in-Ashfield).— The  photo- 
graph is  identical  with  the  print  published  in  1S29  of  The  Age, 
Brighton  Coach  at  the  ''Bull  and  Mouth,"  Regent  Circus, 
Piccadilly,  original  picture  by  E.  F.  Lambert,  and  there  is  every 
possibility  that  your  painting  is  the  original,  though  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  restored  is  rather  against  it  from  the  selling 
point  of  view.  We  might  add,  in  addition,  that  coaching 
pictures  are  not  much  in  demand  now,  hunting  scenes  finding  a 
far  more  ready  sale.  As  regards  your  c[uery  as  to  who  is  the 
present  owner  or  occupier  of  the  site  of  the  "  Bull  and  Mouth," 
as  far  as  we  know  the  site  is  Crown  property,  the  ground  at 
present  being  occupied  by  the  Pavilion  Music  Hall. 

A.  Gilbert.- Bi,029  (Bournemouth).— This  artist  is  pro- 
bably Arthur  Gilbert,  son  of  Edward  Williams,  an  artist 
(1782-1855)  who  had  six  sons,  all  artists.  Three  of  these 
charged  their  names  to  avoid  confusion,  and  thus  Arthur 
Williams  became  Arthur  Gilbert. 

Prints  and  Engravings. 

Mrs.  Loraine  Smith,  by  W.  ISond,  after  Singleton. 

—  15984  (Eaton  Sipure).  — A  gooil  colour  impru^sion  of  this 
engraving  is  worth  from  /too  to  ;£'i20.  As  regards  the  where- 
abouts of  the  original  of  the  picture,  we  are  inserting  your 
(|uery  in  our  Notes  and  Querie.s  column,  and  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  obtain  the  necessary  information  through  this  source. 

Coloured  Engravings.- Bi,02i  (Monkstown).  —  Your 
two  prints  would  not  realise  more  than  £i  or  £4,  being  of  too 
recent  a  date  to  ajipeal  to  present-day  collectors.  Your 
engraving  by  Ward  is  of  small  value  owing  to  the  subject, 
and  we  should  doubt  whether  it  would  realise  more  than  30s. 

Print  of  Rosa  Bonheur.—  B  1,023  (Uublin).— The  print 
you  describe  is,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  rare,  and  its  pre- 
xcced  a  few  shillings. 


Readers  of  '1'he  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Chancery  Proceedinc.s.  —  {continued).  —  Some  of 
following  Suits  in  Chancery  may  prove  to  be  of  great  value 
correspondents.  Abstracts  may  be  had,  for  a  small  fee, 
application  to  the  Genealogical  Editor : — 


Ap  John  V.  John  Phillip. 
Allestry  v.  White. 
Avery  v.  Young. 
Angollan  z).  Prideaux. 
Ap  Evan  v.  Lewis. 
Atwood  V.  Lemman. 
Arrundell  v.  Pearce  als.  Bob 

lithoe. 
Avery  v.  Fuller. 
Adams  v.  Faulkener. 
Adlington  ?■.  Scaundrctt. 
Arscott  V.  CHflbrd. 
Ap  Thomas  7:  Ap  Robert. 
Ap  Thomas  v.  Ap  Edward. 
Addison  z:  Hilliard. 
.■\mcotts  V.  Perry. 
Amcotts  V.  Upton. 
Airundell  z:  Floyd. 
Andrewes,  Bart.,  tj.  Kilpin. 
.-Vngell  r.  Masters. 
Amherst  v.  Fenner. 
Allen  V.  Turnepenny. 
Angell  V.  Jenison. 
Alport  zj.  Peirson. 
Archer  v.  Burrell. 


Allsop  V.  Massey. 
Anderson  v.  Lamblon. 
Awger  zj.  Crampton. 
Archer  z'.  Lavy. 
Anstee  z'.  Kendall. 

Axon  z:  Biddle. 
Ashton  z'.  Good. 
Arundell  z'.  Jordan. 
Adamson  v.  Say. 
Ashburnhani  z:  Jermyn. 
Alford  z:  Alford. 
Arnold  v.  Cookesley. 
Anthony  z:  Blake. 
Anthony  v.  Mannington. 
Alsopp  V.  Saxton. 
Ap  Hugh  z>.  Williams. 
Archer  z>.  Dawes. 
Ap  Owen  z:  Ap  Willian 
Ash  z:  Hill. 
Atkinson  z:  Ueskeenc. 
Aston  7/.  Spelman. 
Austen  v.  Sabb. 
Arwaker  v.  Dunckes. 
Abrahall  Z'.  Kerry. 
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Notes  on  Dr.  Monro  and  his  Circle 


Early  in  the  seventeen-nineties,  Dr.  Thomas 
Monro,  physician  chiefly  associated  with  niental  cases, 
and  sometime  attendant  upon   King  (ieorge  III.,  ap- 
pears to  have  noticed  some  rural  sketches  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  hung  for  sale  in  the  window  of  his  father's 
shop  at  26,   Maiden   Lane,    Covent  (harden.     They 
struck  the  doctor  as  the  work  of  a  young  artist  of 
promise,  and  prompted  him  to  make  his  acquaintance 
forthwith.    Turner,  then  possibly  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years,  had  previously  been 
working  under  Malton,  who, 
we  ar-e  told,  had  reported 
unfavourably  upon  his 
pupil ;    and   now,    in   com- 
pany with  Thomas  Oirtin, 

he  was  employed  near  by  ;' 

in  colouring   prints  in   the         ;?/-,;  /'$ 

studio  of  John  Raphael 
Smith,  the  painter  and 
mezzotint  engraver. 

"  Good  Dr.  Monro,"  as 
Turner  called  him,  when 
speaking  to  David  Robert- 
many  years  after,  was  at  tlii 
time,  perhaps,  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  having  been 
born  in  1759.  His  father, 
John  Monro,  also  a  noted 
physician  in  cases  of  mental 
disease,  had  died  a  short 
while  previously,  and 
Thomas  had  but  recently 
removed  from  his  father's 
old  house  in  Bedford 
Square  to  one  of  those  built 
by  the  brothers  Adam 
Vol..  XLIX.— No.  195.— G 
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By  Arthur  K.  Sabin 

twenty  years  earlier  in  Adelphi  Terrace.     Dr.  John 
Monro  had  been  a  connoisseur  and  collector  of  rare 
books  and   prints.      The   faculty   of  taste   was   still 
further  developed  in  his  son,  and  with  it  a  marked 
ability  of  judgment  and  an  undoubted  skill  of  hand. 
These  qualities,  combined  with  a  quick  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  talent  in  others,  and  a  rare  instinct 
which    prompted    him    to   foster  and    cultivate    this 
talent   whenever   found,   were  destined  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the 
young  artists  who  came 
under  his  beneficent  sway, 
and,    through    them,    upon 
the  magnificent  develop- 
ment of  the   art   of  water- 
colour  painting  in  England 
at   the   close    of   the    eigh- 
teenth and  tin.'  commence- 
ment   c)f   the    nineteenth 
centuries. 

In  the  introduction  to  his 
notes  upon  the  drawings 
by  Turner,  Ruskin  says: 
"  His  (Turner's)  true  master 
was  Dr.  Monro;  to  the 
practical  teaching  of  that 
first  patron,  and  the  wise 
simplicity  of  the  method  of 
water-colour  study  in  which 
he  was  disciplined  by  him, 
and  companioned  by  Ciirtin, 
the  healthy  and  constant 
development  of  the  youth's 
power  is  primarily  to  be 
attributed." 

.And   it  was  not   only 


The    Coytnoissexir 


Turner  :  liut  of  those  artists  who  afterwards  became 
famous,  we  know  that  Girtin,  Peter  De  Wint,  Joshua 
Cristall,  John  Glover,  Louis  Francia,  John  Varley,  and 
later,  Varley's  pupil,  the  cripple  William  Hunt,  were 
all  students  who  worked  at  Dr.  Monro's  house  at 
8,  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  in  after  years,  when  he  could 
afford  a  country  residence,  at  Bushey  also,  where  he 
placed  his  treasures  at  their  disposal,  selected  drawings 
for  them  to  copy,  directed  their  work,  and  advised 
them  ;  then,  with  a  subtle  understanding  of  human 
nature,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  astuteness,  bought 
from  his  students  their  evening's  work  for  "half-a- 
crown  and  a  good  supper,"  and  sent  them  home 
deeply  gratified. 

On  winter  evenings  the  young  artists  would  sit  in 
the  Adelphi  Terrace  .studio  at  desks  opposite  one 
another,  a  candle  between  each  two  of  them,  whilst 
they  worked  at  their  drawings.  In  the  summer  their 
.studies  were  pursued  by  the  river,  or  elsewhere  under 
the  open  sky.  One  can  imagine  with  what  a  sense  of 
relief  (rirtin  and  Turner,  freed  from  their  stilted  daily 
occupation  of  colouring  engravings  or  washing  in  the 
skies  and  foregrounds  of  architectural  drawinus,  would 


turn  to  the  more  congenial  tasks  and  companionship 
which  awaited  them  at  the  doctor's  house.  In  his 
Life  of  Turner,  Thornbury  pictures  for  us  those 
pleasant  evenings,  the  light  of  the  cheery  fire  falling 
upon  Salvator  Rosa's  Search  for  Orla?ido,  and  works 
by  Van  Lint,  Zucarelli,  Rembrandt,  and  Gainsborough, 
with  which  the  walls  were  hung.  There  were  the 
doctor's  bulging  portfolios,  from  which  Girtin  would 
choose  drawings  by  Canaletti  to  copy,  whilst  Turner 
was  set  to  work  after  Thomas  Hearneor  J.  R.  Cozens, 
and  doubtle.ss  found  all  round  him  subjects  of  inspira- 
tion. Amongst  other  treasures  the  boys  would  see 
was  the  camera,  which,  lit  from  behind  by  two  candles, 
revealed  its  moonlight  scenes  and  seascapes — the 
delicately  painted  transparencies  Gainsborough  had 
taken  .so  much  delight  in  making  and  in  exhibiting 
afterwards  to  his  friends.  This  Thomas  .Munro  had 
purchased  from  Gainsborough's  daughter,  after  the 
artist's  death  in  1788. 

Thomas  Monro  himself  had  been  liie  pupil  of 
John  Laporte,  and  was  also  a  friend  of  Gainsborough. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Gainsborough  and  he  did 
landscape  drawings  together.      However  this  may  be. 
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No.    III.  — LANDSCAPE    SKETCH 

it  is  certain  that  Crainsborough's  landscape  sketches 
had  a  pronounced  influence  upon  all  the  work  done 
by  the  good  doctor,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  drawings 
which  are  here  reproduced,  or  more  clearly  still  from 
the  small  collection  of  work  by  him  at  present  being 
e.xhibited  in  Room  132  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Despite  their  narrower  range  and  less 
vigorous  vitality,  there  is,  indeed,  a  great  resemblance 
between  these  drawings  and  those  brilliant  landscape 
sketches  by  the  rapid  execution  of  which  Gains- 
borough astonished  the  fashionable  world  at  Bath  in 
the  early  seventeen-seventies.  Although  documentary 
evidence  of  this  Gainsborough  friendship  may  be 
lacking,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  belief  in  it  has  been 
held  in  good  faith  by  Dr.  Monro's  descendants,  of 
whom  the  present  Dean  of  York  is  a  modern  repre- 
sentative.* 

From  Gainsborough's  sketches  he  took  his  direct 
inspiration,  accepting  the  chiaroscuro  method  of  the 
charcoal-and-wash  drawing  as  a  convention  from  which 
he  had  no  desire  to  free  himself,  yet,  within  its  limits, 
producing  a  number  of  varying  effects,  many  of  them 
fresh  and  pleasing,  and  a  few  of  them  quite  beautiful. 
He  seems  to   have   worked   almost  entirely  in  this 


*  The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Dean  for  certain  particulars  regarding  the 
Monro  family,  and  for  permission  to  use  two  of  the  drawings 
illustrating  these  notes. 


manner,  an  Indian  ink  wash  usually  being 
both  before  and  after  the  drawing  in  charcoal,  the 
outlines  of  which,  in  consequence,  always  tend  to 
become  indefinite.  Now  and  again  he  achieves  by 
this  process  a  misty  luminosity  which  is  astonishingly 
modern  in  its  result,  like  a  shadow  cast  before  of  the 
mystery  and  wonder  of  the  work  we  associate  with  the 
Barbizon  school.  He  had,  undoubtedly,  a  profound 
feeling  for  atmosphere — trees  upon  rising  or  receding 
ground,  a  little  lake  or  pool,  now  and  again  a  cottage 
or  ruined  tower,  and  the  diffused  light  of  a  distant 
sky,  are  the  substances  of  nearly  all  his  drawings  ; 
and  his  ambitions  as  an  artist  seem  to  have  been 
attained  in  the  weaving  and  reweaving  of  these  ele- 
ments together,  now  working  direct  from  natm-e,  and 
now  as  fancy  guided  him. 

As  a  connoisseur  his  enthusiasms  were  as  generous 
as  the  boundaries  of  his  taste  were  extensivS.  He 
loved  to  ha\c  drawings  and  pictures  to  his  liking 
around  him.  In  the  roof  of  his  travelling  carriage 
a  netting  was  lixrd  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  large 
portfolio,  so  that  even  his  journeys  away  from  hoine 
should  not  deprive  him  of  the  companionship  and  of 
the  pleasures  of  handling  his  favourite  treasures  of  the 
moment. 

It  follows  that  such  an  enthusiast,  the  symi)atlu;tic 
instructor  and  fricntl  of  a  group  of  the  best  artists  of 
his  day,  and  the  patron  of  many  others,  should  have 


The    Connoisseur 


built  up  a  collection 
of  contemporary  work 
almost  fabulous  in  its 
extent  and  variety, 
and  rich  with  draw- 
ings which  were  in- 
valuable documents 
in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish  water-colour 
painting.  In  June, 
1833,  closely  follow- 
ing his  death,  his 
collection  was  sold  at 
Christie's,  and  its 
portfolios  were  dis- 
persed. 

Had  Dr.  Monro's 
collection  been  kept 
together,  as  was,  to 
some  extent,  that  of 
his  neighbour  in 
Adelphi  Terrace,  the 
connoisseur  John 
Henderson,  patron 
also  of  Girtin  and 
Turner,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  should 


^^~^ 


have  had  access  to  a 
source  of  information 
of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  biographers  of 
the  artists  he  be- 
friended, and  with  its 
help,  perhaps,  the 
cc  instruction  of  a  story 
of  the  doctor's  own 
artistic  life  would 
have  been  made  more 
easily  possible.  As 
chance  would  have 
it,  one  of  his  port- 
folios came  into  the 
market  not  many 
months  ago,  probably 
in  much  the  same 
state  as  when  it  left 
the  sale-room  in  1 833. 
The  contents  of  this 
portfolio  included  a 
considerable  number 
of  the  doctor's  own 
sketches  and  other  in- 
teresting drawings  by 
students  who  worked 
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under  his  friendly  ej'e  in 
the  early  days  at  Adelphi 
'I'errace.  It  cannot  be 
said  that,  previous  to  this, 
drawings  by  Thomas 
Monro  were  unknown  ; 
but  they  were  very  rarely 
seen;  and  though  his 
name  has  become  a 
legend,  and  writers  on 
the  history  of  water- 
colour  painting  in  Eng- 
land always  mention  his 
drawings  in  recording 
the  friendship  and  assis- 
tance he  so  generously 
gave  to  young  artists,  the 
larger  public  has  had 
little  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing in  view  of  his  work 
as  to  the  suitability  of 
the  claims  put  forward 
concerning  him,  or  of 
realising  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  drawings 
themselves  how  admir- 
ably fitted  he  was  to 
share  in  the  development 
of  those  young  artists  who  came  under  h' 
and  accepted  his  assistance. 

Ot  the  drawings  used  to  illustrate  thesf 
of  those  by  Thomas  Monro  (Nos.  ii.  and 
Aldenham  Churchy  hv  his  son,  Henry  Mom 
as  also  the  early 
drawings   by 
John  Glover 

(No.   V.)    and 

Peter  l)e  Wint 

No.  iv.),  were 

among  the  con- 

tentsoftheport- 

foliomentioned 

above.     The 

first  iUustra- 

t  i  o  n,   a  mill, 

by  T h  o  m  a  s 

Hearne(No.i.), 

is  one  of  the 

drawings  Tur- 
ner is  reputed 

to  have  been 

set   to  work 

from  when  he 

came  as  a  fresh 


No.    VI.  — HENRY    MONRO 

'ORTRAIT    OF    HIMSELF   AT   THE  AGE    OF   SEVENTEEN 
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•  notes,  tw 
iii.),  that 
o  (No.  vii. 


^tudent  to  those  pleasant 
venings  at  Dr.  Monro's 
iiouse.  This,  and  the 
■-elf- portrait  of  Henry 
Monro  (No.  vi.),  are  in 
I h e  possession  of  the 
I  )ean  of  York. 

Henry  Monro  (1791- 

1814),   whose   untimely 

death  at  the  age  of 

twenty-three   cut   short 

an  artistic  career  of  great 

promise,  was  the  second 

son  of  the  good  doctor. 

1  le  was  educated  at  Har- 

n  )w,and  entered  theNavy 

at  a  time  when  the  fame 

of  Nelson  resounded 

through  the  world.    But 

such  a  life  was  little  to 

his  taste,  and  he  is  said 

10  have  quitted  it  after 

I  inly  a  few  days'  service 

nn  board  the  frigate 

Amelia.    In  1 806  he  was 

entered  as  a  student  of 

the  Royal  Academy 

School ;  and  he  was  an 

exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  181 1  to  1813.    In 

the  first  of  these  years  he  exhibited  there,  with  other 

pictures,  a  portrait  of  his  father,  which  is  now  in  the 

possession  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

In  i8i4he  contracted  a  severe  chill,  and  died  from  an 

attack  of  lung 

■:  trouble.     The 

portrait  of  him- 

self  (No.   vi.) 

age  of  seven- 
teen :  and  the 
drawing  of  Al- 
denham Church 
(No.  vii.),  Hert- 
fordshire, in 
the  graveyard 
of  which  his 
grandfather,  Dr. 
J  o  h  n  M  o  n  ro, 
was  buried  the 
same  year  that 
he  was  born,  is 
signed  and 
dated  lulv  srd, 


Bygones  from  the  Geo 
Appliances,  and  Wate 

A  lEw  years  ago  an  old  house 
handed  over  to  the  "housebreaki-rs,"  r 
various  oddments  offered  r 
for  sale  under  the  ham- 
mer was  a  smoke-jack, 
still  in  situ,  but  which 
had  been  disused  for 
many  years.  Doubtless 
in  its  day  it  had  turned 
many  a  fine  roast  of  beef, 
to  say  nothing  of  game 
and  poultry  of  all  kinds. 
I  purchased  it,  and  upon 
removal  from  its  place 
in  the  chimney,  it  was 
found  to  be  wanting  its 
fan,  spiral  screw,  and 
one  or  two  minor  parts. 
These  I  had  restored, 
and  the  illustration 
(No.  i.)  shows  the  old 
smoke-jack  in  perfect 
working  order. 

It  is  said  that  the 
smoke -jack,  or  "spit 
turned  by  hot  air,"  was 
invented  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  year 
1500.  It  was  "a  spit 
turned  by  a  screw  pro- 
peller driven  by  the 
u[)ward  current  of  hot 
air  caused  by  the  fire." 
In  the  illustration  the  fan 
is  clearly  shown.  It  turns 
an  endless  screw,  which, 
by  means  of  sundry 
shafts  and  cog-wheels, 


Enfield  was 


rgian  Times        Wheels,  CooKing 

r  Drawer        By  Maberly  Phillips,  F.S.A. 

drives  the  main  shaft   that  carries  the  dangle  from 
whicli  the  ioint   is   hung,  and  the   group  of  grooved 
^^  wheels,  over  which  bands 

were  passed  to  a  similar 
group  of  wheels  below, 
on  the  level  of  the  fire. 
Here  the  spits  that  went 
from  side  to  side  were 
I  jlaced,  but  unfortunately 
lliey  are  wanting  in  the 
illustration. 

The  cross-hatching 
shows  where  the  front 
>  if  the  brickwork  of  the 
chimney  would  come. 
The  iron  box  with  mov- 
able doors  below  the  fan 
is  firmly  fixed  into  the 
wall.  The  similar  box 
\n  front  is  built  into 
the  outer  wall  of  the 
chimney,  and  also  has 
movable  doors,  rendered 
necessary  for  cleaning 
purposes. 

The  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing smoke -jacks  clean 
,l.ni1.il,ss  led  to  their 
,il  i.iiidi  umientforgeneral 
]nii|H,scs,  though  they 
,irr  still  usi-d  in  many 
(if  the  London  clubs 
uul    other   institutions. 

instance  in  which  a 
smoke-jack,  until  re- 
cently, was  in  regular  use 
in  a  private  house. 
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At  one  time  the  em- 
ployment of  dogs  to  turn 
roasting-spits  was  fairly 
general  in  the  various 
inns  and  manor  houses. 
When  the  custom  was 
first  adopted  I  have 
failed  to  ascertain,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  prevailed  for  many 
years,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts until  very  recent 
times. 

A  short-legged  dog 
(like  the  present-day 
dachshund)  was  placed 
in  the  inside  of  a  wheel, 
and,  by  constantly  run- 
ning forward,  gave  the 
rotary  motion  which,  by 
arrangement  of  pulleys, 
turned  the  spit  in  front 
of  the  fire,  the  principle 
being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  squirrel  or  mouse 
in  a  cage.  It  would 
appear  that  .South  Wales  greatly  favoured  these  appli- 
ances. A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  wheel  still  /;;  situ  in 
(loat  Street,  Haverfordwest,  and  heard  of  many  that 
had  recently  been  removed.  At  Robleston,  not  far 
from  the  town  named,  there  was  a  wheel  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  the  son  of  a  former  occupier  told  me 
he  could  not  remember  it  being  in  general  use,  but  as 
a  boy  he  had  often  put  the  cat  into  the  wheel  and 
given  it  seven  minutes  "hard." 

At  Cinnamon  Grove,  a  farm  about  five  miles  from 
Haverford,  was  another  dog -wheel.  The  present 
tenant  told  me  that  the  former  occupier  of  the  premises 
had  it  in  constant  use,  but  that  instead  of  a  dog,  he 
had  tamed  a  young  fox  to  do  the  running.  An  equally 
strange  substitute  was  used  at  the  manor  house  of 
Cuffurn,  near  Roach  Castle.  The  dog-wheel  there 
was  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  wife  of  the 
present  owner  told  me  that  her  father  had  trained  a 
tame  hare  to  turn  it. 

A  writer  in  N^oies  and  Queries  says  that  "  some  years 
ago  I  dined  off  a  leg  of  lamb  at  one  of  the  hotels  at 
Caerleon  (near  Newport),  which  I  had  seen  cooking 
by  the  aid  of  a  turnspit  dog.  The  dog  was  perched 
in  a  box  near  the  ceiling  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
fire.  I  afterwards  had  the  dog  brought  into  the  room, 
and  gave  him  some  of  the  lamb  he  had  roasted." 

I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  wheel  here 
spoken  of  is  the  identical  one  shown  in  my  illustration 


iXo.ii.).  Thiswheelmay 
-lill  be  seen  iti  situ  at  the 
'  Hambur)' Arms,"  Caer- 
-  on,  near  Newport,  Mon. 
But  greater  honours  than 
possessing  a  dog-wheel 
belong  to  that  old  inn, 
lor  it  was  here  that 
I  onnyson  wrote  The 
Idylls  of  the  Kitig.  The 
poet  was  too  late  to  have 
his  roast  cooked  by  the 
dog-spit,  though  doubt- 
less he  often  eyed  the 
relic  of  the  quaint  cus- 
tom. Dog-wheels  are 
also  recorded  as  having 
been  at  St.  Briavels 
Castle,  (iloucestershire, 
and  Cefn  Madey,  Cardiff, 
and  various  other  places. 
A  good  example  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  old  manor 
house,  Mitford,  North- 
umberland, but,  like 
many  others,  it  is  fixed 
in  a  deep  recess  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  photograph. 

The  use  of  the  dog  for  this  purpose  appears  to  have 
ceased,  and  I  presume  that  the  introduction  of  the 
spring  or  "  bottle-jack  "  respited  our  four-footed  friend 
from  his  arduous  toil.  The  work  was  undoubtedly 
heavy,  as  a  large  joint  would  take  at  least  three  hours 
to  cook.  In  houses  where  much  cooking  was  required, 
it  was  the  general  custom  to  keep  two  dogs,  using 
them  on  alternate  days.  I  heard  many  stories  showing 
how  artful  the  little  creatures  became,  and  how  they 
tried  to  shirk  their  work.  When  the  cook  was  seen 
going  to  the  larder,  the  dog  generally  tried  to  make  off. 
In  one  case  the  cook  could  nowhere  find  the  dog 
whose  turn  it  was  to  be  on  duty,  and  so  had  to  capture 
the  animal  that  had  served  his  time  the  previous  day. 
This  he  very  much  resented,  but  reluctantly  did  the 
turning.  When  his  work  was  over,  he  made  signs  to 
the  cook  to  follow  him.  This  she  did,  and  was  led  to 
an  upper  room,  where  the  defaulter  was  pointed  out 
skulking  under  an  old  bed.  The  offended  dog  at 
once  attacked  the  delinquent,  and,  after  a  savage  fight, 
killed  him. 

In  some  places  small  water-wheels  were  erected,  the 
running  brook  thus  supplying  the  motor  power.  One 
such  appliance  I  liave  a  record  of.  In  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  upon  Wymondley  Priory,  Hert.s,  by  W.  H. 
l'"o\  I'".S..\.,  the  writer  gives  a  list  of  the  various  officers 
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in  this  settlemt-nt  of 
Augustine  Canons.  It 
includes  the  "  Kitch- 
ener "  and  the  weekh' 
servers  in  the  kitchen, 
including  the  turnspit. 
The  writer  adds  :  "  His 
services  were  not  re- 
quired in  Wymondley 
Priory,  because  a  stream 
of  water  arising  from  a 
spring  some  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  north-east 
was  directed  by  a  con- 
duit through  the  kitchen, 
and  by  the  arrangement 
of  a  small  water-wheel 
turned  the  spit,  thus 
saving  certain  manual 
labour." 

This  stream  was  still 
used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose until  about  thu 
year  1865.  "...  The 
turnspit,  or  tumbroach, 
was  one  of  the  paid  ser- 
vants of  the  monastery, 
a  boy  chosen 
by  the  cellarer 
for  his  activity, 
or  perhaps 
some  ancient 
retainer  too  in- 
firm to  undcr- 
l  a  k  e  mo  r  l 
serious  labour. 
He  had  to  be 
always  ready 
when  required 
to  turn  the  spit 
(jn  which  meat 
or  flesh  were 
cooking." 

The  spits, 
or  "broaches," 
were  o  f  t  e  n 
made  of  silver, 
and  w  ere  car- 
ried to  table 
with  roasted 
fish,  fowl,  ov 
joint  11  p  (1 1 1 
them. 

In  the  reign  of 


No.    III.— DOr.-WHEEL    AT    ST.    BRI.\VELS,    GLOS. 


Edward  HI.  Sir  John 
Compes  held  the  manor 
of  Finchingfold  by  ser- 
vice of  turning  the  spit 
at  his  Majesty's  Corona- 
tion. The  service  was, 
perhaps,  not  so  pleasant 
as  that  of  Soloman  Atte- 
field,  who  in  the  .same 
reign  kept  his  manor  in 
Kent  by  the  service  of 
personally  holding  the 
head  of  the  King,  when 
necessary,  as  often  as  he 
departed  by  sea  from 
1  )over. 

On  a  recent  visit  to 
North  Wales  I  found 
that  the  use  of  the  dog 
as  a  mechanical  agent 
had  been  revived,  a 
wheel  having  been  con- 
structed by  which  he  was 
made  to  turn  the  churn 
for  the  farmer's  wife. 
The  case  was  brought 
before  the  local  magis- 
trates, under 
the  idea  that  it 
was  cruel  to  the 
dog  ;  but  at  the 
investigation 
which  was  held 
on  the  matter, 
it  was  argued 
that  there  could 
be  little  hard- 
ship, as  a  dog 
from  a  neigh- 
bouring farm 
found  out,  by 
some  wonder- 
ful instinct, 
whatwaschurn- 
ing  day,  and 
regularly  came 
ovLT  to  give  his 
friend  a  hand 
at  the  wheel. 
1  subsequently 
visited  Rhos- 
iryfan,  the  vil- 
lage where  the 
appliances   are 
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two    cases    shown    the  'dog    at 


,ld   dog- whet 
uht  of  the  df 


No.    V.  —  DOC,     TURNING     CHU 

made,    and    w 
work. 

The  action  is  difl'erent  from  the 
though  the  result  is  the  same — the  w 
giving  the  motive 
power.  The  ap- 
pHance  is  more 
hke  a  teetotum, 
with  a  platform 
of  about  nine 
feet  across.  The 
lower  end  of  the 
upright  is  shod 
with  iron,  and 
works  on  some 
hard  substance. 
The  upper  end 
works  on  a  beam 
above.  The 
platform  is  fixed  ^^   ^.^  _, 

at  an  angle  of 

about  thirty  degrees  ;  rough  pieces  of  wood  are  nailed 
on  the  platform  to  help  the  dog's  footing.  The  animal 
is  loosely  chained  to  the  fence  or  wall  ;  directly  he 
begins  to  walk  or  run  the  teetotum  revolves.     On  the 


thjE  turnspit, 


under  side  of  the  platform  is  a  large  cog-wheel ;  as 
it  revolves  these  cogs  meet  the  teeth  at  the  end  of  a 
shaft  that  comes  through  the  dair)'  wall,  the  other  end 
being  attached  to  the  churn.  In  this  ingenious  way 
the  housewife's 
time  is  saved 
and  the  animal 
is  none  the  worse 
for  his  run. 

On  another 
occasion,  when 
visiting  the  dis- 
trict of  Pwllheli, 
Carnarvonshire, 
I  called  at 
several  farms  to 
see  these  wheels 
at  work.  In  all 
cases  a  large  dog 
w  as  em  ployed, 
,  TURNSPIT  generally  a  collie 

or  retriever.  In  every  place  I  visited,  the  appliances 
\\  ere  fixed  in  such  a  dark  shed  or  out-of-the-way  place 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  .satisfactory  photograph. 
.Mv  illustration  (No.  v.)  is  from  a  wash  drawing  worked 
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up  friim  a  vii \ 
indistinct  pho- 
tograph, but  il 
enables  anyone 
to  form  an  ex- 
cellent idea  ni 
the  machine. 

I  have  been 
informed  that 
a  t  the  manor 
house  at  Rol- 
lington,  be- 
tween Corfe 
Castle  and 
Studland,  there 
used  to  be  a 
dog-wheel  and 
smok  e-jack, 
and  that  at 
Acton,  near 
Swanage,  there 

was  amechani-  '^" 

cal  contrivance  by  which  a  dog  was  used  to  rcicl 
baby's  cradle. 

The  introduction  of  the  "  bottle- jack  "  did  away 
the  dog-wheel  and  smoke-jack ;  but  it  has  had  to  give 
place  to  the  modern  grate,  which  condemns  us  to 
baked  instead  of  roast  meats. 

Myillustration(No.  viii.)  .shows  a  "bottle-jack  "which 
was  worked  by  a  strong  spring.  It  required  winding  up 
like  a  clock,  and  hanging  from  it  is  one  of  "  Hall's 
portable  suspended  and  revolving  ovens,  registered," 
which  was  recently  presented  to  my  collection. 


a  short 


ith 


step  from  dog- 
wheels  to  don- 
key-wheels. I 
am  not  aware 
that  the  latter- 
named  animal 
was  ever  used 
to  aid  the  cook, 
but  h  e  w  a  s 
pressed  into 
service  for  the 
heavier  work  of 
drawing  water, 
the  power 
lieing  gained 
I  ly  the  animal's 
weight.  Doubt- 
1  e  s  s  many 
have  seen  the 
well-known 
examples  at 
(  anshrooke  (Jastle,  m  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  recently 
examined  another  such  wheel  at  Annable's  Farm,  a  few 
miles  trom  St.  Albans,  on  the  road  to  Luton.  The 
wheel  is  still  in  splendid  preservation.  For  many 
years  all  the  water  required  on  a  large  farm  was 
raised  in  this  manner,  but  recently  more  modern 
appliances  have  been  introduced.  The  two  donkey- 
wheels  above  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of, 
but  it  is  possible  that  there  are  other  examples  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  dog-wheels,  that  I  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover. 
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Early  Staffordshire  Pottery  Plaques 


By  FranK  Freeth 


Not  long  ago  a  small  plaque  catalogued  as 
W'hieldon  ware — and  in  my  opinion  rightly  so — was 
sold  at  one  of  the  principal  London  auction-rooms 
for  5^  guineas.  The  subject  was  the  bust  of  a 
woman  in  high  relief,  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
scrolled  frame,  and  the  whole  was  splashed  with 
the  rich  coloured  glazes  that  are  characteristic  of 
Thomas  Whieldon's  work.  A  similar  plaque  is  on 
\iew  in  the  Brighton  Museum,  and  the  woman  por- 
trayed is  described  as  Sarah  Malcolm,  a  laundress 
who  was  executed  in  1733  for  the  murder  of  her 
mistress  and  two  maids  in  the  Temple  Chambers. 
So  far  as  we  can  gather,  Whieldon  did  not  begin 
potting  until  about  1740,  or  seven  years  after  this 
event.  The  crime  was  evidently  one  of  those  that 
make  a  profound  impression  on  the  public,  who  in  the 
eighteenth  century  delighted  in  souvenirs  of  notorious 
crim-es  and  criminals  :  and  the  potters,  finding  it  paid, 
were  not   sltnv  t"  takr  advantai;r  of   thi-lr  weakness. 


On  m)-  way  home  from  the  sale,  the  thought  struck 
nie  that  no  writer  on  English  ceramics  has  ever 
devoted  to  Stafford.shire  plaques  the  attention  they 
deserve.  I  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  my  own 
specimens,  and  what  I  have  set  down  here  is  the 
result  of  my  investigation.  The  specimens  glazed 
in  colours  with  metallic  oxides  appeared  to  me  to 
have  a  charm  about  them  superior  to  all  others  ; 
and  yet  no  maker  of  them  ever  condescended  to 
attach  his  name  or  mark  to  them,  so  that  we  are 
left  to  grope  about  a  good  deal  in  the  dark  in 
the  endeavour  to  discover  what  potters  made  which. 
Still,  we  do  know  this,  that  Thomas  Whieldon,  of 
Little  Fenton,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of 
these  rich  floating  hues,  and  what  evidence  we  have 
goes  to  prove  that  many  of  these  plaques  may  be 
attributed  to  him.  I  may  instance  "The  Crucifixion," 
though  it  can  hardly  be  considered  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.     He  was  at  work  ln-turin  i  740  and  1780.    Two 
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otlK-r  well-known 
potters  who 
adopted  a  simi- 
lar method  of 
decoration  dur- 
ing the  same 
period  were  the 
Ralph  Woods, 
father  and  son. 
The  problem 
that  confronts  us 
is  :  how  are  we  to 
distinguish  with 
any  accuracy 
between  the  pro- 
ductions of  these 
three,  not  to 
mention  the 
numerous  other 
contemporary 
potters  of  note 
who  worked  on 
the  same  lines  ? 
N  o  w  ,  t  o  m  y 
mind,  W'hieldon 
struck  a  quainter 
and  more  archaic 
note,  and  was 
easily  first  in  the 
brilliancy  of  his 
glazes,  in  which 
mottling  played 
an  especially  pro- 
minent part.  Hi^ 
chief  busine-- 
lay  in  makini; 
useful  articli-s  , 
but   the   contin- 


any  ornament;i 
ones  can  hardl', 
be  maintainril. 
In  solving  tiii^ 
knotty  questiim 
I  turn  first  to  tin 
consideration  of 
certain  figures 
which  are,  in  a 
way,  akin  to 
plaques  :  and  on 
examining  the 
modelling  and 
glazing,    without 
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•;none   plaquI' 


any  reference 
to  the  bottoms 
being  unglazed 
or  not,  I  detect 
peculiarities  that 
denote  ^\'l^iel- 
don's  handiwork. 
Who  but  he 
could  have  been 
responsible  for 
those  curious 
little  figures  with 
yellow  heads, 
mottled  bodies, 
and  reddish 
plinths,  which 
a  re  w  r  o  n  g  1  y 
called  Astbury 
ware  by  people 
who  have  over- 
looked the  fact 
that  Astbury 
never  made  any 
mottled  ware  ? 
The  bases  and 
heads,  it  is  true, 
show  the  Astbury 
influence  upon 
Whieldon,  who 
in  his  earliest 
period  took  up 
the  thread,  as 
it  were,  from 
Astbury  and 
proceeded  to 
improve  and 
develop  the 
methods  used 
by  his  prede- 
cessor ;  but  the 
coloured  glazes 
on  the  dress  were 
not  within  Ast- 
l)ury's  ken.  In 
this  view  1  am 
sii|iported  by  the 
1\  heads  in  their 
Sf  affords  hire 
Pots  and  Potters 
•P-  193)-  Again, 
\\e  may  safely 
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and  groups,  such  as 
"  The  Actor  "  in  Orien- 
tal costume,  whii-h 
appear  also  in  a  sali- 
glazed  form.  Among 
them  may  be  i  n- 
cluded  the  figures  of 
musicians  with  various 
instruments,  a  fine  col- 
lection of  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  Mr. 
Willett,  of  Brighton, 
who  labelled  them 
"  Nebuc  h  a  d-n  e  z  z  a  r's 
Band."  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  guard 
against  associating 
with  Whieldon's  name 
those  insignificant, 
shapeless  figures  that 
are  often  offered  as 
W'hieldon  ware.  I  am 
anxious  to  labour  this 
point,  because  this 
random  ascription  has 
led  to  much  of  Whiel- 
don's work  being  dis- 
paraged, and  the  credit 
of  some  of  his  best 
productions  being  as- 
signed to  the  two  Ralph 
A\'oods,  whose  star  for 
the  moment  is  in  the  ascendant  among  collectors. 
This  brings  me  to  the  Ralph  M'ood  figures,  among 
which  the  Toby  jugs  are  highly  prized.  Here  we 
have  something  far  more  definite  to  go  on,  for  there 
are  at  least  three  subjects  marked  "r.  wood,"  sup- 
posed to  be  the  father's  mark,  and  some  fifteen  marked 
"Ra.  Wood,  Burslem,"  supposed  to  be  the  son's.  The 
same  peculiar  characteristics  are  plainly  visible  in  all 
of  them.  The  colours  do  not  run  into  one  another, 
as  on  Whieldon  figures,  neither  are  they  mottled. 
Study,  for  instance,  the  "Vicar  and  Moses  "  group,  as 
fine  an  example  of  Ra.  Wood's  work  as  is  in  exist- 
ence. Note  carefully  the  faces  of  the  two  figures  and 
the  glazing  of  the  two-decker  pulpit  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  you  will  soon  acquire  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  has  to  be  looked  for  in  any  Ralph 
Wood  figure  or  plaque.  Above  all,  you  will  notice 
that  the  glazes  are  smooth,  even,  and  self-coloured ; 
and  yet  there  are  examples  of  Ralph  Wood  subjects 
to  be  found  with  mottling.  I  have  myself  a  "  Ceorge 
and  the  Dragon  "  with  a  tortoiseshell  horse.  How 
is  that  to  be  accounted  fur.^     My  own  explanation  is 
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that  the  models,  which 
were,  in  the  first  inst- 
ance perhaps,  designed 
specially  for  them,  were 
also  used,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  by  other  pot- 
ters of  the  period. 
In  sui)])ort  of  this 
theory  I  would  cite 
an  example  of  the 
famous  "Fair  Hebe" 
j  u  g,  designed  b  y 
Voyez,  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  \Villctt 
collection.  This  jug, 
highly  glazed  with 
flown  colours,  was  not 
only  signed  by  the 
designer  on  the  tree 
trunk,  but  bore  under- 
neath the  i  m  p  r  es  - 
si-d  mark  ASTiiURV. 
Professor  Church,  too, 
says,  in  his  English 
Earthemvare,  that  he 
once  had  one  initialled 
R.  M.  A.,  so  that  the 
inference  is  that  the 
maker  was  one  R.  M. 
Astbury,  who  belonged 
to    that    fa  m  i 1 y  o  t 

\    WOMAN  .  , 

famous  potters,  hi- 
ke this  might  be  multiplied,  but  this  one  is 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to  con- 
clude that  certain  models  indicate  Ralph  Wood 
productions. 

Now  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  plaques.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Frank  Falkner  { The  Wood  Family  of 
Burslem,  p.  i8),  the  Ralph  Wood  examples  .so  far 
discovered,  none  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  marked, 
number  only  four  or  five  subjects  ;  they  are  totally 
unglazed  at  the  back,  and  they  are  hollow  and  deeply 
moulded,  and  the  potting  is  delicate  and  thin.  He 
enumerates  and  illustrates  five,  among  thepi  an  oval 
plaque,  8f  in.  by  7  in.,  of  "  Paris  and  Oenone." 
This  plaque  bears  Voyez's  name,  like  the  "  Fair  Hebe" 
jug  mentioned  above.  Now,  1  have  an  early  sjjecimen 
of  the  same  subject  (No.  ii.)  which  differs  in  many 
respects  from  that  one,  which  is  in  the  Barber  collec- 
tion. Mine  is  not  nearly  such  a  finished  production. 
It  measures  only  6 J  in.  by  7  J  in.,  has  a  plain  border 
with  a  blue  line  inside  all  round,  instead  of  an  elabo- 
rate rococo-like  frame,  and,  instead  of  being  unglazed 
at  the  back,   has  a  white  glazing  which  is  tinted  with 
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pale  green  in 
places.  The 
rich  green 
and  the  mot- 
tled brown 
glazes  are  of 
the  true 
Whieldon 
ty  p  e  ;  and 
indeed,  hut 
for  the  liluL- 
line  round 
the  border,  I 
should  have 
pronounced 
mine  to  be 
a  Whieldon 
production. 
But,  of 
course,  that 
line  rules 
Whieldon 
out.  Turning 
to  the  cata- 
logue of  the 
Schreiber 
collection, 
under  the 
heading 
"Clouded 

and    Tor-  '  '^^^  V.— ralph   wood   tlaijue 

toiseshell  Ware  "  (which  is  expressly  stated  to  include 
ware  of  the  mottled  and  clouded  coloured  glaze  type, 
made  not  only  by  Whieldon,  but  also  "  by  many  other 
potters  during  the  period  1725-1775"),  I  find  "an 
oval  plaque  with  figure  of  a  woman,  in  high  relief, 
wearing  a  high  head-dress  and  carrying  an  umbrella." 
This  figure  is  exactly  that  of  "  Patricia  "  in  the  group 
"  Patricia  and  her  Lover,"  on  a  large  oval  plaque,  which 
is  one  of  the  five  subjects  given  by  Mr.  Falkner.  In  the 
same  collection  there  are  two  other  plaques  of  a  similar 
type — one  oval,  with  two  female  figures  in  relief,  repre- 
senting Summer  and  Autumn  ;  the  other  circular,  with 
a  milkman  and  two  cows  in  the  centre,  and  a  winged 
cherub  above.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  catalogue 
was  published  as  far  back  as  1885,  before  the  Ralph 
Woods  had  come  into  their  present  prominence,  and 
when  it  was  the  custom  to  attribute  all  pieces  with 
coloured  glazes  to  ^Vhieldon  and  his  so-called  imitators. 
One  large  platjue  I  have  (No.  iii.)  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  puzzle.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  another  with  the  same  subject.  It  measures 
15  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  white  glazed  back. 
The  figures  are  in  high  relief,  and  the  brown,  green, 
yellow,  and  blue  glazes  are  rather  sticky.     A  blue  line 


runs  round 
the  border, 
as  in  m  y 
"  Paris  and 
Oenone  " 
specimen.  In 
the  centre  is 
a  bust  which 
I  take  to  be 
intended  for 
MarieAntoi- 
nette,and  on 
either  side 
are  t  w  o 
heads  which 
seem  to  sug- 
gest Tragedy 
a  n  d  Come- 
dy. Above 
are  three 
small  full- 
length 
draped  fig- 
ures of  fe- 
males. The 
first  stands 
before  a 
brazier,  the 
second 
holds  a  can, 
and  the  third 
a  wreatn.  lieiow  is  a  typical  Staffordshire  lion. 
.'Mtogether  a  curious  medley,  of  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  unravel  the  meaning.  Who  made  it  ? 
It  certainly  belongs  to  the  Ralph  Wood  and  Whieldon 
period,  but  personally  I  am  convinced  it  was  never 
made  by  either  of  them.  The  maker,  then,  must  have 
been  one  of  "the  many  other  potters,"  of  whose  work 
we  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  Many  might 
be  named,  but  all  one  could  say  would  be  that  they 
might  be  among  the  "  possibles."  I  should  be  grateful 
to  any  reader  who  could  throw  any  light  on  both  the 
subject  and  the  make. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  illustrated  two  plaques  about 
whose  origin  there  can  be  little  doubt.  One  is  a 
beautiful  little  Whieldon  example  splashed  with  the 
richest  and  daintiest  of  glazes  (No.  iv.).  The  woman's 
head,  in  high  relief,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that 
tound  (in  his  cornucopias.  The  other  isa  Raljjh  Wood 
pla(|ue  of  an  old  man  and  woman  drinking  (No.  v.), 
belonging  to  Mr.  Edward  Shelton,  by  whose  kindness 
I  am  privileged  to  illustrate  it.  The  figures  are  in  man- 
ganese and  the  surroundings  in  greeji  glaze.  The  man's 
head  is  of  the  type  of  the  one  on  the  left  of  the  fine 
plaque,  "Three  Grooms  drinking  "(Salting  collection). 
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The  Madonna  di  Loreto         By 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 

The  Madonna  di  Loreto  is  one  of  the  lost 
Raphaels,  of  which  only  copies  are  known  to  exist. 
It  was  described  by  Vasari,  and  in  1591  was  in  the 
possession  of  Cardinal  Sfondrato,  and  was  mentioned 
a  few  years  later  as  having  been  seen  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Kaiser  Rudolfe  II.,  but  after  that  time 
has  never  been  heard  of  again. 

Somewhere  between  17 17  and  1741  this  picture  is 
said  to  be  in  the  treasury  of  the  Church  of  Casa  Santa 
of  Loreto,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  really 
the  Original,  and  later  again  this  picture  seems  to  have 
disappeared. 

A  copy  of  the  picture  came  in  the  time  uf  the 
Revolution  from  Loreto  to  the  Louvre,  which  is  the 
one  reproduced  in  this  article.  It  is  still  in  the 
Louvre,  as  it  was  not  reclaimed  in  181 5  by  the  Pajjal 
authorities. 

There  are  other  numerous  copies  of  this  picture  in 
existence,  which  apparently  was  life-size,  and,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  none  of  them  claim  to  be  contemporary 
copies  or  replicas,  but  all  belong  to  a  later  date,  "'ith 
the  possible  exception  of  a  portion  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  Rome,  which  has  been  claimed  to  be  part 
of  the  original,  and  one  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
\V.  K.  Laurie,  of  Florence. 

Anything,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  a  contemporary 
replica  or  study  for  this  Raphael  is  of  great  interest, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  bring  to  the  notice 
of  your  readers  the  small  panel  and  the  story  ol  its 
discovery. 

I  now  come  to  the  description  and  history  ot   tin- 
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small  panel  picture,  of  which  an  illustration  is  shown 
beside  an  illustration  of  the  copy  of  the  Madonna  di 
Loreto  in  the  Louvre. 

An  Edinburgh  picture -restorer,  while  e.\amining 
the  pictures  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Ogilvy, 
of  I  )ollar,  noticed  this  panel  picture,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  take  it  away  and  e.xamine  it.  It  was  in 
appearance  a  late  copy  of  the  Madonna  di  Loreto. 
It  was  covered  with  a  dark  varnish  and  with  dark 
spots,  the  background  was  a  uniform  black,  and  the 
Virgin's  robe  a  brownish  yellow.  It  looked  like  a 
copy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  beginning  to  clean  it  he  removed  part  of  the 
paint  from  the  X'irgin's  robe,  and  found  a  blue  robe 
underneath,  and  on  removing  part  of  the  black  back- 
ground, found  underneath  a  very  perl'ect  green.  He 
then  brought  it  to  me  to  examine. 

I  found  that  the  blue  of  the  Virgin's  robe  was  azurite 
— a  blue  pigment  which  largely  replaced  ultramarine 
from  lapis  lazuli  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  dis- 
appeared from  use  early  in  the  .seventeenth  century, 
thus  approximately  dating  the  picture.  The  green  in 
the  backgroimd  was  found  to  be  verdigris,,  but  ver- 
digris in  a  semi-dissolved  condition.  This  peculiar 
preparation  of  verdigris  dissolved  in  pine  balsam  is 
found  very  early  in  illuminated  MSS.,  and  is  seen  in 
the  early  Flemish  pictures,  such  as  those  of  Van  Eyck, 
and  so  on  into  the  sixteenth  century,  but  .soon  disap- 
pears from  the  artist's  [>alette.  It  is  a  green  easily 
recognisable,  and  is,  perhap.s,  the  mo.st  beautiful  of 
transparent  greens  not  capable  of  exact  imitation  by 
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any  modern  pigment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  'it  disappeared  so  early  and  so  completely  from 
the  artist's  palette. 

The  presence,  therefore,  of  this  green  along  with 
the  blue,  places  the  picture  as  having  undoubtedly 
been  painted  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
■century. 

The  painting  itself  has  that  peculiar  enamel-like 
surface  which  \ve  associate  with  the  early  period 
of  "  oil  painting,"  and  is  not  easily  attacked  by 
solvents. 

In  my  opinion,  the  medium  used  by  Van  Eyck 
and  the  early  "  oil  painters  "  was  an  emulsion  of  egg 
and  varnish.  I  could  not,  however,  find  any  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  egg  in  the  medium  of  this 
Ijicture,  so  have  not  obtained  from  it  any  informa- 
tion that  an  emulsion  was  used  so  late  as  the  early 
sixteenth   century. 

The  picture  is  painted  on  a  gesso  ground,  and 
apparently  the  gesso  has  been  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  a  translucent  brown  before  the  painting  of 
the  picture. 

The  scientific  evidence,  then,  is  in  favour  of  this 
panel  having  been  painted  in  the  time  of  Raphael, 
and  therefore  is,  doubtless,  a  product  of  his  studio, 
and,  as  the  other  known  examples  of  the  Madonna  di 
Loreto  are  admitted  copies,  is  probably  the  earliest 
known  record  we  have  of  this  picture. 

The  lost  original,  judging  from  the  copies,  was  a 
life-size  picture,  while  the  newly  discovered  panel  is 
only  20 J  in.  by  15I  in.,  about  the  size  of  the  Garvagh 


Madonna,  in  the  National  Ciallery.  It  is  therefore 
probably  a  replica  or  a  study  for  the  larger  picture. 

The  comparison  with  the  Louvre  picture  is  most 
interesting.  There  are  certain  differences,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  folds  of  drapery  and  the  lines 
of  the  thin  veil  are  reproduced  with  almost  photo- 
graphic exactness. 

The  panel  is,  as  shown  by  the  photo,  damaged,  but 
is,  in  some  particulars,  like  the  head  of  St.  Joseph, 
more  complete  than  the  Louvre  picture,  while  the 
face  of  the  Virgin  is  (juite  different  in  expression.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the 
other  known  copies  of  this  picture. 

The  discovery  of  an  earlier  painting  in  this  case 
suggests  that  other  similar  cases  probably  exist,  and 
that  the  disappearance  of  some  originals  may  be  due 
to  their  having  been  practically  repainted  by  some 
barbarous  restorer,  and  then  afterwards  catalogued  as 
copies,  with  the  original  concealed  underneath. 

Whether  a  proper  search,  with  suitable  solvents, 
would  reveal  similar  discoveries  or  no,  this  panel 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  historical  document  of  great 
interest,  and,  in  spite  of  its  damaged  condition,  is  still 
a  very  beautiful  picture,  the  colour-scheme  being  very 
fine.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  has  not  been  touched 
by  the  restorer,  but  is  in  the  condition  revealed  by  the 
removal  of  the  later  paint — the  same  condition  in 
which  it  must  have  been  when  repainted  by  some 
restorer,  probably  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has 
been  attributed  by  good  judges  to  Guilio  Romano, 
and  dated  as  probably  painted  about  15  16. 
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Forrer's  "Dictionary  of   Medallists"* 

Medallists,  according  to  popular  idea,  do 
not  rank  among  the  noble  hierarchy  of  artists,  but  be- 
long rather  to  the  plebeian  order  of  craftsmen — people 
who  make  articles  combining  beauty  with  utility,  but 
in  which  the  former  quality  is  always  sacrificed  to  the 
latter,    ^■arious  causes  have  contributed  to  this  theory  : 
for  one  thing,  the  medallist  in  the  practice  of  his  art 
is  denied  the  imposing  effect  that  magnitude  inevitably 
exerts  over  the  imaginations  of  the  multitude.     The 
largest  medals  are  only  objects  of  small  dimensions. 
Thus  in   1809,  when  Edward  Thomason  produced  a 
medal  in  memory  of  his  master  and  friend,  Matthew 
Boulton,   thought  to  be    the  largest  of   its  kind  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  highest  relief,  it  was  only  little  more 
than  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Can 
a  generation,  by 
whom  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren    is 
remembered    al- 
most wholly  as 
the   architect  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  Green- 
wich Hospital, 
his  more  perfect 
designs   on   a 
smaller  scale 
being  practically 
ignored — can 
such  a  genera- 
tion be  expected 
to  feel  profound 
enthusiasm  con- 
cerning  a   work 
of  art  which  it  is 
possible  to  cover 
with   the  palm 
of  one's  hand? 
Another   cause 
contributing;   to 
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popular  lack  of  appreciation  has  been  the  neglect  of 
medallists  in  high  quarters.  George  Michael  Moser 
and  Richard  Yeo  were  elected  foundation  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  sitice  their  days,  though  many 
Academicians  have  become  medallists,  no  medallist, 
with  the  exception  of  William  Wyon,  has  become  an 
Academician.  No  medallist  has  been  awarded  an 
luiglish  knighthood  on  account  of  his  art,  and  though 
our  Government  probably  have  had  more  coins  and 
medals  struck  than  any  other  in  Christendom,  they 
have  so  managed  it  that  the  names  of  the  designers 
of  these  are  practically  unknown. 

From  this  state  of  unblissful  anonymity  Mr.  Forrer's 
Dictionary  of  Medallists  may  afford  relief  to  both 
dead  and  living 
medallists,  coin, 
gem  and  seal 
engravers,  and 
mint  masters, 
■j'hesixthvolume 
of  this  w^ork  has 
just  made  its  ap- 
pearance. As  the 
iiuthor  recalls  in 
Ills  preface,  over 
■M\-enteen  years 
have  elapsed 
since  he  initiated 
the  work,  a  fact 
that  enables  one 
in  appreciate 
both  this  magni- 
tude of  the  task 
and  the  thorough 
manner  in  which 
it  is  being  carried 

•  Jiiosraphical 
Dictionary  of 
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out.       Even    the    present    volume,    which   takes   the 
dictionary  from   T  to  Z,    does   not  complete  it  :  two 


the  identity  of  the  artist  of  particular  examples  com- 
ina;  under  their  notice,  and  the  list  of  illustrations  will 


further  volumes  are  promised  containing  a  bubjeci 
index,  the  list  of  illustrations,  and  the  supplementary 
information  collccttd  durinL,'  the  progress  of  the  work. 


be  scarcely  less  useful.  They  do  not  all  come  under 
the  same  headings  as  the  artists  by  whom  the  originals 
were  executed,  and  in  some  instances  their  names  are 


MODELLED   BY   HIMSELF 


All  the.se  items  are  necessary,  and  indeed  indispensable, 
to  the  utility  of  the  work.  The  index  of  subjects  men- 
tioned, which  must  run  well  into  six  figures,  will  be 
of  the  utmost  value  to  collectors  seekini;  to  discover 
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not   underneath  the  blocks,  and  cannot  be  discovered 
by  reference  to  the  adjacent  letterpress. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  present  volume 
is  the  record  of  the  Wyons,  perhaps  the  largest  group 
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of  medallists  wlio  ever  emanated  from  a  single  family. 
Peter  George  Wyon  was  their  ancestor.  Like  many 
C'rermans  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  came  to  England 
in  the  train  of  a  Hanoverian  monarch — George  II., 
to  wit.  His  son  George  set  up  as  a  die-sinker  in 
Birmingham,  where  his  grandson,  a  third  George,  also 
practised  ;  while  of  the  latter's  three  brothers,  James 
settled  in  Dublin, 
Peter  gravitated  be- 
tween Birmingham 
and  London,  and 
Thomas  (1767-1830) 
became  chief  medal- 
list of  His  Majesty's 
seals.  The  next 
generation  were  most 
closely  associated 
with  Government 
work.  Thomas(i7g2- 
1817),  the  son  of 
Thomas  the  elder, 
was  appointed  chief 
engraver  to  the  Mint 
in  i<Si5,  and  on  his  death,  though  Pistrucci  nominally 
succeeded  to  the  office,  Wyon's  cousin  William,  the 
son  of  Peter,  did  most  of  the  work,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  another  cousin,  James,  the  son  of  George. 
In  the  next  generation  of  Wyons,  Joseph  Shepherd, 
Alfred  Benjamin,  Allan,  Leonard  Charles,  Henry,  and 
George  William,  all  were  medallists,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  hereditary  talent  of  the  family  is  exemplified 
in  Allan's  son  and  namesake.  William  Wyon,  the  rival 
and  successor  of  Pistrucci,  was  the  most  famous  of  his 
dynasty.  He  engraved  pattern  pieces  of  George  III., 
(leorge  IV.,  and  William  IV.,  but  his  most  notable 
achievement  was  the  beautiful  profile  bust  of  (Jueen 
\'ictoria,  used  on  all  the  British  coinage  during  the 
eariier  part  of  her  reign.      He  designed  and  executed 
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the  dies  of  most  of  the  coinage  of  his  time  for  the 
whole  British  Empire,  most  of  the  British  war  medals, 
and  went  out  specially  to  Lisbon  to  make  a  model  of 
the  head  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  used  for  the  obverse 
of  a  new  coinage  for  Portugal,  while  he  executed  a 
very  large  number  of  medals  for  public  societies  and 
private  institutions.  William's  uncle,  Thomas  ^\'yon 
junior,  might  prob- 
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ably  have  won  for 
himself  a  higher  place 
in  numismatic  art 
than  that  attained 
by  the  more  famous 
nephew  had  he  not 
died  when  only 
twenty-five.  At  that 
time  he  was  the 
acknowledged  head 
of  his  profession  ;  he 
had  exhibited  regu- 
larly at  the  Academy 
since  he  was  sixteen, 
and  had  received  the 
coveted  appointment  of  chief  engraver  at  the  Mint. 
Other  distinguished  medallists  of  the  Wyon  family 
were  Alfred  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Shepherd,  who 
worked  much  in  conjunction  with  one  another,  and 
Leonard  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  William. 

The  Wyons  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
engravers  who  conclusively  proved  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  abroad  to  find  artists  competent  to 
supervise  the  work  at  the  Royal  Mint.  Before  their 
time  as  many  or  more  foreigners  had  supervised  the 
issue  of  the  British  coinage  than  English-born  subjects. 
Only  a  few  of  the  predecessors  of  Thomas  and  William 
Wyon  at  the  Mint  come  within  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Forrer's  present  volume.  There  is  John  Sigismund 
Tanner,  who  (-anir  fn  nn  ^r-   G.Hm  in  1728,  and  was 
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responsible  for  the  engraving  of  most  of  our  coinage 
between  1741  and  his  death  in  1775.  His  successor 
was  Richard  Yeo,  a  foundation  member  of  the  R 
Academy,  w-ho  died  after 
holding  the  olifice  of  chief 
engraver  for  only  four 
years.  Mr.  Forrer  does  not 
give  the  date  of  Yeo's  birth, 
but  as  he  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Artists  in  176S 
the  impression  of  a  seal 
executed  for  the  King  of 
Denmark  in  1724,  it  must 
have  been  somewhere  near 
the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Though  no  crown  pieces 
were  issued  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
there  appears  to  have  been 
an  intention  to  do  so,  for 

,    .,   .        ,  .    .  THILIP    11.    OK    SPAIN 

Yeo  exhibited  a  proof  in 

plaster  of  a  die  for  one  in  the  Academy  of  1768,  the 
same  year  that  he  showed  a  proof  piece  of  a  double 
guinea,  assigned  in  Mr.  Forrer's  book,  through  a 
printer's  error,  to  1740.  Yeo  engraved  a  number 
of  coins  and  gems,  but  the  work  for  which  he  is 
best  remembered  is  the  official  badge  commemora- 
ting the  battle  of  CuUoden,  struck  in  1746.  This 
is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  collectors  as  one  of  the 
earliest  and  scarcest  of  military  decorations,  while 
it  appeals  to  artists  as  practically  the  last  of  them 
primarily  designed  with  an  eye  to  decorative  effect. 
The  badge  was  intended  to  be  suspended  round 
the  neck  with  a  ribbon,  and  the  artist  has  taken 
great  pains  to  make  it  an  article  of  personal  adorn- 
ment. 'I'he  designs  on  its  obverse  and  reverse,  while 
not  particularly  striking,  are  well  proportioned,  in 
good  taste,  and  admirably  conform  with  the  orna- 
mental border — undoubtedly  the  most  original  and 
effective  feature  of  the  badge.  How  good  it  is  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  it  with  more  recent  decorations — 
the  Victoria  or  the  Military  Crosses,  for  instance, 
in  which  the  orthodox  medal  forms  have  been  dis- 
carded. Among  other  well-known  British  medallists 
who  come  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Forrer's  present 
volume  are  James  and  William  Tassie  and  their 
employer,  Josiah  Wedgwood  ;  Sir  Edward  Thomason, 
who  .struck  a  multitude  of  medaLs,  coins,  and  tokens  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  William 
Wood,  whose  is.sue  of  copper  coinage  for  Ireland  pro- 
voked .Swift's  famous  Drapier's  Letters.     Turning  to 
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the  records  of  some  of  the  minor  artists,  one  may  add 
one  or  two  details  not  noted  by  Mr.  Forrer,  by  pointing 
out  that  John  Woodhouse  senior  died  in  1S36,  and 
his  younger  namesake  in 
1S92  ;  that  I.  WicLsted 
junior  may  be  probably 
identified  with  the  James 
Wick  stead  or  Wicksteed 
who  contributed  a  number 
of  examples  to  the  Royal 
Academy  between  1779  and 
1824,  and  that  reference  to 
the  catalogues  of  the  same 
institution  would  enable  him 
to  largely  supplement  the 
meagre  account  given  of 
W.  Wilson.  A  namesake  of 
the  latter,  John  Wilson,  did 
not  cease  contributing  tu 
the  Academy  in  1856,  but 
continued  two  years  later, 
the  example  of  his  work 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Forrer,  a  Head  of  Minerva,  being 
exhibited  in  1858. 

Foreign  medallists  are,  of  course,  far  more  numerous 
than  English,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  possessing  high 
merit,  receive  far  greater  support  from  their  respective 
governments.  Many  of  Mr.  Forrer's  individual  re- 
cords of  their  work  occupy  several  closely  printed 
pages,  the  most  voluminous  being  those  of  some  of 
the  modem  artists  who  have  confined  themselves  to 
this  phase  of  work  more  exclusively  than  their  prede- 
cessors. Verrocchio,  for  instance,  who  appears  in 
the  dictionary  by  reason  of  some  plaques  he  executed, 
was  sculptor,  painter,  and  goldsmith  as  well  as  medal- 
list, and  his  output  is  insignificant  when  compared  to 
that  of  contemporary  French  medallists  like  Seraphin 
Emile  Vernier  or  Frederic  Charles  Victor  de  Vernon. 
.Since  the  period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the 
French  have  generally  held  the  primacy  as  regards 
medallic  art,  and  men  like  Pierre  Joseph  Tiolier,  his 
son  Nicolas  Pierre  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
famous  Jean  Warin  in  the  seventeenth,  and  his  con- 
temporary, Claude  Warin,  may  be  cited  as  among  a 
few  of  those  who  occur  in  this  section  of  the  dictionary, 
while  other  distinguished  continental  artists  include 
'i'heodore  Victor  Van  Berckel  (1739-1808),  Christian 
Wermuth  (1661-1739),  and  Jacopo  da  Trezzo  (1515- 
1589),  the  famous  Italian  medallist  and  gem  engraver, 
who  did  a  large  amount  of  work  for  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  making  no  less  than  five  medals  of  him  and 
his  c<insort,    Mary  of  England. 
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Royal  Memorial  Mugs  and  BeaKers 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  form  a  collection  of  coronation  and 
royal  memorial  mugs  and  beakers,  but  have  been 
surprised  at  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  Of  course, 
those  relating  to  the  coronation  of  their  present 
majesties  are  easily  obtained,  and  those  of  King 
Edward  VII.  are  .still  fairly  plentiful  ;  but  it  is 
extraordinary  that  the  "  in  memoriam "  mugs  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  those  commemorating  her  two 
jubilees  of  1887  and  1897  are  becoming  quite 
scarce,  considering  the  many  thousands  which  were 
issued.  I  searched  for  them  in  dozens  of  curio- 
shops  in  London  and  sr\LTal   ]iim\  inrnl   towns,   and 
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Mugs  anterior  to  the  1887  Jubilee  are  now  extremely 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain,  doubtless  there  are 
collectors  who  specialise  in  these  royal  memorial 
mugs  (in  which  term  are  included  beakers),  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  come  across  them.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  however,  that  whenever  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  these  little  historical  relics,  I  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  them  at  very  moderate  prices. 
This  apparently  shows  that  china  collectors  take  very 
little  interest  in  them,  and  would  suggest  that  there 
are  not  likely  to  be  any  forgeries,  at  any  rate  of  the 
mugs  commemorating  the  later  monarchs. 

As   far   as    I    can    ascertain,    the    earliest    known 


also  advertised  in  the  papers  and  art  magazines,  but 
for  a  long  time  with  very  moderate  success.  Re- 
cently, however,  it  occurred  to  me  to  write  direct 
to  the  manufacturers,  and  in  several  instances  I  was 
able   to  obtain   specimens   from   their   unsold   stock. 


rRAIT    OF    PRINCE    CHARI-IE 

royal  memorial  mug  commemorates  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  Three  e.xamples  of  this  dre  to  be  found 
in  the  London  Museum.  The  one  illustrated — a 
caudle  cup  in  Lambeth  Delft  ware — is  decorated  in 
blue  and  yellow,  and  shows  a  full-face  bust  of  the 
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"  Merry  Monarch,"  wearing  a  crown  enclosed  within 
an  arch.  The  cup  is  inscribed,  "C.  II.  R.,  1661," 
and  its  reverse  is  perfectly  plain.  A  large  salt-glaze 
loving  cup  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  sold  at 
Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  some  time  back  for 
^"304  I  OS.  The  cup  was  8|  in.  high  by  9  in.  in 
diameter,  and  was  finely  painted  with  the  portrait 
of  the  young  Prince,  encircled  by  a  laurel  wreath, 
with    the    inscription,    "  God   bless    Prince    Charles, 
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It  was  decorated  with  the  rose  and  thistle 


on  both  sides,  while  the  base  was  ornamented  with 
beaded  and  lattice-work  borders,  centred  by  small 
panels  of  flowers  in  the  Chinese  famille  rose  manner. 
The  colours  used  were  those  of  the  Stuart  tartan.  I 
have  never  come  across  any  having  reference  either  to 
James  II.  or  William  and  Mary.  Mr.  Frank  I'Veeth, 
in  an  article  in  The  Connoisskur  (vol.  .\ii.,  p.  70), 
refers  to  a  Fulham  mug  in  the  Brighton  Museum  as 
bearing  the  inscription,  "To  the  Memory  of  Queen 
Anne — made  1721."  This,  however,  does  not  bear 
her  portrait.  'l"he  omission  is  supplied  in  a  Uelfi 
mug  belonging  to  Mr.  Brian  Harland,  of  Fairfield 
Road,  Croydon,  which  bears  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  Queen,  with  the  inscription  "A.  R."  The  mug 
is  decorated  in  bku'. 

Judging  from  the  paucity  of  memorial  mugs  con- 
nected with  the  early  Hanoverian  monarchs,  they 
enjoyed  no  very  great  popularity.  I  cannot  fnid  that 
any  exist  relating  to  Ceorge  1.,  though  I  have  heard 
of  plates  bearing  his  efifigy,  while  a  wine-glass,  dated 
1717,  commemorating  his  accession,  is  in  the  London 


Museum,  and  Mr.  Harland  has  a  puzzle-jug  inscribed 
"Crod  Save  King  George."  An  English  salt-glaze 
mug  of  George  II.,  with  his  bust  in  relief  and  the 
inscription  "  G.  R.,"  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Freeth's 
article,  together  with  a  charming  teapot  of  similar  ware 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Prince  Charlie.  Both  these 
pieces  are  in  the  Brighton  Museum.  (ieorge  III., 
the  first  Hanoverian  king  who  was  able  to  say 
that  he  gloried  in  the  name  of  a  Briton,  is  better 
represented.  Two  mugs  commemorating  his  jubilee 
are  in  the  London  Museum,  the  one  illustrated  being 
executed  in  porcelain  and  bearing  a  silhouette  in 
black,  with  the  inscription,  "  Happy  Jubilee,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1809."  I  have  lately  acquired  a  mug  bearing 
the  portrait  of  King  George  IV.,  encircled  by  an  in- 
scription giving  the  date  of  his  birth  and  coronation, 
with  the  words  "(iod  Save  the  King"  underneath. 
The  London  Museum  contains  a  very  interesting 
Staffordshire-ware  beaker  bearing  a  portrait  of  the 
king's  unfortunate  consort,  Queen  Caroline,  with  a 
quaint  inscription  to  "The  Royal  Wanderer."  The 
portrait  is  surrounded  with  appropriate  bordering,  and 
the  beaker  is  further  embellished  with  lustre  band 
decoration  in  red  brown.  On  its  reverse  is  the  old 
convi\ial   rhvme  : — 

"  The  Ale  is  good, 
So  pray  pour  out  ; 
As  soon  as  full, 
Then  drink  about." 

In  the  same  institution  there  is  also  a  christening 
cup  in  Leeds  carthenwareof  (Jueen  Caroline'sdaughter, 
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the  Princess  Charlotte.  This  is  decorated  in  dark 
lake,  with  the  same  representation  of  the  christening 
group  on  both  the  outer  faces  of  the  mug,  while  on  the 
inside  are  crowns  and  landscapes. 

My  own  collection  includes  an  earthenware  mug 
with  the  portrait  of  William  IV.  on  one  side  and  that 
of  Queen  Adelaide  on  the  reverse,  both  designs  being 
printed  in  black.  Somewhat  more  elaborate  are  two 
coronation  mugs  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  London 
Museum,  which  differ  only  slightly  in  their  designs. 
On  the  left  side  is  the  portrait  of  the  young  queen, 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  composed  of  ro.ses,  shamrocks, 
and  thistles,  with  the  inscription  beneath,  "Proclaimed 
20  June  1837,  crowned  28  June  1838,"  while  the  re- 
verse side  has  the  portrait  of  the  Queen's  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  wearing  a  large  hat  with  feathers. 
The  printing  is  in  lake.  I  have  another  of  the  .same 
date  in  my  own  collection,  on  which  is  the  Queen's 
head  on  both  sides,  with  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle, 
and  underneath  the  inscription,  "  Victoria  Regina, 
born  25  (sic)  May  1819,  proclaimed  20  June  1837." 
The  decoration  is  in  light  blue ;  and  I  have  also  a 
plainer  mug  commemorative  of  the  Queen's  marriage, 
bearing  her  portrait  and  the  Prince  Consort  on  the 
obverse,  and  a  view  of  Windsor  Castle  on  the  reverse. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  I  was  able,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Doulton,  to  obtain  nearly  a 
complete  set  of  their  mugs  commemorating  Queen  Vic- 
toria's two  jubilees,  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII., 
and  that  of  the  present  King  and  Queen,  several  of 
which  are  illustrated.  Another  firm,  who  have  produced 
some  very  pretty  work,  is  Messrs.  Goss,  examples  of 
whose  pieces  commemorating  King  Edward  VII. 's 
silver  wedding,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  death, 
are  in  my  collection,  in  company  with  a  mug  by  the 
same  firm  commemorating  the  marriage  of  the  present 
King  and  Queen,  as  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  with 
a  bunch  of  may  on  the  reverse — a  charming  and  appro- 
priate idea.  I  have  also  a  handsome  mug  of  Queen 
Victoria's  first  jubilee,  with  a  portrait  of  her  wearing 
the  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  by  Messrs.  Wileman ;  another 
attractive  one  of  her  diamond  jubilee,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Lowe  ;  and  well-e.xecuted  mugs  by  Messrs.  1  )oulton 
and  Messrs.  Copelands  of  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Ale.xandra,  and  that  of  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  by  Messrs.  Eielding  &  Co. 
Latest  of  all  is  one  of  the  "  Investiture  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  Carnarvon  Castle,"  by  Messrs.  Grimwade. 

One  would  like  to  add  that  all  these  patriotic 
mementoes  were  by  ICnglish  firms  :   hut  on  the  base 


of  a  china  mug,  which  is  decorated  with  a  portrait 
of  Queen  \'ictoria,  surrounded  by  those  of  the  then 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York  and  the  infant  Prince  Edward,  the  legend 
"  Registered,  Made  in  Germany,"  appears.  Neverthe- 
less, British  manufacturers  cannot  be  held  to  have 
been  lacking  in  enterprise  in  this  particular  branch  of 
ceramic  design,  for  besides  the  firms  already  men- 
tioned, I  found  that  memoriam  cups  had  been  produced 
by  the  following  : — Messrs.  Adderly  &  Co.,  Ainsley  & 
Co.,  William  Ault,  Booth,  Bourne  &  Sons,  Copelands, 
Crown  Derby  Porcelain  Co.,  Doultons,  Fielding  & 
Co.,  Fumival.s,  W.  H.  Goss,  Grimwades,  Hammersley 
&  Co.,  Wm.  Lowe,  James  Maclntyre  &  Co.,  C.  T. 
Maling  &  Sons,  Mintons,  John  Tarns,  Taylor  &  Kent, 
Waine  &  Co.,  Wileman  &  Co.,  and  \\'orcester  China 
Factory.  Of  the  entire  number,  only  ten  were  able 
to  supply  me  with  specimens  of  their  work,  but  the 
fact  that  I  was  able  to  discover  twenty-two  makers 
of  these  memoriam  mugs,  to  whom  others  might, 
doubtless,  be  added,  proves  the  enormous  number  of 
mugs  which  must  have  been  issued  to  the  public. 
Their  comparative  scarcity  is  thus  an  enigma  as  diffi- 
cult of  solution  as  the  old  riddle  :  What  becomes  of 
all  the  pins  ? 

I  may  mention  that  the  dates  of  my  own  sil\i  r 
wedding  and  the  majority  of  my  elder  son  lill 
within  a  month  of  one  another,  and  I  celebrated  thu 
double  event  by  having  some  dozens  of  beakers  made 
by  Messrs.  Doulton.  These  I  distributed  amongst 
relations  and  friends.  The  idea  was  entirely  my  own, 
as  I  never  heard  of  its  being  adopted  in  the  case  of 
any  ordinary  family,  though  possibly  it  may  have  been 
by  those  of  distinction. 

I  should  like  to  mention  that  my  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Goss,  Messrs.  Wileman  &  Co.,  Mr.  Wm. 
Lowe,  Messrs.  Furnival,  and  to  the  courteous  officials 
of  the  London  Museum. 

I  must  apologise  for  this  very  fragmentary  article, 
as  I  admit  that  I  am  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
subject  on  which  I  have  written,  but  I  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  even  the  information  I 
at  present  possess,  many  of  the  principal  museums 
being  closed,  and  there  ilo  not  appear  to  he  any 
books  which  bear  directly  on  the  matter.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your  readers  who 
can  throw  further  light  upon  it,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  mugs  and  beakers  of  the  earlier  monarchs, 
and  I  should  also  like  to  know  if  any  exist  of  the 
late    Kin^   Edward,    when    Prince   of   Wales,  on    his 
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[TXf  Editor  invites  the  assis/a/ire  0/    readers  or 
the  information  requin 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  244). 
Dear  Mr.  Grundy, — With  reference  to  the  un- 
identified portrait  in  the  September  number  of  The 
Connoisseur,  page  37  (244),  I  am  commanded  by 
the  Queen  to  say  that  it  is  a  picture  of  Adelaide, 
Duchess  of  Clarence  (Queen  Adelaide),  in  the  dress 
she  wore  at  King  George  IV. 's  Coronation.  It  is 
possible  that  the  picture  is  by  Sir  George  Hayter. 
I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Edward  "Wallincton, 
Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  Queen. 
Buckingham  Palace,  x%th  September,  1917. 

UnidentU'-ied  Portrait  (No.  251). 
Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  an  old  portrait  that 
has  recently  come  into  my  possession,  in  hope  that 
some  of  your  numerous 
readers  may  be  able  to 
identify  the   person 
painted  and  the  name 
of  the  painter.    I  should 
be  very  greatly  obliged 
for  any  information 
about  it.  —  Yours  truly. 
R.  Harrison. 

Unidentified  Paint- 
ings (Nos.  252,  253, 
254,  255). 
Dear  Sir, — I  am 
sending  on  four  photos 
of  four  old  oil  paintings 
which  I  possess  for  in- 
sertion in  Notes  and 
Queries,  having  bought 
them  at  an  auction  .sale 
last  year  from  the  estate 
of  a  well-known  deceased 
antiquarian  and  art 
dealer.  They  were 
catalogued  The  Seasons. 
Size  of  canvas  25  in.  by 
19^  in.    They  were  in  a 


The  Connoisseur  who  may  lie  able  to  imparl 
d  by  Correspondents.] 

deplorable  state  01  dirt  and  decay,  which  just  suited 
my  hobby.  You  will  see  by  the  photos  that  I  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  restoring  them.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  divine  the 
artist,  for  which  I  would  be  extremely  grateful. — 
Yours  truly,   John  Brown. 

Portrait  by  John  I!etts  (July  Nu.muer). 
Dear  Sir, — May  I  suggest  that  there  is,  I  think, 
every  possibility  that  the  picture  by  John  Belts,  signed 
and  dated  1660,  about  which  Lord  Barnard  writes  in 
the  September  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  is  in 
reality  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Allan- 
.son,  who  married  William  Humble,  the  first  Baronet. 
To  quote  Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies, 
ge  273,  "William  Humble  Esquire  of  London, 
b.  16 1 2,  in  consideration 
of  ^20,000  which  he 
furnished  to  King 
Charles  II.  in  his 
Majesty's  exile,  was 
created  a  Baronet  21st 
June,  1660.  Sir  William 
married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Allan- 
son,  gent.,  and  had  issue, 
etc."  It  seems  more 
than  likely  that  the 
original  lettering  on  the 
picture  might  read, 
"  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir 
William  Humble,  Bart.," 
and  a  later  scribe,  having 
ascertained  that  a  Sir 
Wm.  Humble  married 
Elizabeth  Vane,  regard- 
less of  dates  and  influ- 
enced no  doubt  by  the 
greater  interest  a  portrait 
of  Elizabeth  Vane  would 
have,  re-christened  the 
picture. — Yours  faith- 
fully, !•:.  H.  H. 
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UNIDKNTIFIEn    PAINTINGS 


A  Seventeenth- 
century  Salt  cell 


This  salt-cellar,  bearing  a  ducal  coronet  and  badge 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  has  neither  hall-mark, 
inaker's  mark,  nor  other  evidence 
of  its  date,  and  was  recently 
submitted   to   the   experts  of 

tile  ^'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  who  write;   "In  the 

opinion  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  department  of 

metalwork,  the  salt-cellar 

dates  from  about  1690." 

It  weighs  nearly  four 

ounces,  and  appears  to 

have  been  made  in  two 

sections,  by  casting  the 

bowl  and  rim  in  one,  and 

the  base  separately  ;  the 

two   pieces    being    then 

rather  crudely  joined  and 

bonded  by  the  decora- 
tive ribs  or  ridges.    The 

diameter  is  3  ^   i  n  c  h  e  s, 

and  height    i    inch.      It 

has  been  handed  down 
for  many  generations  in 
the  family  of  Kemp,  of 
Hendon  (Mx.),  and  its 
origin  appears  to  be  as 
follows  ;— 

The  manor  of  Hendon 
\\'as  granted  by  Edward 
VI.  to  Sir  William  Her- 
bert, knight,  in  1550, 
"in  consideration  of  good 
and  faithful  services," 
and  remained  with  his 
descendants  for  genera- 
tions. Sir  Edward  Her- 
bert died  seized  of  the 
manor  in  1595,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 
William,  who  was  made 


Knight  of  the  liath  at  the  Coronation  of  Charles  I., 
and  created  Lord  I'owis  in  1630.  He  was  buried  at 
Hendon  in  1655.  His  grandson,  William  Herbert, 
became  a  personal  favourite  and  devoted  adherent  of 
James  II.,  and  was  created  Viscount  Montgomery  and 
Marquis  of  Powis  on  this  king's  accession,  while  his 
wife  was  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  (jueen.  He  fled 
with  James,  and  in  1689 
accompanied  the  king  to 
Ireland,  sharing  with  him 
the  misfortunes  of  war. 
James  made  him  Knight 
of  the  (iarter  and  Duke 
of  Powis  in  1692,  but 
William  III.  issued  a 
special  proclamation  for 
his  arrest,  which  involved 
the  forfeiture  of  his 
honours  and  lands.  The 
Hendon  manor  was, 
however,  claimed  by  his 
wife,  as  having  been  set- 
tled upon  her,  and  she 
personally  sought  the 
support  of  the  tenants 
of  the  manor  who  could 
give  evidence  for  or 
against  her  as  recog- 
nised receiver  of  the  in- 
come therefrom.  The 
Kemps  had  held  the 
adjoining  manor  of 
Clitterhouse  since  1554, 
and  heads  of  that  family 
had  in  turn,  with  other 
residents,  acted  as  reeve 
or  steward  to  the  Her- 
berts as  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Hendon, 
Thomas  Kemp  holding 
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the  office  at  the  period  of  the  first  Duke  of  Powis's 
attainder.  The  second  duke,  with  his  mother,  was 
much  at  Hendon  at  this  crisis,  and  until  about 
1722,  when  the  titles  and  possessions  were  restored. 
It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  the  salt-cellar 
was  given  by  the  Herberts  to  the  Kemps  in  recogni- 
tion of  services  during  the  disputed  ownership  of  the 
manorial  rights.  Anyway,  the  Kemp  crest  was  added 
to  the  foot-rim  of  the  salt-cellar  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  come  down  to  the  present  representa- 
tive of  the  Kemps  of  Hendon,  who  seeks  knowledge 
concerning  the  existence  of  other  silver  of  the  same 
period  with  ducal  coronet  and  garter.  The  present 
Lord  Powis  has  none  such,  but  possesses  some  hand- 
some silver-gilt  knives  and  forks  which  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  first  1  )uke  of  Powis. 

The  sensational  price  of  24,200  guineas  realised  at 
Christie's,  on  the  6th  July,  for  Raeburn's  famous  por- 
trait of  Francis  Macnab,  twelfth 
Raeburn's  Portrait  Laird  of  Macnab,  will  notsoonbe 
of  The  Macnab  forgotten.    Loud  were  the  cheers 

in  the  sale-room  when  the  picture  was  knocked  down 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dewar.  In  Christie's  catalogue  The 
Afacnabh  described  as  "Lieut.-Colonelof  the  Breadal- 
bane  Fencibles,  in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment,  consist- 
ing of  a  green  jacket  with  silver  braid  on  the  lapels  and 
cuffs  and  silver  buttons  ;  red  tartan  vest,  kilt,  and  plaid ; 
badger-head  sporan  ;  tartan  stockings  and  black  shoes  ; 
armed  with  a  dirk,  broadsword,  and  pistol  ;  a  bonnet 
of  tall  black  and  white  feathers  on  his  head  :  standing 
in  a  mountain  pass  holding  a  pistol  in  his  hand." 

In  the  course  of  my  study  of  military  and  other 
documents  at  the  Public  Record  Office  for  the  com- 
pilation of  biographies  of  certain  American  and  British 
army  officers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, I  was  tempted  by  the  above  military  description 
of  this  picturesque  figure,  The  Macnab,  to  examine 
the  muster-rolls  of  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles.  The 
name  of  John  Campbell,  fourth  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
and  Holland,  the  founder  of  that  corps,  is  there 
recorded,  as  is  that  of  a  Scotch  -  American  officer, 
Lachland  McLean,  who  fought  during  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  as  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the 
corps  called  the  "Young  Royal  Highland  Emigrants," 
which  afterwards  became  the  84th  Foot.  But  the  name 
of  'l"he  Macnab  could  not  be  found  in  those  rolls,  for 
the  good  and  sufiicient  reason  that  he  never  held  a 
conimi-ssion  in  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles,  but  in  one 
of  the  numerous  Scottish  volunteer  regiments  which 
sprang  up  throughout  Scotland  as  well  as  England 
and  Wales  in  1793,  when  a  panic  ensued  after  the 
declaration  of  war  by  France  against  England. 

A  close  study  of  The   Marnab's  costume   in   this 


masterly  portrait  reveals  two  or  three  points  of  his- 
torical interest.  One  important  fact,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be,  is  that  he  is  dressed  in  the  Macnab  tartan, 
whereas  the  officers  of  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles 
naturally  wore  the  Campbell  tartan  of  the  founder  of 
the  corps.  The  costume  is,  in  fact,  not  that  of  a 
volunteer  regiment,  but  is  private  dress. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  previous  day  at 
Christie's  some  armour  from  the  same  collection  was 
sold.  Lot  4  is  described  as  "a  broadsword,  the  hilt 
pierced  with  thistles,  and  of  the  regulation  form  used 
by  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles,  etched  with  the  arms 
of  the  regiment  and  other  devices,  the  blade  30  in. 
long,  back  edged  and  grooved,  enriched  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  hilt — early  nineteenth  century."  From 
the  fact  that  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles  were  first 
mustered  in  1793  and  finally  disbanded  in  1802,  a 
more  exact  date  may  thus  be  assigned  to  this  sword 
than  "early  nineteenth  century." 

The  Marquess  of  Breadalbane  is  the  owner  of  two 
or  three  swords,  a  sporan,  and  the  seal  of  one  of  the 
three  battalions  of  this  Scotch  Fencible  regiment. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  observe  that 
Lachland  McLean,  referred  to  earlier,  was  appointed 
Major  on  February  17th,  1794,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  on 
November  15th,  1797,  of  the  ist  Battalion  of  the 
Breadalbane  Fencibles,  which  was  stationed  at  different 
times  at  Glasgow,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Musselburgh, 
and  other  places.  He  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General  and  Quartermaster-General  on  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  station,  dying  in  181 6 
as  "Major  of  the  Tower  of  London." — E.  Alfred  Jone--. 

The  interest  attached  to  anything  connected  with 
the  Royal  House  of  Stuart  never  seems  to  flag,  either 
as  regards  the  antiquary  or  the 
general  public.  The  pair  of  boots 
here  depicted,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  are  of  special  interest,  both  as  to  their  original 
ownership  and  for  their  excellent  workmanship.  They 
are  reputed  to  have  been  worn  by  no  less  a  person 
than  King  Charles  I.  when  a  boy  of  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  legs  are  made  of  a  soft 
Cordovan  black  leather,  now  somewhat  faded,  ami 
showing  the  underbrown  colour  of  the  material  :  the 
to])s  are  divided  by  narrow  bands  of  yellowish  braid  : 
the  back  seams  of  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  elabo- 
rately embroidered  with  a  similar  braid,  arranged  in 
diamond  pattern  ;  the  feet  are  of  black  leather  and 
galoched  ;  the  heels  are  of  brass  hollowed  underneath, 
and  reach  about  four  inches  to  a  point  up  the  back 
of  the  leg,  and  are  finished  off  with  a  fine  braiding  of 
brass  wire  ;  the  soles  are  of  a  soft  brown  leather,  and 
are  evidently  not  intended  for  much    outdoor  wear. 
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The  measurements  are  ;  from  top  of  boot  to  tip  of 
heel,  13J  inches  ;  length  of  foot  from  tip  of  toe  to 
back  of  heel,  8  inches.  The  workmanship  is  probably 
either  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

These  interesting  relics  were  exhibited  in  May, 
191 1,  at  the  Stuart  and  Cromwellian  Exhibition  held 
at  Cambridge,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
and  Town  Antiquarian  Society,  and  are  the  property 
of  Mr.  A.  C.  de  Lafontaine,  of  Athclbampton.— \\'.  1'.. 
Redfern. 

■J'he  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  saw  the  production  of  some  of 
the  most  delightful  chintzes  that 
Old  English  |^,^^,g  g^g^  ^^^^  printed.     Many  of 

Printed  Cotton        ,  •        •      ,  1      .1      1         ^-c  1 

them  were  inspired  by  the  beautiful 

and    highly    valued    cottons    imported    by    the    East 


India  Company,  though,  of  course,  the  patterns  were 
considerably  modified  to  suit  the  different  conditions 
under  which  they  were  produced.  A  photograph  of 
such  a  chintz  accompanies  this  note.  The  Oriental 
character  of  the  detail  is  at  once  apparent,  and  the 
soft,  rich  colouring  of  rose  and  blue  on  a  fawn  ground 
is  almost  certainly  copied  from  an  Indian  source.  It 
is  most  beautifully  printed  on  finely  woven  cotton 
fabric  of  a  quality  which  to-day  is  reserved  for  personal 
wear,  and .  under  the  strain  of  a  hundred  years  of 
usage  this  has  given  way,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
repeat  is  missing  in  the  length  in  my  collection. 
This  charming  specimen  was  sent  to  me  from  America 
by  Miss  L.  H.  Alexander,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  whose 
family  it  has  remained  since  the  roll  was  imported  in 
the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  her  grand- 
axthcr,  Arthur  Wallace  by  name.     He  bought  the  raw 
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cotton  from  the 
planters  and 
shipped  it  to 
Liverpool,  and 
the  ships,  on 
their  return  to 
N  e  w  Orleans, 
brought  manu- 
factured goods 
such  as  this. 
These  materi- 
als were  princi- 
pally used  for 
bed- hangings 
and  window- 
curtains,  and 
harmonise  to 
perfection  with 
the  lightish 
mahogany, 
s  a  t  i  n  w  o  o  d, 
and  rosewood 
which  were  so 
much  in  vogue 
at  that  time. 
They  w  ere 
often  slightly 
glazed,  which 
gave  them  a 
polished  sur- 
face that  was 
not  in  the  least 
bit  stiff  or 
crackly,  so 
their  draping 
qualities  were  not  in  the  least  impaired,  while  their 
durability  was  much  increased. ^MacIver  Perciv.\l. 

Gener.\tions  of  the  (.'romwell  family,  and  several 
of  those  connected  with  the  Protector,  have  for 
centuries  past  resided  in  and 
about  Cambridgeshire.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  relics 
once  belonging  to  them  should  occasionally  be  found 
in  this  locality.  Oliver  himself  was  born  at  Hunting- 
don, April  25th,  1599,  and  lived  at  various  times 
afterwards  at  St.  Ives  and  Ely.  In  16 16  he  entered 
as  a  Fellow  Commoner  (student)  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1640  became  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough,  and,  naturally,  during 
the  Civil  War,  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives 
colour  to  the  story  which  follows.  In  the  November 
number  of  'I'liK  CoNNOi.ssKUR  of  1907,   p.   123,   two 


V  lews  w  e  r  I  ■ 
given  of  a  small 
snuff-box  bear- 
ing the  n  a  m  e 
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s  a  curious 
resemblance  to 
the  one  just 
mentioned,  ex- 
cept that  in  this 
case  it  is  of  a 
more  decorated 
character  ;  it 
is  framed  in 
brass,  nicely 
engraved,  and 
is  inlaid  with 
squares  of  tortoiseshell  and  mother-of-pearl,  while  the 
bottom  is  formed  entirely  of  a  single  square  of  the 
latter  material.  Its  measurements  are  2]  inches  long 
by  li  inches  wide. 

This  is  the  story  connected  with  the  box  : — 
"  During  one  of  Cromwell's  frequent  visits  to  Cam- 
bridge, either  in  connection  with  his  parliamentary  or 
military  duties,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  old  college,  and 
there  encountered  his  same  '  laundress,'  as  the  female 
servants  were  then  called,  occupying  the  post  she  held 
during  his  student  days.  In  a  generous  moment 
Cromwell  gave  the  old  lady  his  snuff-box,  and  perhaps 
a  tip,  in  recognition  of  past  services." 

The  box  has  been  handed  down  through  successive 
generations  of  the  laundress's  family,  till  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  one  of  her  descendants,  herself  a 
college  servant,  who,  dying  in  Cambridge  at  a  ripe  old 
age  in  190Q,  sold  it  to  the  writer,  with  its  history,  two 
or  three  years  before  her  death,     ("romwi-ll  must  have 
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OLIVER    CROMWELL'S   SNUFF-KOX  (TOP    VIEW) 

possessed  several  snuff-boxes  during  his  life,  for  this 
is  only  one  of  three  of  whose  existence  we  know  ;  the 
second  is  that  already  pictured  in  The  Connoisseur 
in  1907,  and  a  third,  "of  brass,  and  oval  in  shape," 
which  was  minutely  described  in  Notes  and  Queries 
of  October  29th,  1S64. 

Another  relic  of  the  Protector  is  in  the  writer's 
collection,  viz.,  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  their  case. 

The  frame  is  of  wide,  bright  steel,  with  large 
circular  ear-pieces ;  the  glasses  are  green-tinted  ;  the 


OLIVER   CROMWELL'S  SNUFF-BOX  i  -ILN 

from  my  grandmother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ues- 
borough,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Huntingdon,  to 
me,  and  were  always  regarded  as  Oliver  Cromwell's. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  any  substantial  evidence, 
as  the  generations  who  used  to  talk  about  him  have 
all  passed  away.  I  have  been  told  that  Cromwell's 
daughter  married  a  Desborough,  and  that  my  grand- 
mother descended  from  her. — Yours  very  truly, 

"W.  P.  J.  R." 
As  a  fact,  it  was  Jane,  a  sister,  and  not  a  daughter. 


OLIVER    CROMWELL  S    SPECTACLES 

case  is  of  stiff  cardboard  covered  > 


th  a  granulated 
blackish  material  known  sometimes  as  "fish-skin"; 
and  the  lining  is  of  coloured  marbled  paper,  such  as 
we  find  within  the  covers  of  ancient  books.  The 
following  letter  gives  what  evidence  there  is  relating 
to  the  original  ownership  of  the  spectacles  :  — 

"Cambkiik;k,  i3>/r,  18.S5. 
"  Dear    Mr.   Mayor, — Herewith   I  send  you,  as 
promised,  the  spectacles.     They  were  handed  down 


of  Cromwell's  who  married  a  Desborough,  or  Disbrowe, 
as  it  was  originally  spelt,  and  it  is  uncertain  what 
family  came  of  the  marriage.  In  the  Bishop's  Trans- 
script  at  Ely  is  the  following  entry: — "Johannes 
Disbrowe  and  Jane  Crumowell  (sic)  married  23  June 
1636."  This  same  John  Disbrowe  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  major-generals  of  the  Protector's  army 
and  a  member  of  the  Upper  House.  Their  residence 
was  at  ?:itisley,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  borders 
of  Huntinudonshire.— W.  B.  Redfern. 


"THE   HOLY    FAMILY,"  45    IN.   BY    59J  IN., 
BY    J.\COB   JORDAFJNS    (1593-1678).'! 

Considering  his  rank  in  the  Flemish  school  and  his 
fertility,  Jordaens  is  poorly  represented  in  British  public 
galleries.  Till  recently  the  National 
Gallery  had.  only  the  Portrait  of 
Baron  Waka  de  Linter ;  the  Wallace 
collection  has  one  example — The 
Riches  of  Autumn,  a  fine  variation  of  the  Brussels  La 
Feconditt' ;  a  Portrait  of  the  Painter  is  at  Edinburgh, 
and  a  Fruit  Seller  aX  Glasgow  ;  Dublin  has  two  important 
pieces,  An  Allegory  and  the  Supper  at  Emmaus ;  and 
Dulwich  owns  a  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  and  a  copy  of 


NewAcquisitions 
at  the  National 
Gallery 


the  Munich  Satyr  and  Peasants.  These  eight  examples, 
widely  scattered,  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  do  justice  to  the 
position  Jordaens  holds ;  the  acquisition,  therefore,  of  a 
Holy  Family  hy'tiim,  for  the  National  Gallery,  is  welcome 
in  any  case,  and  all  the  more  because  it  well  illustrates 
one  important  aspect  of  his  art. 

It  is  not  hard  to  date  this  picture  approximately. 
Jordaens,  following  an  admirable  precedent,  married  his 
master's  daughter,  Catherina  van  Noort,  in  1616.  They 
had  three  children— the  first,  a  girl,  born  in  1617  ;  the 
second,  a  boy  Jacques,  baptised  July  2nd,  1625  ;  and  the 
last,  Anne  Catherina,  baptised  October  23rd,  1629.  The 
boy  Jacques  may  without  much  hesitation  be  identified 
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IE     INCREDULITY    OF     ST.    THOMAS 


with  the  St.  John  in  this  picture  ;  the  small  Anne  Cathe- 
rina,  though  a  girl,  must,  I  think,  be  recognised  in  the 
baby  Jesus,  who,  dressed  up  in  a  gaily  flowered  bonnet, 
and  with  flaxen  curls,  gleefully  responds  to  the  fascination 
of  the  parakeet,  loosed  for  His  entertainment.  Catherina 
Jordaens,  as  the  Virgin,  completes  the  holy  group.  The 
baby  in  her  arms  is,  at  most,  a  year  old  ;  St.  John,  at 
her  knee,  seems  five  or  six.  Thus  we  get  the  year  1630 
or  thereabouts.  The  earliest  dated  picture  by  Jordaens 
is  the  Stockholm  .<4rf<7ra//(7«  (161 8),  in  which,  I  suspect, 
his  eldest  daughter  (b.  161 7)  is  depicted  as  the  sleeping 
Infant;  six  years  or  so  later  we  have  the  Madrid  Family 
of  Jordaens,  with  the  same  girl  about  seven  years  old  ; 
and  to  1630  belongs  the  large  St.  Martin,  in  the  Brussels 
gallery. 

While  the  technique  of  our  Holy  Family  is  obviously 
influenced  by  Rubens,  and  the  conception  is  identical  with 
the  totally  non-religious  conception  of  Rubens'  versions 
of  this  subject,  there  are  individual  qualities  in  Jordaens' 
picture  worth  attention.  Chief  of  them  is  a  naturalism  in 
point  of  view  and  in  pictorial  interest.  In  comparison 
with  this  Madonna  and  these  children,  Rubens'  Holy 
Family  characters  are  at  once  more  conventional  and 
middle-class.  Although  they  are  equally  uninspired  by 
religious  feeling,  and   in  the  same  way  merely  portraits 


of  a  comfortable  mother  andthriving  children,  Rubens 
characters  are  listless  beside  Jordaens'.  The  latter's 
thorough-going  realism  is  Dutch,  rollicking  and  plebeian, 
whereas  Rubens'  is  Flemish,  bourgeois  and  a  little  bored. 
This  unsophisticated  attitude  in  Jordaens  carries 
through  into  his  pictorial  vision.  In  this  picture  his 
main  interest  was  clearly  a  brilliant  effect  of  sunlight. 
I  cannot  recall  any  painting  by  Rubens  which  attempts 
such  realism  of  lighting.  Indeed,  Jordaens  was  alone  in 
his  school  in  giving  to  the  rendering  of  actual  (as  opposed 
to  studio  conventional)  sunlight  that  close  study  which  is 
the  special  property  of  modern  painting.  In  the  Stock- 
holm Adorati07i  of  the  Shepherds  (1618)  this  interest  in 
the  instantaneous  and  dazzling  quality  of  sunlight  is 
already  shown,  and  in  the  Fecondite  at  BrussePs,  and  the 
St.  Martin,  also  there,  we  see  the  sort  of  brilliant  illu- 
sionism,  in  the  rendering  of  reflected  glare  and  fusing 
sunlight,  that  we  generally  associate  with  late  nineteenth- 
century  and  contemporary  art.  The  Jesus  and  St.  John 
in  our  Holy  Family  are  enveloped  in  softening  light, 
which  blurs  outline  and  creates  strong  opposition  of 
colour  between  golden  lights  and  violet  shadows.  The 
St.  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias  are  comparatively  conven- 
tional figures,  conventionally  lit— studio  models  perhaps, 
if  not  derivations  from  other  men's  ideas. 
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"the  incredulity  of  ST.  THOMAS,"  44J  IN.  BY  55J  IN., 
BY    GUERCINO    (159I-1666). 

Although  we  have  considerable  difficulty  in  '-under- 
standing the  high  estimation  in  which  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  held  Guercino,  or  Barbieri,  as  they 
called  him  then,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  his  time,  and 
long  after  it,  he  held  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  art 
world.  His  influence  on  the  English  school,  on  painters 
like  Benjamin  West,  was  strong.  As  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  an  artist  and  a  type  of  art  that  once  filled 
the  public  eye,  the  little  Dead  Christ,  bequeathed  to  the 
National  Gallery  in  1831  by  Holwell  Carr,  was  obviously 
unsatisfactory.  Now  a  more  important,  and  in  some  ways 
more  characteristic,  example  has  been  acquired  in  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  from  the  Hope  collection. 

This  picture  is  earlier  than  the  little  Dead  Christ ;  it 
shows  plainly  the  eclectic  influence  of  the  Carracci  and 
the  Naturalistic  and  "  tenebrosial  "  tenets  of  Caravaggio. 
Thus  we  have  the  types  of  Raphael  (at  his  worst  period) 
filtered  through  Lodovico  and  Annibale  Carracci,  and  the 
dramatic  light  and  shade  of  Caravaggio.  Also,  we  must 
recognise  a  sound  tradition  of  design  and  colour  which 
at  all  events  the  eclectic  training  ensured.  Guercino 
worked  at  his  native  place.  Cento,  as  an  apprentice,  and 
then  at  the  neighbouring  Bologna,  the  home  of  the 
eclectic  school  of  the  Carracci.  Then  he  went  to  Ferrara 
and  to  Rome,  where  Caravaggio  attracted  him,  and  was 
employed  by  Gregory  XV.  On  his  death,  Guercino 
returned  home  to  Cento  in  1623,  a  travelled  and  accom- 
plished artist,  importing  the  newest  and  most  admired 
styles.  For  twenty  years  he  adorned  his  home,  and  in 
that  period  passed  through  two  distinct  phases  of  his  art. 
The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  belongs  to  the  first,  in 
which  the  recently  acquired  recipes  of  the  Carracci  and 
Caravaggio  were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Without  pre- 
cisely dating  the  picture,  we  can  assign  it  to  the  time  when 
he  painted  his  Christ  appearing  to  Mary,  painted  for  the 
Church  of  II  Nom  di  Dio  at  Cento.  The  similarities 
between  the  pictures  are  marked  :  in  both  the  Christ, 
painted  from  the  same  model,  holds  the  same  white 
banner,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  designs. 
The  colour-scheme  of  the  National  Gallery  picture  is  rich  : 
St.  Thomas's  mantle  is  a  full-bodied  yet  low-toned  red  ; 
the  Christ's  mantle  is  a  gleaming  dark  Antwerp  blue, 
His  flesh  a  pallid  ivory;  and  the  figure  on  the  left  wears  a 
deep  brown  cloak.  The  grouping  of  heads,  on  the  right, 
is  a  favourite  device  of  (Uicrcino. 

On  Sejnember  27th   died    Hilaire    Germaine   Edgar 
Degas,  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  the  transformation 
of  French  art   from  the  academic 


Hilaire  Germaine 
Edgar  Degas, 
born  July  19th, 
1834;   died 
Sept.  27th,  1917 


Classicahsm  dominating  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  realistic  Impressionism  mark- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  period. 


Degas  was  born  on  July  19th, 
1(534.  He  entered  Lamothe's  studio  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts  in  1855,  and  may  be  said  to  have  spent  the 
next  twenty  years  in  developing  his  own  artistic  indi- 
viduality.    They  were  spent  in  arduous  and  unremitting 


work.  He  closely  studied  the  old  masters,  both  through 
the  medium  of  engravings  after  their  work  and  direct 
from  the  originals.  His  copies  after  Ghirlandaio,  Hol- 
bein, and  Lawrence,  still  in  existence,  in  which  the  style 
and  technique  of  the  artists  are  imitated  with  an  almost 
uncanny  skill,  show  the  wide  Catholicism  of  his  early 
tastes,  and  also  emphasise  the  fact  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  no  particular  master.  Probably  he  learnt  inost  from 
Holbein,  for,  like  him.  Degas  became  a  consummate 
draughtsman,  and  his  predilection  for  fine  drawing  must 
have  been  strengthened  by  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  studio  of 
Ingres,  under  whom  he  studied  for  a  few  months  anterior 
to  the  last  illness  of  the  great  apostle  of  classical  art. 
The  earlier  original  works  of  Degas  show  that  he  had 
ambitions  to  become  an  historical  painter.  His  first 
production  was  a  Semiramis,  conceived  on  strictly  ortho- 
dox lines  ;  his  Old  Beggar  Woman  was  in  the  same  style, 
as  was  also  the  pastel  Scene  de  Guerre  au  Moyen  Age, 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1865.  These  were  followed  in 
the  next  year  by  the  Steeplechase,  in  1867  by  the  Por- 
trait de  Famille,  and  in  1868  by  Mdlle.  E.  F.,  a.  picture 
of  a  ballerina,  delightfully  reminiscent  of  La  Source. 
Before  this  the  Ca'fe  Guerbris,  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Batignolles,  had  become  the  meeting-place  of  a  group  of 
artists  and  writers  dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing  condi- 
tion of  things.  Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  Fantin-Latour, 
Lhermitte,  Desboutins,  Gullaumin,  Regamey,  Cazin,  and 
Legros,  together  with  Degas  himself,  used  to  attend 
there  almost  every  night  in  the  week,  while  Zola,  Pissarro, 
Anstruc,  Whistler,  and  Stevens  were  frequent  visitors. 
The  coterie,  partly  in  derision  of  Fantin-Latour's  famous 
picture  of  Manet's  studio,  called  Atelier  aux  Batignolles, 
was  dubbed  the  Batignolles  school ;  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  up  the  gathering,  and 
on  the  return  of  peace  it  was  not  resumed.  In  1874  was 
inaugurated  the  exhibition  which  first  caused  the  term 
Impressionist  to  be  given  to  the  artists  taking  part  in  the 
display.  It  was  used  in  a  derisive  sense,  and  Degas, 
who  was  among  them,  was  labelled  with  the  rest.  Yet 
Degas  was  never  an  Impressionist  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  and,  though  he  sympathised  with  the  innovators, 
did  not  belong  to  the  group.  He  had  not  yet  truly  found 
himself,  and  only  attained  the  quest  at  the  cost  of  unremit- 
ting and  solitary  labour.  Always  something  of  a  recluse 
—an  anchorite,  indeed,  with  art  for  his  religion— he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  studio,  denying  himself  to  his  most 
intimate  friends,  and  working  with  a  troubled  and  fevered 
energy  until  his  former  associates  trembled  for  his  reason. 
At  length  he  emerged  triumphant  from  his  solitude ;  not 
that  he  ever  became  a  companionable  man,  but  visitors 
might  at  least  venture  to  approach  him  without  the  risk 
of  being  thrown  down  his  studio  stairs.  Yet  to  the  end 
of  his  days  he  remained  a  lonely,  self-centred  man,  both 
in  his  life  and  his  art.  The  latter  became  generally 
accepted,  widely  admired,  and  exercised  a  profound 
influence  on  contemporary  painters,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
classified  as  belonging  to  any  school.  It  was  the  product 
of  many  apparently  conflicting  influences,  of  which  per- 
haps the  classicahsm  of  Ingres  was  the  most  potent. 
From  him  Degas  had  derived  the  guiding  principles  that 
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UN    CAFE,    BOULEVARD    MOXTMARTRE  EY    DEGAS 

pictorial  beauty  had  nothing  to  do  with  literary  emotion, 
and  that  it  was  the  mission  of  art  to  evolve  rhj'lhmic  form 
and  colour  without  regard  to  the  telling  of  anecdote. 
Ingres  had  achieved  his  end  by  a  careful  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  avoidance  or  idealisation  of  all  those  features 
in  them  likely  to  interfere  with  his  conceptions.  Thus  in 
his  figure  pictures  he  carefully  corrected  any  defects  in 
the  forms  of  his  models,  and  posed  them  with  a  statuesque 
grace  reminiscent  of  the  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece. 
But  Ingres  in  his  La  Source  had  uttered  the  swan-song 
of  the  Classic  revival,  and  Degas  belonged  to  a  genera- 
tion who  had  outgrown  the  movement  and  become 
ardent  realists.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  his  age.  His 
outlook  on  life  was  as  cynical  and  austere  as  that  of  Zola. 
If  he  had  not  absorbed  the  colour  theories  of  the  Impres- 
sionists, he  at  least  shared  in  that  intense  appreciation 
of  tone  and  colour  values  which  preceded  the  inception 
of  the  Impressionist  movement,  and  he  participated  in 
the  cult  for  Japanese  colour-prints,  then  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe  being  seriously  regarded  as  works  of  art. 
.\11  these  influences  showed  themselves  in  Degas's  later 
paintings.  His  subjects  are  rigorously  selected  from  con- 
temporary Ufe— and  contemporary  life  stripped  of  all 
glamour  and  romance.  It  seems  almost  to  have  been  a 
point  of  honour  with  the  artist  to  choose  themes  destitute 
of  all  dramatic  and  literary  significance  and  models  of 
unprepossessing  appearance,  and  so  his  paintings  are 
largely  of  thin  and  angular  ballet  girls,  bowed-shouldered 
laundresses,  studies  in  the  nude  of  fat  and  coarsely 
modelled  women,  and  uglv  cafe  interiors.     Out  of  these 
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[photo  mansell 
unpromising  ingredients  Degas  formed  works  of  high 
iusthetic  attraction  by  the  sheer  mastery  of  his  colour, 
draughtsmanship,  and  composition.  He  showed  consum- 
mate dexterity  and  originality  in  the  last,  making  use  of 
straight  lines  and  empty  spaces  in  a  manner  exemplified 
by  none  of  his  predecessors,  and  combining  them  with 
his  figures  into  arrangements  always  admirably  balanced, 
always  rhythmic,  yet  attained  without  the  slightest  sacri- 
fice of  realism.  The  last  characteristic  is  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy,  for  it  shows  how  admirably  Degas 
adapted  the  classic  traditions  of  Ingres  to  the  realisation 
of  modern  life,  and  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
pure  art— art,  that  is  to  say,  conceived  primarily  for  its 
pictorial  and  decorative  attributes— a  range  of  subjects 
hitherto  either  altogether  banned  or  only  painted  with 
regard  to  their  literary  or  dramatic  significance.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  career,  Degas's  pictures  brought 
e.xtraordinary  high  prices  for  the  work  of  a  living  artist. 
Thus  his  Danseuses  a  la  Barre,  for  which  he  received 
only  ^20,  made  ^17,400  at  the  Henri  Rouar^  sale  in 
191 2  ;  but  this  appreciation  of  his  work  appears  to  have 
afforded  no  gratification  to  the  painter.  He  remained  a 
lonely  cynic  to  the  end,  so  completely  shutting  himself 
from  the  world  that  the  general  public  hardly  realised 
that  he  was  still  ali\-c,  and  he  practically  took  rank  as  an 
old  master.  During  the  last  few  years  he  gave  up  paint- 
ing in  favour  of  sculpture,  but  the  results  of  his  efforts  in 
the  latter  medium  have  not  been  shown  to  the  public. 
Degas  painted  with  equal  mastery  in  oil,  water-colour, 
and  pastel.      Among  his  few  pictures   to   be   found   in 
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British  public  collections  are  the  Ballet  Scene  in  Robert 
le  Diable,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  a  small 
picture  of  The  Seaside,  at  the  Hugh  Lane  collection  at 
the  National  Gallery;  and  a  small  half-length  of  A 
Peasant  Woman,  in  the  Municipal  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art,  Dublin.  He  is  represented  at  the  Luxembourg  by 
his  Femme  a  la  toilette  and  La  Dansetcse-etoille,  and, 
thanks  to  the  Camando  bequest,  by  a  number  of  pictures 
at  the  Louvre. 

Charles  N.\pikr  Hemv,  whose  death  took  place  at 
Falmouth    on   September   30th,   was   perhaps    the   most 
•  popular   and    certainly   one    of    the 

^^  ^^     A  ^'^"^        '"^^^  accomplished  of  modern  marine 
,  ,'      ■     ■'  ,  painters.      Son   of  Henri    Frederick 

born  May  24th,  '  „  ,  .   .  , 

„,        ,.    ,  Hemy,   a   well-known  musician  and 

l84i;   died  '         ,  ,  »,  ■ 

Sept.  30th,  1917  composer,  he  was  born  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  on  May  24th,  1841.  His 
parents  were  an.xious  to  equip  him  with  a  good  education, 
and,  after  passing  through  the  grammar  school  of  his 
native  town,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Cuthbert's  College,  Dur- 
ham, where  he  appears  to  have  spent  most  of  his  spare 
time  studying  under  the  well-known  artist  and  writer, 
William  Bell  Scott,  then  head  master  of  the  Newcastle 
School  of  Art.  Hemy's  love  of  the  sea,  however,  over- 
came his  scholastic  ambitions,  and  he  ran  away  to  it, 
ser\-ing  three  voyages  before  the  mast  before  he  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  becoming  a  sailor.  When  nineteen  he 
joined  the  Dominicans  at  Newcastle,  and  from  there  was 
transferred  to  Lyons,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  twentv- 
two  that  he  finally  decided  on  adopting  art  as  a  profession. 
Though  two  of  his  pictures — seascapes — were' hung  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1864,  he  was  disgusted  at  the  quality 
of  his  own  work,  and  readily  accepted  the  offer  of  Baron 
Leys  of  Antwerp  to  take  him  as  a  pupil.  Under  the 
Baron's  tutorship  Hemy  rapidly  improved,  and  his  talent 
was  ■  so  highly  esteemed  that  he  was  specially  chosen  to 
execute  a  series  of  paintings  for  Antwerp  Cathedral. 
During  the  three  years  he  remained  under  Leys  he  con- 
tributed eight  pictures  to  the  Royal  Academy,  comprising 
river  scenes  and  religious  and  figure  subjects,  and  this 
catholicity  of  theme  characterised  his  work  for  the  next 
few  years.  Up  to  1882  Hemy  resided  in  London,  and 
was  a  consistent  exhibitor  at  the  Academy.  One  of  his 
first  successes  was  the  Nautical  Argument,  1877,  showing 
a  group  of  sailors  gathered  in  an  inn  parlour,  which  was 
purchased  the  same  year  for  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool.  In  the  same  institution  are  his  large  water- 
colour' of  The  Port  of  Shields,  acquired  in  1880;  an  oil 
painting  entitled  A  German  Birthday,  presented  two  )ears 
later;  and  another,  Grey  Venice,  purchased  in  1885.  To 
the  last-named  year  also  belongs  the  picture  of  Home- 
ward, showing  a  couple  of  fishermen  in  a  boat  entering  a 
west-country  harbour,  purchased  for  the  Birmingham  Art 
Gallery  ;  while  the  Old  Putney  Bridge  was  secured  for 
the  Manchester  Art  Gallery  in  1883.  Hemy's  removal  to 
Falmouth  in  1882  caused  him  to  more  closely  confine 
himself  to  maritime  subjects,  and  from  this  time  onwards 
he  was  especially  distinguished  as  a  painter  of  breezy 
channel  seas  and  fishing  scenes,  in  which  ihc  colour  and 


mo\-ement  ot  the  boisterous  waters  were  rendered  with 
wonderful  vigour  and  truth  to  nature.  Among 'his  best- 
known  pictures  are  Pilchards,  1897,  axiAhxi  London  River 
of  1904,  both  purchased  for  the>  nation  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Chantrey  Bequest ;  the  Landing  Fish,  now  in  the 
Guildhall  Gallery;  the  Home  Wind,  1901,  bought  by  the 
Australian  Government ;  and  the  Birds  of  Prey  of  the 
same  year,  secured  by  the  Leeds  Corporation.  Though 
a  welcome  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  almost  from 
the  time  that  he  took  up  painting,  Mr.  Hemy's  talents 
were  somewhat  tardily  recognised  by  the  authorities  of 
that  institution,  as  it  was  not  until  1 898  that  he  was  elected 
an  associate,  and  he  only  became  a  full  member  in  1910. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours  in  1 897.  As  an  artist  he  will  take  rank 
among  the  greatest  of  English  marine  painters,  for  though 
not  displaying  the  imaginative  powers  of  Turner  and  one 
or  two  others,  he  was  a  master  within  his  somewhat  limited 
sphere.  No  one  has  rendered  the  wind-swept  seas  of 
England  'and  the  coasting  vessels  that  frequent  them 
with  greater  fidelity  to  nature.  He  was  emphatically  a 
realist,  painting  what  he  saw  with  vigour  and  local  truth 
of  colour,  and  producing  pictures  thoroughly  national 
in  outlook  and  feeling  and  always  adequate  in  their 
technique. 


Military  and 
Naval  Portraits 


Reproductions  of  some  of  Mr.  Francis  Dodd's  poi- 
■aits  of  British  naval  and  military  celebrities  to  the 
smaller-sized  issue,  of  which  attention 
is  called  in  another  column,  are  bein^; 
published  as  separate  prints  on  a 
considerably  larger  scale.  The  first  subjects  of  this 
new  issue  comprise  Admirals  Sir  John  Jellicoe  and  Sir 
David  Beatty,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and 
Lieut. -General  Smuts.  The  increased  scale  of  the  repro- 
ductions brings  them  into,  even  closer  conformity  with 
Mr.  Dodd's  originals,  with  excellent  results.  The  por- 
traits are  rendered  with  great  delicacy,  and  in  each 
instance  is  a  striking  and  well-characterised  likeness  of 
the  personage  depicted.  That  of  Sir  David  Beatty  is 
especially  successful,  the  artist  having  shown  him  in  an 
easy  and  natural  attitude,  apparently  quite  unconscious 
that  his  portrait  is  being  taken.  Admiral  Jellicoe  is  de- 
picted full-face,  as  is  also  General  Smuts,  and  in  both 
instances  Mr.  Dodd  has  produced  strong  and  manl\- 
portraits.  That  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  been  already 
alluded  to  in  another  column.  In  all  his  work  the  artist 
manages  to  attain  his  ends  with  a  striking  economy  oi 
means.  His  drawings  are  never  laboured,  and  though 
the  uniforms  and  other  details  are  reproduced  with  an 
accuracy  which  will  make  them  thoroughly  acceptable  to 
members  of  both  services,  they  are  deftly  subordinated 
to  the  physiognomy  of  the  sitter.  They  are  produced  at 
a  wonderfully  low  price,  and  certainly  should  command 
a  \ei\-  wide  popularity. 


■U-known  series  of  Toby  jugs  designed  by  Sir 
F.  Carruthers  Gould,  and  represent 
ing  prominent  personages  in  the  Great 
War,  issued  by  Messrs.  Soanc  and  Smith  (462,   Oxford 
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Street,  W.),  have  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two 
fresh  ones.  These  are  the  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  the  Sir 
David  Beatty  jugs.  As  in  the  case  of  their  predecessors, 
the  number  of  copies  of  each  jug  will  be  limited  to  350, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  issue  them  at 
^5  5s.  a  pair.  The  Haig  jug  shows  the  British  com- 
mander in  the  undress  uniform  of  a  Field-Marshal,  holding 
on  his  knees 'a  mug,  covered  with  a  Union  Jack.  The 
base  on  which  he  is  seated  shows  the  model  of  a  tank, 
while  the  handle  of  the  jug  is  in  the  form  of  an  aeroplane 
propeller.  'The  motto  inscribed  on  the  work  is  the  highly 
appropriate  one  of  "  Push  and  Go."  In  the  companion 
jug  Sir  David  Beatty  is  represented  in  the  undress  uniform 
of  a  British  Admiral,  holding  a  shell  inscribed  "Dread 
Nought. "  The  base  on  which  he  is  seated  shows  on  one 
side  a  net  with  a  submarine  inside,  and  on  the  other  a 
torpedo.  The  handle  is  in  the  form  of  a  naval  gun.  These 
jugs  are  to  be  welcomed  as  a  revival  of  a  thoroughly 
English  type  of  pottery,  brought  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
accomplishment  by  the  Wood  family  and  other  celebrated 
makers,  whose  work  to-day  is  deservedly  highly  prized. 
The  modern  jugs  ri\-al  the  old  in  the  high  quality  of  their 
workmanship  and  the  originality  and  quaintness  of  their 
design,  and  are  among  the  most  artistic  works  of  their 
kind  which  the  war  has  so  far  called  forth. 

The  exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography, 
held  at  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 

Water  Colours,  included  a  strong  re- 
The  Lon   on  presentation  of  foreign  work,   despite 

Ph''"    ra  h  "'^  hindrance  of  the  .war.     America 

was  largely  responsible  for  this,  but 
Italy,  France,  and  other  allied  or  neutral  countries  were 
also  represented.  It  was,  perhaps,  curious  how  few- 
warlike  themes  were  exemplified.  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer 
contributed  a  series  of  seven  plates  illustrating  war-time 
types,  which  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  not 
the  artist  conventionalised  his  backgrounds  by  introduc- 
ing forms  not  conveyed  by  the  camera.  The  unique 
advantage  that  photography  possesses  over  the  draughts- 
man is  that  it  is  possible  to  suggest  by  it  an  illusion  of 
greater  realism  than  it  is  possible  to  convey  by  pencil  or 
brush ;  anything  that  tends  to  destroy  this  asset  is  a  mis- 
take. No  such  failing  marked  Mr.  Mortimer's  other  war 
subject,  The  Mine-Sweeper  and  the  Destroyer— All's 
Well,  a  spirited  and  truthful  rendering  of  an  incident  in 
the  ceaseless  patrol  kept  up  round  British  coasts  daring 
the  war.  The  negative  was  apparently  taken  from  the 
deck  of  the  nearer  vessel,  with  some  of  its  crew  crowding 
to  its  side  to  exchange  greetings  across  a  wild  waste  of 
foaming  water  with  their  fellow-seamen  on  board  the 
destroyer.  The  grouping  of  the  figures  was  excellent, 
while  the  wa\e-forms  and  the  action  of  the  destroyer  at 
high  speed,  its  bow  in  ad\-ance  of  the  permanent  w-ave, 
caused  by  its  progress,  were  depicted  with  that  exact 
verisimilitude  of  which  only  a  camera  is  capable.  Good, 
also,  were  two  naval  scenes  contributed  by  Engr.  Com- 
mander E.  J.  Mowlan,  R.N.,  The  Patrol  7in&  The  White 
Horses,  both  showing  war  vessels  steaming  at  high  speeds 
in  boisterous  weather.      More  placid  but  interesting  as  a 


piece  of  careful  observation  was  the  study  of  A  Steam- 
boat's Wash,  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Lomax,  in  which  formations 
of  the  lines  of  foam  churned  up  by  the  machinery  were 
accurately  and  artistically  registered.  The  same  artist's 
Haunted  Wood  was  one  of  the  most  imaginative  land- 
scapes in  the  exhibition,  the  depth  and  broad  massing  of 
the  shadow  greatly  heightening  the  eeriness  of  the  effect. 
Another  good  landscape  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Porterfield's 
Night  Curtain,  with  its  original  arrangement  of  upright 
tree-trunks  framing  and  giving  value  to  the  luminous 
clouds  forming  the  background.  Dr.  Percy  Neyman's 
Tall  Family — a  well-arranged  group  of  poplars — and  Mr. 
F.  O.  Libby's  Japanese  Pine  both  showed  decorative 
feeling;  while  Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards's  Vale  in  Arcady, 
The  Valley  beyond  Our  Hill  of  Mr.  Otto  C.  Schultz,  and 
Woodlands  near  Dorking,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Tucker,  were  all 
pleasing  transcripts  of  rural  scenery.  Good  mountain 
views  were  shown  in  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley's  atmospheric 
Storm  Clearing  Off,  and  in  Mr.  Antonio  Victory's  Sierra 
de  Grada,  Spain,  a  fine  study  of  rock-forms.  Another 
effective  mountain  view  was  Mr.  Ward  Muir's  Winter 
in  a  Westmorland  Valley,  which  showed  a  steep  snow- 
covered  hill-slope  with  a  wide-spreading  landscape  below 
receding  until  lost  in  the  misty  air;  this  and  The  Alpitie 
Morning  were  among  the  best  snowscapes  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. Some  good  architectural  work  was  shown  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Evans  and  Mr.  James  McKissack ;  while  among 
the  figure  subjects  may  be  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von's finely  composed  Frieze;  Mr.  Bertram  Park's  well- 
characterised  portrait  of  Miss  Hilda  Moore;  Mr.  J.  B. 
Wellington's  pretty  nude  study  of  A  Fishermaid;  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Kales's  well-lighted  and  naturally  posed  sub- 
ject in  the  same  metier,  entitled  Bubbles;  and  Mr.  Charies 
Macnamara's  striking  portrait  of  George  Esson,  Esq. 

There  is  an  exhiljition  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  which 
is  of  interest  to  collectors  of  English  porcelain.  When 
the  new  Crown  Derby  Porcelain 
Company  was  started  some  years 
ago,  they  did  not  include  in  their 
operations  the  original  works  which 
had  been  founded  by  Duesbury 
about  1750,  and  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sampson 
Hancock,  who  carried  them  on  in  a  small  way;  but,  small 
as  was  the  turn-out,  he  still  retained  some  of  the  features 
of  the  original  "  Crown  Derby."  Within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  his  interests  have  been  purchased  by  Mr.  W. 
Larcombe,  a  practical  ceramist,  and  Lieut.  F.  H.  Paget, 
and  they  are  making  successful  efforts  to  revive  the 
ancient  glories  of  this  historic  china  factoryr  Visitors 
to  the  Leicester  (lalleries  will  see  with  what  success  this 
is  being  achieved.  The  paste,  the  colouring,  the  glaze, 
and  the  flower  paintings,  especially  the  old  English  so- 
called  "common  flowers,"  such  as  William  Billingsley 
used  to  affect,  are  all  reproduced  with  excellent  results. 
No  mechanical  processes  arc  used  in  the  decoration  of  the 
specimens,  which  are  painted  entirely  by  hand,  and  executed 
with  great  care  and  due  regard  to  the  old  traditions.  Fig- 
ures, groups,  and  parts  of  services  comprise  this  interest- 
ing exhibit,  which  will  remain  open  until  Novemberi  2th. 


The  Renaissance 
of  the  Old 
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The  Royal  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  are  to  be 
congratulated    on    the    strength    and    variety   of    their 

twenty- seventh  annual  exhibition  at 
Royal  Society        ^\^^   Grafton   Galleries.      Though  the, 

small  collection  of  works  by  Mr.  J.  J. 

Shannon,  R.A.,  which  were  included, 
added  an  interesting  feature  to  the  display,  they  by  no 
means  dominated  it.  There  were  some  notable  absen- 
tees, and  especially  striking  pictures  were  consequently 
fewer  than  usual ;  but  this  deficiency  was  atoned  for  by 
the  general  high  level  of  exhibits. 

In  the  Octagonal  Gallery  two  of  the  most  striking  works 
shown  were  Mr.  John  Lavery's  portraits  of  Mrs.  Hirst 
and  Mrs.  Menzies.  In  both  works  the  black  dresses  of 
the  sitters  formed  a  striking  note  in  the  tonal  scheme. 
In  Mrs.  Hirst's  case  this  was  relieved  by  salmon-pink 
draperies,  and  the  painter  had  produced  a  strong  and 
rich  combination  of  colour,  but  the  handling  of  the  face 
appeared  a  little  laboured  in  comparison  with  the  fine 
spontaneity  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  No  such  failing 
mitigated  against  the  success  of  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Menries,  a  fascinating  work  in  which  the  artist  had  done 
justice  to  the  animated  and  vivacious  countenance  of  his 
sitter.  The  whole  picture  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
ceived and  painted  in  the  same  mood,  without  hesitation 
or  second  thoughts,  and  the  notes  of  blue  and  purple, 
which,  with  the  flesh  -  tones,  relieved  the  generally 
restrained  tone  of  colour,  were  happily  and  effectively 
introduced.  In  the  same  gallery  Mr.  John  Bowie  was 
represented  by  a  canvas  entitled  Wild  Roses,  depicting 
a  little  girl  seated  with  her  back  to  the  onlooker,  glanc- 
ing backwards  over  her  shoulder.  The  coloration  of 
this  was  joyous,  without  being  in  any  way  over-accentu- 
ated, and  the  subject  was  well  drawn  and  firmly  and 
broadly  handled.  Mr.  A.  T.  Nowell's  picture  of  Zelie, 
daughter  of  Robert  Mac  A/pin,  jun.,  Esq.,  was  painted 
with  a  far  greater  regard  for  surface  finish,  which  gave  it 
a  rather  over-wrought  appearance,  and  the  figure  hardly 
appeared  sufficiently  connected  with  the  background.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  a  very  pleasing  work,  finely  modelled, 
and  displayed  considerable  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  in  the  introduction  of  the  brilliant  blue  of  the 
girl's  dress,  a  colour  which  always  presents  difficulties  of 
handling  in  a  large  mass,  which  in  this  instance  have 
been  successfully  overcome.  Another  good  portrait  of 
the  iMe/ames  Wright  Salisbury,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Frank  O. 
Salisbury,  depicted  with  kindly  appreciation  the  rugged 
and  intellectual  face,  and  the  subject  in  pleasant  colour. 
A  good  piece  of  characterisation  was  shown  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Carter's  portrait  of  G.A.  Holmes,  Esq.,  while  other 
works  in  this  gallery  which  should  be  mentioned  include 
Mr.  David  Allison's  portrait;  Mr.  Hugh  de  (^lazebrook's 
super-pretty  portrait  of  Mrs.  Thornton  and  her  Son; 
Mr.  F.  Whiting's  broad  and  clever  portrait  oi  Miss  Hilda 
Smith,  and  his  even  more  attractive  portrait  of  J/oyra, 
daughter  of  C.  Fox-Davies,  Esq.,  in  riding  costume. 
The  Hon.  John  Collier  was  represented  with  a  highly 
wrought  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Collier,  attracti\c 
by  reason  of  its  somewhat  original  colour-scheme  ;  Mr. 
I).  W.  Hawkcslcy  by  a  cjuaint  figure  study  entitled  /J «//;c«v 
and    Mrs.   Inez  .Addams  by  a  well-posed  "  ijortrail  '  of  a 


Blue  Coat  boy,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  picturesque  old 
costume  had  been  used  to  artistic  advantage. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Centre  Gallery  was  Mr. 
J.  J.  Shannon's  group  of  half  a  dozen  canvases,  all  of 
them  characterised  by  much  of  the  charm  and  air  of  dis- 
tinction which  is  such  an  essential  feature  in  the  likenesses 
of  the  high-born  dames  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
some  of  the  greater  English  eighteenth-century  masters. 
Compared  with  the  latter,  Mr.  Shannon  shows  greater 
accuracy  of  draughtsmanship,  but  loss  command  of  colour 
and  less  feeling,  the  deficit  in  the  last  quality  leaving  the 
balance  against  the  modern  artist.  Nevertheless,  his 
work  is  always  highly  interesting,  and  the  ju.xtaposition  of 
the  half-dozen  canvases  showed  him  to  be  possessed  of  a 
variety  in  conception  and  st>  Ir  iint  always  credited  to  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  wholly  satislyin;.^  unit  of  the  group  was 
the  attractive  portrait  of  the  p.unters  wife,  but  the  refined 
and  reticent  portrait  of  Lady  Lee  and  the  more  obvious 
and  more  brilliantly  handled  portraits  of  Lady  Lee  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Vickers  rivalled  it  closely.  The  Hon.  John 
Collier  contributed  a  good  likeness  of  Alderman  Sir 
William  Treloar,  Bart.,  but  was  seen  to  better  advantage 
in  the  bright  and  somewhat  daring  coloration  of  Miss 
Frances  Torrens  in  Chu  Chin  Chow.  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt 
attained  dignity  in  his  well-characterised  portrait  of  Sir 
Robert  Ittches,  late  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  scarlet 
of  the  robes  being  deftly  kept  in  tone  so  as  not  to  clash 
with  the  carnations  of  the  flesh-tones.  The  same  problem, 
presented  to  Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen  in  his  portrait  of 
Sir  Henry  Sutton  injudicial  robes,  was  differently  solved, 
the  artist  giving  full  value  to  the  brilliance  of  the  scarlet, 
and  using  it  as  a  contrast  to  the  strong,  sallow-com- 
plexioned  features  of  the  sitter.  This  interesting  work, 
though  showing  great  strength  and  power  in  the  colora- 
tion, appeared  unnecessarily  harsh  and  austere  in  its 
handling.  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Watson  showed  scholarship  in 
his  full-length  "portrait"  of  a  lady,  pleasantly  reminiscent 
in  its  style  and  treatment  of  sixteenth-century  Italian  art. 
The  face  of  the  sitter  was  singularly  sweet  and  her  pose 
graceful,  but  the  elaborate  patterning  of  the  dress  was 
too  pronounced,  and  attracted  the  attention  from  the  more 
vital  parts  of  the  picture.  Another  effective  full-length 
was  Mr.  S.  Melton  Fisher's  Alba,  which,  if  somewhat 
showily  painted,  was  well  posed  and  harmonious  in  its 
bright  colour  arrangement.  Other  pictures  worthy  of 
notice  included  Mr.  Hugh  G.  Riviere's  portrait  oi  Freda 
Riviere,  original  both  in  colour  and  arrangement ;  Mr. 
Harold  Speed's  Summer,  a  smoothly  painted  canvas, 
showing  a  girl  in  a  white  dress,  holding  a  bright  lilac 
sunshade  against  a  background  of  laurels,  interesting  as 
a  somewhat  difficult  colour  combination  successfully  har- 
monised ;  Miss  E.  S.  Farmer's  Clare,  and  Mr.  Frank  O. 
Salisbury's  Lady  in  Brown. 

[Owing  to  pressure  on  space,  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Miniature  Painters'  exhibition  is  held  over 
until  next  month.] 

W'v.  omitteil  tosl.-\le  in  the  notice  calling  attention  to  Mr. Walter 
jj  L.  Brothers  having  become  sole  proprietor  of 

Holme  Lacy  ^^55^5.  LitchfieM&  Co.,  3,  Bruton  Street,  W., 
that  Messrs.  Romaine  Walker  &  Jenkins  were  the  architects  for 
i  carried  ovit  by  ihem  al  Holme  Lacy. 


MAIDEN    DECURATING    A    CLPID 
BY    ROSLIX 
In  the  Louvre 
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lany,  I  believe,  who  think  it  (Gibraltar) 
of  St.  Martin -in -the -Fields,"  laughed 
Horace  Walpole  in  1782.  His  sar- 
casm was  directed  at  the  public 
enthusiasm  evoked  over  our  reten- 
tion of  the  great  Mediterranean 
fortress  after  the  disastrous  War  of 
American  Independence,  and  he 
named  St.  Martin  rather  than  St. 
Pauls  or  Westminster  because  he  regarded  it  as  the 
true  hub  of  London.  Posterity  endorsed  this  judgment. 
The  four-mile  cab  and  the  fifteen-mile  police  circles  both 
radiate  round  Charing  Cross,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  the  parish  ;  and  now  Mr.  MacMaster's  book 
comes  to  remind  us  how  many  famous  personages  have 


••There  are 
is  in  the  parish 

"St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,"  by 
John  MacMaster 
(John  MacMaster, 
17,  Panton  Street, 
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belonged  to  it,  and  what  historic  scenes  have  been 
enacted  within  its  borders.  His  work  is  naturally  most 
concerned  with  the  parochial  side  of  history,  yet  so  many 
monarchs  and  other  illustrious  persons  were  parishioners 
of  St.  Martin,  that  it  affords  most  interesting  side- 
lights on  most  of  the  eventful  occurrences  happening  in 
London  during  the  last  four  centuries.  The  original 
church  of  St.  Martin  dated  back  at  least  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  the  parish  was  a  creation  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  district  of  which  it  was  constituted  w^as  part  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  the  inhabitants  east  of 
Whitehall  carried  their  dead  for  burial  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's through  the  Court  Gate  of  the  Royal  Palace. 
Henr>',  though  nearl)'  an  absolute  monarch,  was  ap- 
parently powerless  to  stop  this  right  of  way,  so,  frightened 
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at  the  risk  of  infection  incurred  by  the  funerals  of  plague- 
stricken  victims  passing  by  his  palace,  in  1542  he  obviated 
such  necessity  by  making  St.  Martin  a  separate  parish, 
with  a  graveyard  of  its  own.  Its  first  century  of  existence 
coincided  with  a  troubled  period  of  Church  history,  which 
brought  about  a  continual  alteration  in  the  decorations 
and  appointments  of  the  church.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1544 
—an  unpretentious  edifice,  25  feet  wide  by  45  feet  long, 
fitted  for  the  requirements  of  catholic  worship.  In  the 
first  year  of  Edward  VI.  an  order  was  enforced  that  it 
should  be  cleared  of  "all  shrines,  images,  candlesticks, 
wax  pictures,  paintings,  glass  windows,  frescoes,  or  other 
monuments  of  legend,  superstition,  or  idolatry."  They 
were  taken  down  and  sold  at  so  much  a  pound,  according 
to  material,  and  the  walls  whitewashed  and  decorated 
with  two  hundred  square  yards  of  printed  texts,  inscribed 
at  the  rate  of  tenpence  a  yard,  and  embodying  the 
Commandments,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Scriptures.  On  Queen  Mary's  accession  the  texts  were 
painted  out,  and  the  old  order  of  things  restored  as  far 
as  possible,  the  Queen  herself  contributing  "a  pair  of 
hangyngs  for  the  High  Altar  of  needle-worke,  7vrought 
upon  sylke,  and  a  pair  of  organs."  With  these  came 
another  reversal  of  policy,  and  the  church  reverted  to  the 
same  condition  of  things  as  prevailed  under  Edward  VI. 
The  church  was  enlarged  during  the  reign  of  James  1., 
who,  in  161 7,  published  a  book  of  sports  allowed  to  be 
played  as  lawful  recreation  "after  Divine  Service  on 
Sunday  and  Holy-days."  Charles  I.  confirmed  this  in 
1633,  but  when  the  Commonwealth  came  into  power  it 
was  enacted  that  the  book  should  be  hung  by  the 
common  hangman,  while  heavy  penalties  ■  of  fine  or 
imprisonment  were  enforced  against  anyone  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  prayer-book.  During  these  unsettled 
times  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  allowed  to  become 
dilapidated,  and  it  was  restored  and  the  tower  rebuilt  in 
1663.  Finally,  in  1721,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
present  edifice,  the  master  design  of  James  Gibbs,  was 
laid,  George  I.  performing  the  ceremony  by  proxy,  and 
contributing  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen  employed.  Mr.  MacMaster  also  makes  him 
responsible  for  the  gift  of  a  new  organ  in  1726,  but  this 
should  be  surely  credited  to  his  son  and  successor.  The 
new  church,  though  much  larger  and  more  imposing  than 
its  predecessor,  perhaps  hardly  equals  it  in  its  direct 
associations  with  famous  personages.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
and  Charles  II.  were  both  baptised  in  the  earlier  building, 
while  among  those  buried  there  or  in  the  adjoining 
churchyard  were  George  Heriot,  the  goldsmith,  immor- 
talised by  Scott  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel ;  Nell  Gwynne, 
who,  if  she  did  not  leave  funds  to  provide  a  weekly  leg- 
of-mutton  supper  for  the  bell-ringers  to  peal  the  bells  in 
her  memor\ — a  bequest  which  has  become  a  popular 
legend— provided  ^100  for  the  poor  of  the  parish;  Sir 
Edmunbury  Godfrey,  whose  death,  originating  the  scare 
of  the  popish  plot  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  caused  some  of 
the  proudest  heads  in  England  to  lie  low  on  the  scaffold  ; 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  genera! ;  Robert  IJoyle, 
the  philosopher;  Henry  Coventry,  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles    II.  ;    Sir  John    Fenwick,    executed   for  plotting 


against  William  III.  ;  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  father  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  Jack  Sheppard,  the 
highwayman  ;  and  a  group  of  well  -  known  artists  — 
Nicholas  Hilliard,  Paul  V'an  Somer,  William  Dobson, 
Nicholas  Stone,  and  Roubillac,  to  which  may  be  added 
Thomas  Chippendale,  the  cabinet-maker,  who  lived  close 
by  at  60,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  was  buried  with  his  wife 
at  the  new  church.  One  has  occupied  so  much  space 
with  the  account  of  the  church  that  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  Mr."  MacMaster  in  his  story  of  the  other  affairs  of 
the  parish.  It  is  all  of  great  interest,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  it  is  compiled  from  original  sources,  so  that  students  of 
London  history  will  find  it  a  mine  of  information  regard- 
ing old  times  and  manners  of  the  metropolis. 


by  John   Laker, 
B.A.,  B.Sc. 
(J.  F.  Paine   & 
Sons,  Queen 
Street,  Deal 
7s.  6d.  net) 


One  of  the  oldest  and  formerly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
ant  ports  in  the  kingdom,  Deal  has  experienced  a 
continuous  and  eventful  history  since 
'  History  of  Deal,"  ,hg  ^^^,^  ^^  j^g  ^^.^t  Roman  invasion. 
The  standard  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject was  Vntc\\s.xA's  History  of  Deal, 
published  in  1864.  Mr.  John  Laker 
was  invited  to  edit  a  new  edition  of 
this,  but  finding  that  Pritchard  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
"the  magnificent  collections  of  documents  which  are 
stored  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Record  Ofiice,  and 
Lambeth  Palace,"  and  was  often  inaccurate  regarding 
matters  of  fact,  while  he  had  passed  over  many  interesting 
periods  in  silence,  Mr.  Laker  wisely  decided  on  compiling 
a  new  work,  in  which  his  predecessor's  labours  are  incor- 
porated, and  the  result  is  an  interesting  and  well -filled 
volume.  Prehistoric  and  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  at  Deal,  and  it  also  possesses  substantial  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  the  landing-place  of  C;esar  and  his 
legions  ;  but  the  first  authentic  record  of  the  town  is 
contained  in  Domesday  Book,  compiled  1085.  It  was 
then  only  a  small  place  containing  about  650  acres  of 
cultivated  land  and  a  meagre  number  of  inhabitants. 
Apparently  it  did  not  increase  substantially  in  importance 
until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Sandwich  Haven 
being  partially  blocked  by  a  sunk  carac,  which  caused  a 
sandbank  to  form,  the  town  began  to  profit  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  its  larger  rival.  Its  importance  was  shown  by 
the  king  building  a  castle  for  its  defence,  and  constituting 
it  one  of  the  Cinque  ports.  This  was  the  prelude  ot 
stirring  times.  Distinguished  visitors  like  Anne  of  Cleves 
entered  the  country  by  way  of  the  little  haven ;  while 
during  the  maritime  wars  in  which  England  was  almost 
continually  engaged  during  the  next  three  centuries,  its 
sailors  were  frequently  involved  in  the  fighting.  The\' 
were  a  lawless  and  turbulent  race,  largely  consisting  of 
smugglers  and  wreckers,  and  using  their  swift  luggers  with 
equal  promptitude  in  the  pursuit  of  either  of  their  voca- 
tions. The  Government  appears  to  have,  more  or  less, 
winked  at  their  malpractices  in  times  of  war,  when  the 
services  of  the  boatmen,  in  bringing  news  of  the  enemy's 
naval  preparations  and  movements,  were  often  of  great 
value  ;  but  during  the  intervals  of  peace  it  endeavoured 
again  and  again  to  suppress  them,  reinforcing  the  local 
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rexenue  officers 
with  bodies  of 
cavalry.  Not  the 
least  interesting 
portion  ot  Ml 
Laker's  histoi\ 
is  his  aLLOunt  ol 
the  numc  i  ous 
conflicts  be 
tween  the  sniu^ 
ylcrs  rnd  tht 
ni  i  li  t  a  1  \  i  n 
which  the  Httci 
did  not  il«  us 
come  oft  Mctoii 
ous.  Echoes  ot 
greater  conflict 
resoinidthrou.,h 
h  i  s  p  a  t  e  s  foi 
the  Downs  out- 
side   Deal  were 

m;NGERKOKI)    MAKKlU-,     Iliii'i  \  .       .1 

the  starting- 
place  of  many  of  the  great  naval  expeditions  and  the 
scene  of  more  than  one  great  naval  battle.  Here,  too, 
occurred  many  of  the  preliminary  skirmishes  which 
heralded  the  approach  of  wars,  and  we  read  of  foreign 
ships  having  been  fired  upon  for  not  striking  their  top- 
sails and  lowering  their  flags  to  the  English  standard, 
which  constituted  the  acknowledgment  of  English  naval 
supremacy  ;  of  prizes  being  taken  and  retaken  belonging 
to  countries  nominally  at  peace  ;  of  raids  of  pirates,  and 
of  countless  other  stirring  events,  all  happening  in  the 
crowded  and  narrow  ocean  highway  which  fronts  the  shore 


not  only  to  read- 
e  r  s  who  are 
specially  inter- 
ested i  n  Deal, 
but  also  to  the 
wider  circle  who 
ilclight  in  stories 
■if  old-world 
lappenings,  old 
iistitutions,  and 
■  he  quaint  or 
lirring  events 
I  if  former  days. 


■'The   Closed 
Door,"  by 

Bosschere 
(John  Lane 
6s.  net) 

Despite  Miss 

May  .Sinclair's 

but  feel  that  The  Closed 


,TER) 


eloquent  panegyric,  one 
Door  of  M.  Jean  de  Bosschere  is  out  of  touch  with  the 
times.  It  is  an  echo  of  the  state  of  things  before  the 
war,  when  pessimism  was  fashionable,  and  a  profound 
distrust  in  the  motives  animating  the  general  mass  of 
humanity  could  be  tolerated  if  not  belauded.  But  now, 
when  it  has  been  proved  that  the  ordinary  men  in  the 
street  can  die — and  have  died  by  tens  of  thousands — in 
defence  of  an  idea,  without  thought  of  personal  gain, 
M.  Bosschere's  cynicism  rings  false.  It  is  as  though  he 
had  been  shut  up  in  some  isolated  monastery,   secluded 
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of  Deal.  The  records  ot  shore  life  are  hardly  less  engross- 
ing, and  throw  vivid  sidelights  on  the  social  and  political 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  wages  and  prices  ruling  at 
various  periods.  Purely  local  events  are  given  their  due 
place  in  the  History;  but  the  book  should  commend  itself 


'ST.   MARTIN-IN-THE-FIEI.US   '   (MACMASTER) 

from  the  currents  of  thought  and  action  prevailing  in  the 
great  world  around,  and  had  recorded  the  jjctty  hates  and 
jealousies  of  some  of  the  individual  members.  That  he 
writes  w^ith  a  clear-cut  conciseness,  using  original  and  ex- 
pressive similes,  and  links  his  ideas  together  with  a  thread 
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of  subtle  yet  pas- 
sionate irony, 
does  not  make 
his  poems  carr\' 
conviction. 
Their  outlook  is 
narrow  and  pre- 
judiced. There 
i  s  a  continuous 
holding  up  of 
the.  mirror  to  the 
darker  side  of 
things,  a  desire 
to  find  evil  in 
every  human 
action  which 
causes  the  read- 
er to  lose  pa- 
tience. Nor  are 
the  poems  re- 
deemed by  the^ 
beauty  o  f  t  h  e 
original  draw- 
ings which  ac- 
company them. 
Miss  Sinclair  suggests  a  comparison  of  M.  Bosschere's 
work  with  that  of  Aubrey  Beardsley ;  but  the  suggestion 
is  unjust,  for  the  greatest  charm  of  the  Belgian  artist's 
work  is  its  somewhat  quaint  naivete,  and  though  it  is 
not  without  a  certain  decorative  effect,  it  more  closely  cor- 
responds with  that  attained  in  the  earliest  German  wood- 
blocks than  to  Beardsley's  finely  executed  and  highly 
elaborated  compositions.  The  most  effective  of  the  draw- 
ings is  the  artist's  self-portrait,  serving  as  the  frontispiece, 
which,  though  a  compromise  between  post-impressionism 
and  cubicism,  suggests  a  vivid  idea  of  M.  Bosschere's 
personality.  The  book  is  clever,  but  it  smacks  of  affecta- 
tion, and  gives  the  impression  that  the  author  might  do 
himselfgreater  justice  if  he  adopted  a  less  artificial  method 


subject  of  the 
memoir,  is 
a  m  o  n  g  the 
>■  o  u  n  g  e  s  t  of 
American  art- 
ists to  have  at- 
tained an  estab- 
lished reputa- 
tion, as  he  was 
born  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  in 
1886.  The  win- 
ningofascholar- 
bhip    offered 
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tlook. 


.ATlN's  admirable  monographs  on 
sts  make  one  regret  that  no  critic, 
so  far,  has  produced  works  on  their 
English  contemporaries  in  the  same 
style.  They  are  written  with  epigram- 
matic terseness,  and,  though  frank 
appreciations  of  the  artists  and  their 
works,  contain  that  modicum  of 
criticism,  the  lack  of  which  makes 
The  latest  daintily  mounted  little 
volume  from  his  pen  contains  an  essa>'  on  Paul  Manship, 
in  which  the  biography  and  critical  examination  of  the 
work  of  this  well-known  American  sculptor  are  condensed 
into  1 ,  500  words.  This  is  supplemented  by  an  iconography 
of  his  work,  illustrated  by  eight  well-selected  plates  of  his 
principal  achievements.  Such  a  work  occupies  but  little 
space  on  one's  shelves,  is  handy  for  reference,  and  will 
be  closely  read  where  a  more  bulky  volume  is  merely 
skimmed  over  and  laid  on  one  side.      Mr.  Manship,  the 


"Paul  Manship: 
Essay  and 
Iconography,"  by 
A.  E.  Gallatin 
(John  Lane 
Company.   S5  net) 

all  eulogy  valucles: 


pportv 
three  years' 
study  in  Europe, 
during  which  he 
w-as  especially 
attracted  by 
the  sculpture  of 
India,  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  Greece.  The  last- 
named  influence  perhaps  reveals  itself  the  strongest  in 
the  work  he  has  executed  since  his  return  to  America, 
but  a  portrait  bust  of  Pauh'ne—the  artist's  infant  daughter 
— set  in  a  niche,  in  a  coloured  architectural  framework, 
is  purely  Italian  in  feeling  and  treatment,  and  some  of 
his  groups  of  figures  and  animals  show  Hindu  leanings. 
Mr.  Manship  is  apparently  virile  enough  to  assimilate 
these  varied  influences  and  subordinate  them  to  his  own 
personality,  and  one  may  anticipate  that  in  the  near  future 
he  will  attain  a  high  position  in  American  art. 

Books  on  painting — on  water-colour  painting  more 
especially— are  already  so  numerous  that  one  hesitates  to 
recommend  a  new  aspirant  for  public 
favour,  unless  it  is  marked  by  features 
not  shown  in  its  predecessors.  Mr. 
Fedden's  work  handsomely  passes 
this  test  less  by  the  novelty  of  what 
he  says  than  for  the  admirable  and 
lucid  way  in  which  he  has  combined  in  the  same  volume 
instruction  in  the  theory,  practice,  and  history  of  modern 
water-colour,  together  with  a  valuable  chapter  on  the 
most  suitable  environment  for  works  of  art.  As  an  artist 
and  teacher  of  established  reputation,  Mr.  Fedden's  views 
on  these  points  are  naturally  thoroughly  practical  and 
based  on  sound  reasoning  and  experience,  and  are  none 
the  less  acceptable  for  being  couched  in  simple  and  easily 
understandable  language,  almost  wholly  free  from  those 
erudite  technical  terms  with  which  both  artists  and  critics 
are  apt  to  mystify  the  lay  public.  Especially  valuable 
are  the  obiterdicla  formed  by  notes  taken  verbatim  during 
demonstration  lessons,  in  which  the  author  elucidates 
many  knotty  points  in  art  by  criticisms  of  general  appli- 
cation bestowed  on  his  own  pupils'  works.    These  rcniinil 
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one  of  William  I\I.  Hunt's  Talks  about  Art,  and  arc 
equally  cogent  and  instructive.  Generally  speaking,  iMr. 
Fedden  maybe  accepted  as  a  reliable  and  efficient  guide 
both  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  art,  the  only  portion  of 
his  views  to  which  one  would  take  exception  being  an 
undue  partiality  for  modern  as  opposed  to  older  work  ; 
but  as  the  general  trend  of  collectors'  opinions  sets  too 
strongly  in  the  opposite  direction,  this  may  perhaps  be 
welcomed  as  a  corrective.  Though  intended  primaril>- 
for  practical  students,  the  work  may  be  read  with  ad\'an- 
tage  by  collectors  and  others  desiring  to  realise  the  ends 
to  be  sought  for  in  art,  and  the  legitimate  and  best  means 
by  which  they  may  be  attained.  The  book  is  adequately 
illustrated  by  reproductions  after  the  author  and  other 
well-known  artists,  several  of  the  plates  being  sym- 
pathetically reproduced  in  colour. 


Part  I\'.  of  Book  Prices  Current  embraces  the  book 
lie  record  for  the  two  months  from  March  26th  Kj 
May  24th.  During  this  period 
there  were  dispersed  the  libraries 


"  Book  Prices 

Current,  a  Bi-  „f  ^j,.  Charles  F.  Ettla,  of  Swarth- 

Purdy,  of  New  York,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Henry  Austen,  of 
Philadelphia,  by  the  American  Art 
Association;  those  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  C.  Foster,  of  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
and  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  Cum- 


of  Auction  Prices' 
Part  IV.,  1917 
(Elliot  Stock 
Sold  to  Sub- 
scribers only 
Price  £1  5s.  6d. 
per  annum) 

mings,  by  Messrs.  Sotheby;  and  the 
Fine  .^rt  Library  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Shepherd  by  Messrs. 
Christie  ;  while  miscellaneous  sales  were  held  by  almost 
all  the  foregoing  firms  as  well  as  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and 
Messrs.  Hodgson.  As  usual,  each  part  is  arranged  in 
one  alphabet,  and  the  prices  and  full  details  of  the  chief 
.Vmerican  lots  and  practically  all  the  English  ones  are 
given  with  clarity  and  conciseness.  The  work  forms  an 
invaluable  record  of  the  current  prices  brought  by  all 
forms  of  literature. 

.\    .NEW   publication,   conceived  on  somewhat    similar 
lines  as  The  Western  Front,  is  being  issued  by  the  same 
publishers,  and  should  command  a 
"  Generals  of  the       ^.jjg  popularity.     This  is  Generals 
British  Army:  ^j  ^/^^   British  Army,    a  series  of 

reproductions  in  colour  from  draw- 
ings by  Francis  Dodd  of  well-known 
commanders  in  the  field.  The  first 
part  opens  with  a  pleasing  and 
sympathetic  likeness  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  and  also  includes  portraits  of  Generals  Plumer, 
Rawlinson,  Gough,  AUenby,  Home,  Birdwood,  Byng, 
Congreave,  Haldane,  Watts,  and  Smuts,  with  a  short 
monograph  on  each.  Mr.  Dodd  has  great  power  of 
characterisation,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  series 
of  individual  and  animated  likenesses.  The  subject  of  each 
is  naturally  posed,  and  the  idiosincrasy  is  revealed  not 
only  by  the  expression  of  the  face,  but  by  the  attitude  of 
the  person  and  the  play  of  the  hands,  matters  which  too 


Portraits  in 
Colour,"  by 
Francis  Dodd 
Parti.   ("Country 
Life," Ltd.  5s.net) 


many  pamters  slur  over  or  ignore.  Some  of  the  portraits 
are  among  the  best  that  have  been  taken  of  the  sitters, 
and  in  several  instances  are  far  more  virile  and  speaking 
likenesses  than  the  far  larger  and  more  ambitious  oil 
portraits  of  the  same  men  shown  at  some  of  the  leading 


The  priced  record  of  the  sale  of  the  prints,  drawings, 
pictures  and  armour  from  Lord  Pembroke's  collections 

at  Wilton  House,  sold  by  Messrs. 
"  List  of  Prices  Sotheby  on  July  5th,  6th,  gth  and 

and  Buyers'  ,^,1^^  j^^^  ^^^^  j^g^g^,  ^^  j,,^^  ^^^^^ 

Names  at  the  j^.;        the  names  of  purchasers 

Sale  of  the  j-  .,  ,   ,  ,     , 

,„.,         ,,  of  the  various  lots  and  the  prices 

Wilton  House  ,  1  ..    1       .1       i   ».  ti      .   »   1 

_   .,       .         ,,  brought    by  the    latter.      I  he  total 

Collections"  ,.'',,.         ,      ,         _,       ,      , 

(Sotheby   Wilkin-     '"^^''^'^d   during  the  four  days'  sale 
son  and  Hodge  -"""""ted  toi;52,8i9  8s.  6d.,  giving 

V  an  average  of  nearly  / 100  per  lot. 

.\  record  of  such  an  important  and 
historic  sale  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  useful  as 
years  go  by,  and  well  deserves  securing  and  preserving. 

In  Part  IX.  of  The  Western  Front  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone 
divides  his  space  between  Northern  France  and  the  Chan- 
nel. To  the  former  section  belong 
some  broad  and  vigorous  renderings 
of  shell-pocked  battlefields,  a  highly 
finished  study  of  the  doorway  of  a 
picturesque  French  mansion  now 
occupied  as  "an  officer's  mansion," 
some  camp  scenes,  and  one  or  tw'O 
charming  drawings  of  the  central  squares  of  some  of  the 
quaint  old  towns  just  on  the  verge  of  the  battle  area.  Of 
the  marine  scenes,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  is  the  re- 
production of  a  water-colour  of  A  Destroyer  in  Harbour, 
which  finely  suggests  the  broad  and  fluent  touch  of  the 
original.  Almost  equally  good  is  A  Light  Cruiser, 
Evening,  a  moonlight  eflfect  in  shimmering  blues  and 
greens.  Though  these  are  executed  in  only  two  colours 
— blue  and  yellow — it  is  wonderful  how  adequately  the 
artist  has  managed  to  realise  his  effects,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  improved  upon  had  he  utilised  the 
whole  resources  of  his  palette. 

M.  Ch.\RLES  Groi.I.E.VU's  translation  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's  famous  Kubiiiyat  into  French,  which  has  been 
issued  in  a  dainty  little  volume,  has 
"Les  Rubaiyat  jj^g  merit  of  almost  verbal  accuracy, 

d'Om^^^Khay-  .,,^^1  thougji  t^g  translator.makes  no 

yam,'"'^ 
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Fran?aise  de 
Charles  Grolleau 
(Leopold  B.Hill 
IS.  3d.) 


:mpt  to  follow  the  rhymes  of  the 


riginal,  he  has  produced  an  apt  and 
oetical  version.  To  the  French 
eader  it  may  be  commended  as 
dequately  conveying  the  imagery 
and  feeling  of  Fitzgerald's  work  in  rhythmical  and  expres- 
sive verse,  whilst  English  students  of  French  will  find 
the  book,  which  can  be  carried  easily  in  one's  waistcoat 
pocket,  a  handy  work  for  assisting  in  perfecting  themselves 
in  the  niceties  of  the  language. 
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Enquiries  should  be  made  on   tiic  Eiujuiry   Coup. 
See  Advertising  Pages. 


Baxter  Print.— Bi,llS  (Fox -Smyth).— If  your  Baxter 
print  of  The  Day  before  Marriage  is  in  perfect  condition,  it 
should  be  worth  £z  2s.  We  should  advise  you  to  frame 
it  either  in  a  plain  gilt  frame  or  a  plain  black  frame  with  a 
gold  bead. 

Encaustic  Painting.— Bi,  107  (Belfast).— It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  give  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  your  picture 
without  seeing  it.  We  think  it  would  be  certainly  worth  your 
while  to  submit  same  for  our  expert  to  examine,  the  charge  for 
this  being  los.  6d.  To  a  very  great  extent  encaustic  painting 
is  a  lost  art. 

Artists'  Names. — Bi,i6o  (Norwich).— We  think  that  in 
all  probability  the  signature,  of  which  you  sent  us  a  copy,  stands 
for  Therese  Weber,  a  South  German  artist,  who  was  born  in 
1814,  and  died  in  1875.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  you  any 
details  of  her  life  and  w^ork.  As  regards  your  other  query, 
T.  Whittle  is  probably  Thomas  Whittle  junr.,  of  Bexley,  a 
landscape  painter  who  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Suffolk 
Street  Galleries,  British  Institution,  and  various  other  exhibitions 
between  the  years  1865  and  1885.  His  father,  Thomas  Whittle 
senior,  was  a  painter  of  still-life  subjects. 

F.  Van  Crootvalk.— Bi.ioo(Chertsey). — The nameof this 
artist  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  standard  works  of  reference. 

Picture.  — BS81  (Bristol).— We  cannot  recall  any  subject  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  which  answers  to  your  description.  Prob- 
ably your  engraving  is  from  a  picture  by  Charles  Landseer, 
called  The  Battle  of  Langside,  illustrating  an  episode  in  Scott's 
The  Abbot.    A  copy  of  this  would  be  worth  only  a  few  shillings. 

Oil  Painting.— B8S2( Little  Sutton). —W'e  cannot  trace  any 
artist  whose  name  bears  any  similarity  to  the  name  on  the  frame 
of  your  picture,  and  we  fear,  therefore,  we  can  tell  you  nothing 
further  regarding  it  without  seeing  the  picture  itself. 


Coloured  Prints  after  Kauffniann.—B932  (Shirley). — 
If  your  two  prints  are  genuine  fine  impressions,  they  might  be 
worth  £2^  to  ^30  the  pair.  As  they  are  subjects  which  have 
been  frequently  reproduced,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  see  them 
before  giving  a  definite  opinion. 

Paisley  Shawl.— B940  (St.  Ives,  Cornwall).— W'e  fear 
there  would  be  very  little  likelihood  of  your  obtaining  more 
than  £\  for  your  shawl,  more  especially  as  it  is  only  fifty  to 
sixty  years  old.  The  demand  for  these  shawls,  even  when  of 
much  greater  age  than  yours,  has  considerably  declii)ed  of 
recent  years. 

Picture.— B910  (Birmingham).— The  painting,  of  which 
you  send  a  photograph,  is  not  familiar  to  us  as  a  copy  of  any 
well-known  work.  It,  however,  appears  to  possess  some 
quality,  and  if  it  were  not  so  large  we  should  suggest  your 
sending  it  here  to  be  examined.  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  it  to  London  if  you  were  travelling  up,  or  a  friend  might 
bring  it  for  you.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impo.ssibie  for  us  to 
give  any  definite  opinion  on  a  picture  from  a  photograph. 

Sword.— Bl,oS8  (Ashton-on-JVIersey).— Judging  from  the 
sketches  sent,  we  should  say  that  your  sword  dates  back  to 
about  the  time  of  William  III.  The  blade  is  of  Spanish  manu- 
facture and  the  hilt  English.  Sahagcn  is  the  name  of  the  ]i!ace 
where  it  was  made.  It  is  not  of  very  fine  quality,  and  one  of 
the  shells  is  missing,  so  that  we  do  not  consider  its  value  would 
he  more  than  about  £_.i,  los. 


Rk.vdkrs  of  Thi;  Cdxxcu.^si-.UR  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  wall  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 
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Chancery  Proceedings.  —  (continued).  —  Some  of  the 
following  Suits  in  Chancery  may  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to 
correspondents.  Abstracts  may  be  had,  for  a  small  fee,  on 
application  to  the  Genealogical  Editor  : — 

Alsopp  .'.  Browning.  Abraham  f.  Osborne. 

Armiger  z'.  Rant.  Adderly  v.  Boughton. 

Aldersey  v.  Brooke.  Angel  v.  Skinner. 

Aylwin  v.  Rose.  Angell  v.  Sheppard. 

Ap  Rice  V.  Minterne.  Ap  Ritherough  v.  Weaver. 

Ash  :•.  Dean  of  Sarum.  Ash  v.  Johnson. 

Audley  (Lord)  z\  Pitt.  Abraham  v.  Coulson. 

Aldersey  v.  Taylor.  Aderley  (Knt.)  v.  Jesson. 

Alsop  V.  Clilherow.  Alston  (Knt.)  v.  Glynn. 

Alexander  v.  Lake.  Abbott  v.  Doeling. 

Aid  worth  v.  Jackson.  Alston  (Knt.)  v.  Davy. 

Alfnrd  V.  Alfoid.  Angell  v.  Underwood. 

Adamson  v.  Read.  Ayscough  v.  Bowles. 

Aston  V.  .Spelman.  Alston  7:  Davy. 

Anderson  v.  Beaumont.  Alston  (Knt.)  v.  Alston. 

Ansell  r.  Madder.  Allen  v.  llalke. 

Alchen  v.  Bawcoure.  Avis  v.  Avis. 

Aldred  v.  Girleing.  Appleyard  v.  Bryan. 

AUman  v.  Sewell.  .'^p  Humphrys  v.  Mathewes. 

Ackworlh  v.  Bradshawe.  Asfordby  -■.  Delawne. 

Abney  v.  Sampson.  Audley  -■.  .■\ucher. 

Angell  -.:  Buckler.  Ackland  v.  Wills. 

Astley  7>.  Beresford.  Acton  v.  Dashwood. 

Armefeild  v.  Booth.  Atkins  v.  Goyes. 

Adams  v.  Smallwood.  Awdrey  v.  Hulbert. 

Ashton  V.  Grantham.  Aldridge  v.  Staples. 
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Lord  Leverhulme's  Pictures  at  "The  Hill" 


By  the  Editor 


••  The  Him.,"  ],ord  Leverhulme's  Hanipstead 
seat,  is  both  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  the  mansions  cresting  the  Heath.  Samuel 
Hoare,  the  Quaker  banker,  lived  there  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  entertaining  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Byron,  the  Abolitionist  leaders,  and 
other  practical  politicians  who,  by  voice  and  pen, 
helped  to  reform  our  penal  laws,  introduce  order  and 
cleanhness  into  our  prisons,  and  lay  the  foundations 
of  popular  education.  Some  of  the  old  rooms  where 
they  discus.sed  tea  and  social  problems  may  still 
be  standing ;  but  of  this  one  is  uncertain,  for  the 
mansion  has  been  expanded  on  all  sides,  transformed 
within  and  without,  all  in  such  dexterous  fashion 
and  with  such  regard  to  beauty  and  congruily  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  old  ceases  and  the 


new  begins.  Much  of  the  panelling  and  woodwork 
introduced  is  probably  older  than  the  original  house. 
The  alterations  and  additions  have  converted  the 
banker's  eighteenth  -  century  suburban  villa  into  a 
country  seat,  now  backed  by  spacious  grounds  laid 
out  with  something  of  Italian  formalism,  terraced, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  statues  or  summer-houses, 
and  everywhere  revealing  unexpected  charms,  new  and 
old,  echoes  of  East  or  West,  impressing  the  spectator 
with  the  feeling  that  a  domain  so  rich  with  attractions 
gathered  from  different  periods  and  climes  could  only 
have  been  brought  to  its  present  perfection  by  the 
labours  of  several  generations  of  beauty-lovers.  The 
illusion  is  repeated  in  the  house.  It  is  obviously  not 
the  home  of  a  professed  collector,  accumulating  speci- 
mens with  regard  to  their  archaeological  congruity,  but 


angers,  fkam  k 
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rather  that  of  a  lover  of  beauty,  who  has  grasped  the 
ifisthetic  principle  that  all  lovely  things,  irrespective 
of  style,  or  time,  or  place  of  origin,  can  be  arranged 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  And  so  in  the  rooms  are 
pieces  of  furniture  of  varying  periods — (^ueen  Anne 
and  Chippendale,  Jacobean  and  Adam — gloriously 
coloured  Oriental  porcelains,  and  a  multitude  of 
pictures.  This  article  is  concerned  only  with  the  last 
mentioned — a  small  portion  of  them,  indeed,  for  the 
description  of  the  large  collection  of  English  water- 
colours  epitomising  the  art  from  the  time  of  Girtin 
until  the  present  day,  and  of  the  numerous  contem- 
porary works,  must  be  left  for  a  future  occasion  ;  while 
of  the  older  canvases  it  is  possible  to  mention  only  a 
few,  selected  with  less  regard  to  their  sesthetic  merits 
than  to  the  writer's  personal  predilections. 

The  pictures  range  from  the  time  of  Lely  until  the 
mid-Victorian  era,  a  period  of  over  two  centuries, 
when  the  great  end  of  English  artists  was  the  produc- 
tion of  beauty  rather  than  the  manner  of  its  production. 
This  was  especially  true  as  regards  portrait  painters. 
These  were  dominated  by  the  tradition  of  Van  Dyck, 
until  it  died  away  in  the  superficial  prettinesses  of 
Lawrence's  later  style,  accentuated  and  rendered  still 
more  artificial  at  the  hands  of  his  feeble  imitators. 
This  tradition  was  less  of  style  than  of  outlook.  Van 
Dyck,  painter  to  the  most  refined  and  cultured  court 
in  Europe,  discovered  in  all  his  sitters  that  subtle 
quality  called  breeding.  Whatever  their  failings  re- 
corded in  history,  they  inevitably  appear  in  his  pictures 
as  aristocrats — the  men  noble  and  dignified,  the  ladies 
stately  and  graceful.  Lely,  fallen  on  less  courtly  days, 
coarsened  the  tradition,  yet  his  languorous  dames,  how- 
ever decollete  their  toilets,  carry  themselves  with  the 
air  of  great  personages,  and  conform  with  suspicious 
uniformity  to  the  type  of  beauty  fashionable  at  the 
period.  In  Lord  Leverhulme's  collection  the  artist  is 
represented  by  a  portrait  of  Nell  (iwyn,  one  of  the 
many  of  the  celebrated  beauty  emanating  from  his 
studio.  One  accepts  it  less  as  a  psychological  study 
than  as  a  piece  of  highly  effective  decoration,  the  note 
of  orange  yellow  loved  so  well  by  Lely  being  intro- 
duced on  the  robe  of  the  sitter,  set  off  by  the  cool 
whites  of  her  lawn  sleeves.  Much  more  might  be 
written  about  the  picture,  but  as  it  is  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  follow  criticisms  of  a  work  without  having 
seen  either  the  original  or  a  reproduction  from  it,  the 
pictures  belonging  to  Lord'  Leverhulme  not  engraved 
or  illustrated  in  this  article  will  be  passed  over  with 
brief  notice.  Unfortunately  all  the  examples  by  Rey- 
nolds come  within  this  category,  and  also  the  solitary 
example  of  Francis  Cotes — a  full-length  of  the  Countess 
of  Shannon,  dignified  in  po.se  and  showing  distinction 
in  the  handling.-of  the  draperies.     Of  the  grouji  of 


Gainsboroughs,  comprising  a  fine  replica  of  the  Water- 
ing Place,  a  vigorously  handled  Landscape  with  Cattle, 
and  three  interesting  portraits,  only  the  dulcet  and 
sympathetic  likeness  of  Mrs.  Freer  is  illustrated.  It 
is  an  interesting  work  of  the  artist's  Bath  period,  when 
he  was  arriving  at  the  superb  mastery  of  chromatic 
melody  distinguishing  his  later  work.  The  handling 
is  diffident,  as  though  the  painter  had  tentatively  felt 
his  way  to  his  goal,  instead  of  having  it  clearly  in  sight, 
when  he  first  set  pencil  on  the  canvas.  But  this 
diffidence  brings  with  it  countervailing  advantages. 
The  delicate  brushwork,  largely  made  up  of  small,  fine 
touches,  placed  with  instinctive  precision,  gives  the 
picture  the  appearance  of  having  grown  into  being 
like  a  beautiful  flower  instead  of  being  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  pigment.  And  as  in  the  blooms  of 
a  flower  there  are  no  harsh  contrasts,  and  their  tints 
merge  imperceptibly,  so  in  Gainsborough's  picture  the 
colours  blend  one  with  another,  the  carnations  of  the 
face,  the  blues  of  the  ribbons,  and  the  whites  of  the 
dress  melting  away  into  the  surrounding  tones,  and 
combining  in  a  subtle  harmony,  tender  and  delicate, 
yet  glowing  all  over  with  a  subdued  brilliance. 

Despite  the  fine  quality  of  the  Mrs.  Freer,  it  is  not 
one  of  Gainsborough's  more  important  works,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  is  seen  to  less  advantage  in 
Lord  Leverhulme's  collection  than  either  Romney  or 
Hoppner.  The  former's  Miss  Sarah  Rodhard  and 
the  latter's  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  are  pictures  of 
beautiful  women,  executed  at  periods  when  hand  and 
eye  of  artist  had  arrived  at  full  maturity,  and  in  both 
instances  the  painters  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly 
en  rapport  with  their  sitters.  The  fact  that  the  latter 
were  beautiful  no  doubt  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  success  of  the  works,  (iainsborough  could  make 
any  subject  fascinating  by  his  command  of  colour  : 
Reynolds,  with  his  fuller  comprehension  of  charac- 
ter, was  able  to  reveal  points  of  psychologic  interest 
in  a  commonplace  countenance  ;  but  Romney  and 
Hoppner,  less  fully  endowed  in  these  respects,  re- 
quired the  actual  presence  of  beauty  to  call  forth  the 
full  flower  of  their  talents.  In  Miss  Sarah  Rodbard 
Romney  had  a  thoroughly  congenial  theme.  She  was 
daughter  and — with  her  sister  Elizabeth — co-heir  of 
John  Rodbard,  of  the  family  of  Evercreech,  county 
Somerset.  In  1786,  two  years  after  the  portrait  was 
painted,  she  married  Major  Eyre  Coote,  who  was 
knighted  in  1802.  His  wife,  however,  did  not  live 
to  become  Lady  Coote,  though  the  portrait  has  been 
sometimes  called  by  that  name,  for  she  died  in  1796, 
and  was  buried  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  Romney's 
whole-length  shows  her  as  a  graceful  young  woman, 
leaning  against  a  low  pillar,  an  arrangement  he  success- 
fully adopted  in  more  than  one  of  liis  pictures.     The 
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severe  straight  lines  of  the  pillar  are  useful  in  providing 
a  contrast  to  the  curves  of  the  girl's  figure  and  of  her 
flowing  draperies,  while  the  introduction  of  the  little 
dog  ensconced  on  the  top,  with  his  mistress's  arms 
encircling  him,  both  helps  to  draw  the  spectator's  eye 
towards  the  girl's  head  and  bust,  constituting  the 
principal  interest  of  the  work,  and  serves  to  introduce 
a  touch  of  sentiment  into  the  picture  it  would  other- 
wise have  lacked.  For  Miss  Rodbard's  beauty  is  of  an 
imperious  type  ;  the  arched  eyebrows,  clear-cut  lines 
of  the  nose,  and  the  firm  curves  of  the  lips  bespeak 
blue  blood  and  strength  of  will  not  unmingled  with 
pride.  Romney  has  set  her  in  an  environment  consort- 
ing well  with  her  style  of  beauty.  There  is  a  hint  of 
classical  feeling  in  the  simple  flowing  lines  of  the  com- 
position and  the  broad  massing  of  the  colours.  A 
blue  sash  serves  to  relieve  the  white  draperies,  and  a 
note  in  the  same  colour  is  afforded  by  Miss  Rodbard's 
hair-ribbon  ;  the  gold  of  her  shoulder  epaulettes  is 
re-echoed  in  the  glowing  sky,  while  the  dark  foliage 
provides  an  admirable  background  to  her  figure.  The 
execution  of  the  work  is  flowing  and  easy,  as  though 
the  painter  worked  joyously  and  without  hesitation, 
'{"he  same  criticism  applies  to  his  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Oliver,  nee  Shakespeare,  and  Child,  a  work  commenced 
in  1787,  but  not  finally  completed  until  1791.  A 
whisper  of  romance  attaches  to  this  picture,  for  when 


Romney  started  on  it  his  sitter  was  still  Miss  Shake- 
speare, but  before  he  added  the  final  touches  she 
had  become  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  her  first  baby — the  one 
depicted  on  the  canvas — was  a  quarter  of  a  year  old. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  addition  of  the 
infant  was  an  after-thought.  Romney  conceived  and 
finished  the  work,  as  it  originally  stood,  without  thought 
of  the  child,  and  had  performed  his  task  with  such 
success  as  to  call  forth  a  screed  of  verses  by  a  poet 
veiling  his  identity  underthe  initials  "  U.B.,"  beginning, 
"  But  when  a  Shakespeare's  seated  in  thy  Chair,  As 
angels  lovely,  and  as  Venus  fair."  The  picture  mean- 
while remained  in  the  artist's  studio  for  three  years, 
when  Mrs.  Shakespeare  returned  with  the  infant  to 
be  painted.  The  Rev.  John  Romney,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  his  Father,  states  :  "  It  was  accordingly  represented 
sleeping  upon  her  lap,  and  completely  finished  in  half 
an  hour,  and  with  such  truth  of  nature  as  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  an  idea  of  hearing  it  respire.'' 
I  )espite  the  writer's  eulogium,  one  must  confess  to 
feeling  that  the  intrusion  of  the  infant  by  no  means 
improves  the  picture ;  it  disturbs  the  simplicity  of  the 
composition,  and  the  mass  superimposed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Oliver  takes  away  from  its 
apparent  size,  and  so  gives  the  impression  that  it  has 
been  cramped  to  fit  into  the  dimensions  of  the  canvas. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  fluent  and 
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successful  of  Romney's  efforts.  Spontaneously  and 
easily  handled,  it  shows  great  charm  of  colour,  the 
dominant  notes  in  the  chromatic  arrangement  being 
brown,  white,  and  blue.  The  sitter  is  in  a  warm  brown 
dress,  harmonising  with  the  rich  russet  of  the  foliage, 
while  the  blue  of  the  sky  is  repeated  in  the  baby's  sash, 
and  the  whites  of  the  other  draperies  in  the  clouds. 

The  fourth  of  the  great  English  portrait  painters — 
Hoppner — is  represented  by  his  magnificent  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  as  well  as  several  other  charac- 
teristic examples.  The  lady  sat  to  Hoppner  in  1798, 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers  and  popu- 
larity ;  and,  by  reason  of  her  beauty,  birth,  and  future 
high  rank,  was  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  sitters. 
Second  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  she 
was  even  then  receiving  the  attentions  of  John  Henry, 
fifth  Duke  of  Rutland,  whom  she  married  in  the 
following  year.  His  mother  was  the  famous  beauty 
whom  Reynolds  immortalised  ;  but  the  unsophisti- 
cated charms  of  the  young  girl  are,  perhap.s,  even 
more  fascinating  than  the  maturer  charms  of  her 
predecessor,  as  set  forth  by  his  brush.  The  picture 
is  handled  with  spontaneity  and  breadth  of  feel- 
ing ;  the  colour-scheme  is  simple,  well  balanced,  and 
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melodious,  the  blues,  russets,  and  greens,  forming  its 
principal  components,  running  through  the  work  like 
the  air  in  a  piece  of  music.  The  sitter's  eyes  are  a 
deep  blue,  re-echoed  in  the  lighter  blues  of  her  hair- 
ribbon  and  sash  and  the  deeper  hues  of  the  distant 
hills.  The  dark  brown  of  her  hair  and  the  carnations 
of  her  lips  and  cheeks  are  both  suggested  in  the 
autumnal  tints  of  the  foliage  in  the  background. 
Russets  predominate  among  them,  flaming  out  here 
and  there  into  vivid  reds  and  yellows,  kept  in  tone  by 
some  cool  dark  greens.  The  white  of  the  girl's  dress 
is  repeated  in  the  clouds,  while  the  subdued  red  of 
the  seat  on  which  she  is  resting  introduces  a  neutral 
hue  to  form  a  foil  to  the  more  positive  tints  and  assist 
in  harmonising  them.  The  great  charm  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  neither  in  its  colour  nor  handling,  but  in 
the  beautiful  conception  it  gives  of  a  young  woman 
just  emerged  from  girlhood  and  a  little  awed  with 
the  consciousness  of  new  emotions  and  new  ideas. 
The  large  blue  eyes  are  still  filled  with  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood ;  the  tremulous  droop  of  the  lips 
still  expresses  the  diffidence  of  youth  ;  but  behind  the 
clear-cut  countenance,  pensive  with  imaginings  of  the 
future,  the  newly  flowering  soul  of  the   woman  peeps 
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out,  regarding  the  world  with  expectancy  and  hope 
not  unmingled  with  a  Httle  fear. 

Of  other  pictures  by  Hoppner,  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  two  engraved  portraits  of  Tlie  Earl  of 
Moira  and  Lucius  Concannon,  M.P.  The  latter  is 
an  adequate  portrait  of  a  shrewd  but  not  particularly 
interesting  man,  painted  with  confidence  and  pre- 
cision, but  hardly  attaining  the  painter's  highest  level. 
It  is  reproduced  in  a  somewhat  scarce  mezzotint  by 
Murphy.  The  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  better 
known  under  his  later  title  of  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
was  painted  about  1806,  and  shows  the  artist  in  his 
final  manner,  when  he  was  striving  to  become  a  great 
colourist.  His  penchant  was  for  scarlet.  This  he 
introduced  in  strong  masses  in  some  of  his  pictures, 
but  in  few  does  he  carry  it  so  consistently  throughout 
the  canvas  as  in  the  present  work.  The  earl,  in  full 
uniform,  is  shown  standing  with  his  back  against  a 
sunset  sky ;  the  carnations  of  his  ruddy  countenance 
are  painted  with  a  full  brush,  but  are  subdued  and 
kept  in  tone  by  the  still  more  resonant  reds  of  his 
coat  and  the  lurid  glow  behind.  His  white  duck 
trousers  and  the  blue  and  gold  facings  of  his  uniform 
supply  contrasting  notes  of  bright  colour,  and  help 
to  keep  the  picture  u[)  to  the  same  jjowcrful  chrouiatic 


scale  throughout.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  work,  as 
illustrating  in  a  singularly  perfect  manner  Hoppner's 
attempt  to  free  his  art  from  the  traditions  of  English 
eighteenth-century  portraiture  and  evolve  a  new  and 
original  style  of  his  own.  It  is  probable  that  he  might 
have  succeeded,  but  his  untimely  death,  in  his  fifty-first 
year,  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  essays  beyond 
the  experimental  stage. 

His  younger  rival,  Lawrence,  is  not  represented 
by  any  of  his  engraved  works,  unless  one  excepts  a 
smaller  replica  of  his  well-known  portrait  of  John 
Philip  Kemble  as  Hamlet;  but  this  subject  is  so  well 
known  through  the  more  important  version  at  the 
National  Gallery  as  not  to  need  description.  Raeburn 
is  seen  in  a  couple  of  small  portraits  representing  Lieu- 
lenant  Gifford  and  Mrs.  Balfour.  The  latter  has  been 
selected  for  illustration  as  showing  the  painter  in  a 
familiar  and  homely  style  quite  distinctive  from  that 
of  his  English  contemporaries.  While  they  gener- 
ally tried  to  hand  down  their  sitters  to  posterity  as 
they  wished  to  appear,  Raeburn  was  quite  content  to 
represent  men  and  women  as  they  were,  and  his  por- 
traits consequently  are  pieces  of  biography,  none  the 
less  interesting  because  they  are  sometimes  of  jjlain 
middle-class  people  of  no  particular  distinction.    .Such 
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a  one  is  Mrs. 
Balfour.  The 
painter  has  set 
downhershrewd, 
kindly  coun- 
tenance with 
sympathy  and 
insight.  His 
colour -scheme 
is  simple,  and, 
though  in  quiet 
tones,  attains  an 
effect  of  bright- 
ness and  joyous- 
ness.  The  white 
frilled  cap  trim- 
med with  black 
gives  full  value 
to  the  healthy 
ruddiness  of  the 
face.  The  back- 
ground is  of 
warm  brown, 
while  the  yellow 
dress  relieves  the 
sombreness  of 
the  black  shawl 
that  nearly  cov- 
ers it. 

M  o  r  1  a  n  d  , 
though  primarily 
a  figure  painter,  mrs.  balfour  by  sir 

showed  in  his  outdoor  scenes  a  feeling  for  simple  and 
unsophisticated  nature  excelled  by  none  of  the  landscape 
artists  of  his  day.  Even  his  personal  failings  assisted 
his  art,  for  his  spendthrift  habits  forced  him  to  adopt 
a  quicker  and  more  fluent  style  of  execution,  bringing 
with  it  greater  breadth  of  handling  and  a  healthy  dis- 
regard for  all  non-essential  detail.  Both  his  earlier 
and  later  styles  are  represented  in  Lord  Leverhulme's 
collection,  the  former  by  the  pair  of  The  Soldier's 
Departure  and  The  Soldier's  Jieturn,  painted  in  1789, 
and  popularised  through  the  effective  stipple  engrav- 
ings by  G.  Graham.  These  works  have  been  so 
extensively  reproduced  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
them.  Set  down  in  good  colour,  well  composed,  and 
painted  with  dexterous  ease,  they  show  that  Morland 
could  tell  anecdote  without  becoming  trivial  and  re- 
cord detail  truthfully  and  exhaustively  without  losing 
breadth.  His  other  example  is  the  Roadside  Ale- 
house, formerly  in  Lord  Armstrong's  collection.  This 
for  some  reason  left  the  artist's  easel  before  he  had 
added  the  final  touches,  and  is  exceptionally  interest- 
ing as  showing  his  manner  of  working,  building  up 
his  compositions  as  he  went  along.     The  two  figures 


in  the  b  a  c  k  - 
ground  are  ob- 
viously added 
as  after-thoughts 
to  connect  the 
main  group  with 
the  distant  land- 
scape. They  are 
merely  sketched 
in,  but  in  a  few 
broad  sentient 
touches  Morland 
has  so  complete- 
ly suggested  their 
persons  that  any 
additional  work 
would  be  merely 
an  elaboration  of 
what  has  already 
been  told.  It  is 
the  same  with 
the  other  unfin- 
ished portions 
of  the  work :  the 


ess 


is  arc 
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recorded  in  the 
first  few  swift 
touches,  and  all 
that  remains  to 
be  done  is  to 
heighten  the 
colour  in  one  or 


two  places.  Another  picture  that  suggests  its  artist 
intended  to  bestow  more  labour  on  it  is  Constable's 
Hampstead  Heath,  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in 
1906,  and  marked  by  more  vehement  colour  than  the 
master  usually  employed.  The  blues  of  the  sky  and 
distance  and  the  red  earth  of  the  sand-hill  on  the  right 
are  painted  with  the  full  strength  of  the  palette,  pro- 
ducing, in  combination  with  the  greens  of  the  foliage 
and  the  brilliant  white  of  the  clouds,  a  vividly  brilliant 
effect.  Another  rich  piece  of  colour  is  James  Holland's 
Colleofii  Monumettt,  Venice,  superbly  composed,  and 
noteworthy  for  its  fine  arrangement  of  different  tones 
of  red,  ranging  from  the  light  tones  of  the  distant  houses 
to  the  resplendent  vermilion  of  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground. W.  J.  Mtiller  gives  a  placid,  sweet -toned  river 
scene  in  his  view  of  Angers,  France,  signed  and  dated 
1842  ;  while  John  Linnell  is  at  his  best  in  his  idyllic 
pastoral  of  The  Arcadian  Shepherds,  a  picture  imbued 
with  beautiful  sentiment  and  characterised  by  rich 
dulcet  coloration.  There  are  many  other  works  worthy 
of  description,  such  as  a  low-toned  but  finely  luminous 
Old  Crome  and  a  couple  of  small  oils  by  Turner  :  but 
one  hopes  to  return  to  these  on  a  future  occasion. 


Some  Glass  from  Mrs.  Reynold 
By  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson 

Glass,  now  one  of  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  modem  civilisation,  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
which  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  a  history  and 
antiquity  which  might  surprise  those  collectors  who 
merely  collect  and  whose  outlook  and  ambition  soars 
only  as  far  as  VVaterford — their  Mecca.  For  these  the 
lovely  opalescent  fabrics  of  Rome  and  of  Egypt,  the- 
gorgeous  enamelled  glass  of  the  Saracens,  those  of 
early  Greece, Venice,  and  Persia,  have  little  fascination ; 
but  the  writer  would  urge  readers  who  are  collectors, 
or  who  contemplate  making  a  collection,  to  study  the 
subject  from  its  beginning  and  in  all  its  ramifications, 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  their  treasures  and 
appreciate  to  the  full  all  that  has  gone  to  their  making 
and  perfection.  If  they  do  this,  it  matters  not  whether 
they  gather  round  them  specimens  made  in  the  days 
of  an  earlier  civilisation  or  those  of  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  century,  for  in  either  case  the  interest 
will  be  doubled. 

There  are  people  who  assume  that  the  only  British 
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glass  worthy  of  notice  must  of  necessity  have  hailed 
from  Waterford,  and  the  uninitiated  might  be  excused 
if  he  pictured  in  his  imagination  this  little  Irish  city 
in  days  not  long  ago  as  Longfellow's — 

"  Burning  Town,  or  seeming  so, 
Three  thousand  furnaces  that  glow 
Incessantly,  and  iill  the  air 
With  smoke  uprising,  gyre  on  gyre, 
And  painted  by  the  lurid  glare 
Of  jets  and  flashes  of  red  fire." 

For,  had  all  the  specimens  attributed  to  Waterford 
really  been  made  there,  "  three  thousand  furnaces  " 
would  hardly  have  accomplished  the  task.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  glass  produced  here  did  not  amount 
to  anything  like  the  output  at  Dublin,  for  we  are  told 
that  from  1786  to  1794  the  value  of  flint  glass  manu- 
factured at  Waterford  averaged  about  ^^  1,000  a  year, 
whilst  that  of  a  single  Dublin  glass  house  produced 
^^7,000  a  year.  Also  for  about  seventy  years  only 
one  glass  house— and  that  situated  outside  Waterford 
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— was  working  ;  whilst  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and 
other  centres  several  factories  were  busily  engaged. 

Then  again,  owing  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  the 
glass-worker,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  identify  any 
shape  or  pattern  as  belonging  to  a  particular  factory, 
the  workmen  carrying  their  patterns  and  designs  from 
place  to  place.  There  are  also  records  of  glass  being 
sent  over  to  Ireland  from  London,  Newcastle,  Stour- 
bridge, and  Bristol,  and  advertisements  still  exist 
which  prove  that  glass-cutting  as  a  trade,  apart  from 
glass-making,  was  practised  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Belfast.  The  theory  that  a  bluish  tint  points  to 
A\'aterford  as  the  place  of  manufacture  is  a  disputed 
point.  This  tint  is  caused  by  impure  oxide  of  lead, 
a  fault  which  might  occur  at  any  factory,  wherever 
situated.  It  is,  however,  found  very  frequently  in  Irish 
cut-glass,  though  it  cannot  be  attributed,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  flint  used  at  Water- 
ford.  At  the  same  time,  Cork  glass  may  be  recognised 
by  its  yellowish  tinge,  a  colour  due  to  the  presence  of 
iron  in  the  ingredients  employed  in  its  composition. 

That  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  were 
produced  at  Waterford  there  is  no  doubt ;  the  Dublin 
Chronicle  of  August  2  ist,  1 788,  contained  an  announce- 
ment that  "a  very  curious  service  of  glass  has  been 
sent  over  from  Waterford  to  Milford  for  their  Majesties' 
use,  and  by  their  orders  forwarded  to  Cheltenham, 
where  it  has  been  much  admired,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  manufacture  of  this  country." 

It  is  from  old  advertisements  culled  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  that  we  get  perhaps  the  clearest  and 
most  interesting  insight  into  the  history  of  this  industry. 
These  may  be  seen  and  read  in  our  English  and  Irish 
national  reading-rooms,  and  the  perusal  of  some  of 
the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century  notices 
and  advertisements  of  the  DuUin  Journal,  Chronicle, 
and  Evening  Post,  Waterford  Evening  Neivs,  Limerick 
Chronicle,  Belfast  News  Letter,  and  Cork  Constitution, 
give  us  perhaps  the  best  insight  into  its  romantic 
history  in  Ireland. 

The  English  and  Irish  Patent  Rolls  of  the  l':ii/a- 
liethan  pi.-riod  contain  many  interesting  references  to 
the  art,  comprising,  as  they  do,  petitions  from  would- 
be  manufacturers  for  licence  to  make  ul,i--s.  Aiimiigst 
such  petitions  it  is  very  noticeable  that  IjiLliml  li,hl  al- 
ready become  the  happy  hunting-ground  oi  tlir  loici^n 
trader,  for  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  C^ueen 
Elizabeth,  (ieorge  Longe,  "  who  first  brought  to  pass 
making  of  glass  in  Ireland,"  stated  that  "  certain 
strangers  came  to  England  and  obtained  a  privilege 
for  making  Normandy  glass,  Burgundy  glass,  and 
coarse  drinking  glass,  on  condition  that  they  should 
pay  custom  as  if  it  were  transported,  and  teach  English- 
men the  mystery."    He  continues  :  "  'I'hese  conditions 


were  in  no  part  pertormed.  .  .  .  Ever  since  certain 
strangers,  no  subjects  and  not  denizened,  neither 
licensed  nor  forbidden,  have  and  do  .  .  .  continue 
the  trade,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  realm,  wasting 
timber  for  want  of  underwood  in  divers  parts  of  the 
realm.  Her  Majesty  nor  any  subject  reaping  com- 
modity." The  said  George  Longe  proceeded  to  point 
out  that  if  his  suit  were  granted,  such  strangers  would 
be  suppressed  in  England,  that  the  glass  made  in 
Ireland  and  exported  to  the  mother-country  would 
bring  in  custom,  "  that  the  timber  woods  in  England 
shall  be  preserved,  and  the  superfluous  woods  in  Ire- 
land to  better  use  employed,  being  now  a  continual 
harbour  for  rebels.  Many  idle  people  will  be  set  to 
work  to  cut  wood,  burn  ashes,  dig  and  carry  sand,  clay, 
etc.  Much  trade  and  civility  will  increase  in  that 
rude  country  by  inhabiting  those  great  woods,  and  the 
passage  to  and  fro  of  ships  for  transportation  of  the 
glass."  He  also  points  out  that  this  trade  shall  not 
be  prejudicial,  as  England  will  be  better  served  at 
a  less  cost.  He  ends  his  petition  with  an  interesting 
side-light  on  those  turbulent  times,  for  he  says :  "  I 
have  kept  ten  years  in  the  end  of  Drumfenning  AVoods 
a  glass  house.  There  is  no  sign  of  waste,  only  the 
ways  more  passable.'  In  the  end  of  the  Desmond's 
Woods  the  Seneschal  lay  in  it  when  five  hundred  men 
durst  not  attempt  to  pass  that  way  :  Patrick  Condy 
can  witness  it." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people  were  influenced  by  pioneers  in  great  industries, 
and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  their  early  environments, 
the  struggles  of  their  makers,  and  the  histories  of  the 
houses  from  which  they  issued,  that  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  collector  who  would  truly 
appreciate  his  treasures. 

In  Mrs.  Reynolds-Peyton's  collection,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  are  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
glass-maker's  art,  culled  from  England,  Ireland,  Sjiain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  other  countries.  At  this  time 
of  day,  and  in  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  process  of 
manufacture,  but  a  description  of  the  pieces  illustrated 
cannot  fail  to  interest  lovers  of  old  glass. 

In  the  centre  of  our  first  illustration  will  be  .seen  a 
very  choice  glass  candle  or  taper  stick  of  the  William 
and  Mary  period.  Standing  8J  inches  in  height,  the 
foot  is  folded,  and  has  slight  impre.ssed  ornamentation, 
the  baluster  stem  being  also  embellished  round  the 
neck  by  moulding.  The  pontil  mark  is  dark  and 
very  metallic.  On  the  right  is  another  baluster-stem 
candlestick,  slightly  cut,  with  flat  bottom — this  is 
probably  of  the  (^ueen  Anne  period  ;  whilst  on  the 
left  will  be  seen  an  early  Georgian  example,  more 
elaborately  cut,  with  a  dome-shaped  folded  base  and 
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slightly  engraved  round  the  lip.  'I'his  ilhistration  is 
interesting  in  that  it  shows  the  development  of  the 
candlestick  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  the 
two  remaining  specimens  of  the  late  eighteenth  or 
early  nineteenth  century  being  covered  with  elaborate 
cutting. 

Our  second  illustration  shows  on  the  left  a  charming 
old  piece  of  Spanish  blown  glass.  This  little  ewer 
was  no  doubt  designed  to  hold  the  water  or  wine 
used  at  the  Mass.  Its  imperfections  point  to  an 
early  origin,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth 
century.     Set  crooked  upon  its  foot,  the  fabric  is  full 


of  air-bubbles,  and  has  all  the  (|ualities  so  delightful 
to  sight  and  touch  which  distinguish  genuine  old 
glass. 

In  the  centre  of  the  same  picture  is  an  article  whoso 
use  at  first  sight  seems  somewhat  puzzling.  This  is 
a  Nailsea  wine-funnel,  shaped  to  represent  a  coaching 
horn  or  bugle.  It  stands  12  inches  high,  and  is  of  a 
slightly  greenish  tint,  becoming  distinctly  opal  round 
the  top.  The  output  at  the  Nailsea  glass  house  was 
very  restricted,  so  that  specimens  made  there  are 
extremely  rare,  in  con.sequence  of  which,  and  their 
curious  charm,  they  now  command  very  high  prices. 
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The  third  object  in  illustration  No.  ii.  is  a  "  toddy 
lifter."  These  articles  were  made  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, both  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  they  were 
used  by  our  convivial  grandfathers  to  lift  the  punch  or 
toddy  from  bowl  to  glass.  A  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lifter  caused  it  to  fill  when  dipped  into  the  liquid. 


and  frosted,  may  be  seen  in  many  Flemish  and  1  )utch 
paintings  of  the  period. 

In  No.  iv.  is  illustrated  one  of  a  pair  of  early  Water- 
ford  cut-glass  decanters.  The  square  base,  upon  which 
rests  a  somewhat  roughly  moulded  foot,  shows  many 
air-bubbles.  Above,  the  body  is  slightly  cut,  and  is 
ornamented  with  engraved  wreaths  and  tassels.     In 
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The  server  then  covered  the  opening  at  the  top  with 
his  finger,  and,  by  excluding  the  air,  was  able  to  lift  the 
liquid  to  the  glass  without  spilling  a  drop,  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  ladle  when  the  server's  hand  was 
unsteady. 

On  the  left  of  our  third  illustration  is  an  eighteenth- 
century  goblet  engraved  with  masonic  emblems,  next 
to  which  is  a  heavy  flint-glass  tankard,  with  engraved 
crest  and  double  handles,  folded  at  the  base.  This 
was  bought  at  Lord  Stafford's  sale  at  Costessy  Hall, 
Norwich,  in  December,  19 13,  and  is  7  inches  high. 
The  beaker,  which  completes  the  group,  is  of  dark- 
hued  glass,  elaborately  decorated  with  engraved  frosted 
designs  which  take  the  form  of  turrets,  .scrolls,  circles, 
and  ribbons.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  turret- 
shaped  objects  which  resemble  those  of  a  modern 
battleship  have  some  meaning,  but  this  the  writer 
is  unable  to  fathom.  The  piece,  however,  has  the 
characteristics  of  Flemish  glass,  and  it  is  interesting 
to-day  to  recall  the  fact  that  at  Antwerp  the  art  was 
introduced  by  the  Venetians  in  1541,  where  in  after 
years  the  houses  "  a  la  fagon  de  Venise "  earned  a 
high  reputation  in  Europe.  Later  on  the  glass-making 
industry  of  I-iege  grew  to  even  greater  importance  ; 
indeed,  the  firm  of  de  Bonnehommes  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  established  a  branch  at 
\'erdun,  where  in  1680  they  commenced  to  make  a 
Hint  glass  "i  I'Anglaise."     This  old  glass,  engraved 
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the  pointed  cut-glass  stopper  and  neck  the  small  air- 
bubbles  again  appear  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
height,  including  stopper,  is  14  inches.  A  very  beauti- 
ful wine-glass,  18  inches  high,  with  opaque  twisted 
stem  and  cup  with  flanged  lip,  stands  on  the  right  of 
the  decanter.  The  spirals  are  in  red,  white,  and  blue  ; 
the  foot  is  elaborately  engraved  underneath  with  \ines, 
flowers,  and  foliage,  the  cup  having  a  monogram  L.  T., 
surrounded  by  vines,  roses,  acorns,  oak  leaves  and 
branches. 

The  pretty  little  sweetmeat  glass  in  the  same  illus- 
tration is  one  of  a  pair,  and  has  a  double  twisted  stem, 
a  plain  bell-shaped  folded  foot,  and  a  shallow  cup  with 
flanged  rim.  It  is  i2|  inches  high,  and  is  altogether 
of  lighter  and  more  graceful  design  than  the  old 
sweetmeat  glasses  usually  met  with. 

Glass-cutting  is  an  art  of  considerable  antiquity, 
[jrobably  brought  from  Egypt  to  ancient  Rome.  In 
the  British  Museum  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
early  Roman  glass,  the  cutting  of  which  rivals  that  of 
Venice  in  its  best  days.  Pliny  describes  the  process, 
which  he  says  was  of  two  kinds — the  one  cutting  by 
means  of  a  revolving  wheel  or  lathe,  the  other  being 
carved  by  hand  by  means  of  a  sharp  tool,  similar  to 
that  employed  by  the  silversmith  for  engraving.  Dying 
out  in  Rome,  we  next  hear  of  the  art  in  Constantinople, 
from  whence  it  was  re\'^ved  in  Rome  during  the  fifteenth 
century.     'J'he  glass-cutters  of  Milan  introduced  and 
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taught  the  industry  in  Prague  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Pupils  trained  here  went  on  to 
Nuremberg,  where  there  was  a  flourishing  trade  long 
years  before  cutting  superseded  moulding  in  our  own 
country.  No  specimen  so  ornamented  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  eighteenth  century  is  known  here,  but  as  early 
as  1 7 13  English  cut-glass  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
Continent,  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  French 
writer  in  1760  that  this  competition  "dealt  a  deadly 
blow  to  Bohemian  colourless  glass." 

The  trade  flourished  at  Birmingham,  Stourbridge, 
Newcastle,  Chiddingfold,  Bristol,    London,  and  otliL-r 


places,  also  at  Glasgow,  and  patterns  became  more 
and  more  elaborate,  simple  designs  being  superseded 
by  deep  cutting  of  diamond,  hob-nail  and  star  designs, 
sometimes  associated  with  festoons,  as  seen  in  the 
beautiful  goblet,  illustration  3,  No.  v.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  the  process  of  making  was  much 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  oxide  of  lead  into 
the  ingredients  used,  thus  producing  a  brilliant  "  flint  " 
glass  which  by  its  transparency  and  higher  refractive 
power  was  specially  suited  as  a  background  for  elabo- 
rate cutting. 

Illustration    No.  v.  shows  also  a  goblet   of  similar 
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shape,  ornamented  with  plainer  cutting  on  simpler  lines 
(No.  i).  The  stem  is  sexagonal,  the  foot  is  diamond- 
cut  underneath,  and  the  bowl  is  embellished  by  oval 
and  upright  cutting  and  ringed  by  plain  lines.  In  the 
centre  stands  an  English  "  rummer  "  with  plain  foot 
and  stem,  the  cup  being  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
engraving  slightly  cut.  This  is  an  older  glass  than  its 
companions,  to  which,  by  the  simplicity  of  shape  and 
design,  it  forms  an  excellent  foil. 

In  oar  sixth  illustration  will  be  seen  three  interesting 


little  specimens  of  Irish  glass,  the  first  being  a  honey- 
pot,  7  inches  high,  including  the  knob.  This  piece 
shows  a  peculiarity  which  the  writer  believes  to  be 
somewhat  characteristic  of  Waterford  glass.  It  has  a 
glistening  appearance  as  if  newly  taken  out  of  water 
and  still  wet.  The  ponlil  mark  is  dark  and  metallic, 
and  there  are  air-bubbles  visible  upon  both  body  and 
knob.  The  charming  little  spirit  barrel  on  its  ebony 
stand  is  ornamented  with  diamond  and  straight  cut- 
ting, and  has  a  band  of  lozenge  engraving  round  the 
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centre  of  the  body.  This  is  one  of  those  uncommon 
pieces  which  add  a  charm  to  a  collection  of  glass 
which  too  often  errs  on  the  side  of  monotony  in  its 
specimens. 

The  next  illustration  (No.  vii.)  shows  in  the  centre 
)ld  ixjssession  in  the  family  of  the  owner. 


It  bears  traces  of  age  in  innumerable  scrati:hes  under 
its  square  foot,  has  the  much  sought  after  bluish  tinge, 
and  is  handsomely  ornamented  with  the  diamonds, 
ovals,  and  straight  lines  which  characterised  the  cutting 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the 
introduction  of  more  ornate  styles.    The  two  tall  olive 
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■glasses  are  of  much  the  same  period.  Though  meant 
-SiS,  a  pair,  these  are  not  exactly  of  a  size,  one  being 
17  inches  from  the  top  of  the  stopper  to  the  base, 
-the  other  some  three-quarters  of  an  inch  less  ;  the 
-f:utting  and  shape,  however,  are  identical.  Here  we 
have  moulding  and  cutting  as  ornament,  the  stems, 
foot,  and  knob  showing  both.  The  covers  fit  inside 
•ihe  body  of  the  vessel,  which  is  finished  off  with 
rising  scallops,  a  design  used  at  Cork,  Waterford,  and 
Bristol  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries. 

The  five  little  glasses  which  form  the  subject  of  our 
eighth  illustration  are  interesting  in  that  they  recall 
the  manners  and  customs  of  other  days.  Nos.  i  and  5 
have  drawn  stems,  and  are  very  thick  and  heavy,  being 
specimens  of  the  well-known  "  firing  "  glasses.  When 
a  toast  was  proposed — and  they  date  from  a  time  when 
no  gentleman  of  fashion  was  at  a  loss  for  a  toast — the 
company  simultaneously  struck  their  glasses  on  the 


table,  the  noise  produced  being  supposed  to  resemble 
the  firing  of  a  gun  ;  hence  the  name,  and  for  this 
reason  they  were  fashioned  on  substantial  lines. 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  are  "  Joey  "  glasses,  and  were  used  at 
old  coaching  taverns.  "Joeys  "  were  fourpenny  pieces, 
so  called  after  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  at  whose 
instigation  they  were  first  coined.  The  glasses  were 
supposed  to  hold  fourpenny-worth  of  brandy,  but  the 
sides  and  bottom  were  so  thick  that  they  deceived  the 
passenger  who  called  for  a  hurried  drink  on  a  passing 
coach,  the  innkeeper  having  the  laugh  of  him  when 
he  found  too  late  that  he  had  been  deceived.  No.  4 
is  inscribed  with  the  word  "  Etherington,"  having  no 
doubt  been  made  for  a  landlord  or  used  at  a  tavern 
of  that  name.  The  "  firing  "  glasses  are  specimens  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  whilst  the  two  "  Joey  " 
glasses  with  baluster  stems  are  of  a  period  some  fifty 
years  later,  the  centre  one  belonging  to  the  end  of  this 
or  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Imitations  of  Dresden 


By  FredericK  Litchfield 


Before  discussing  in  some  detail  the  different 
kinds  of  imitations  of  Dresden  china,  it  is  necessary  to 
clear  the  air  by  making  some  observations  upon  the 
factory,  the  products  of  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  imitator's  skill,  in  order  that  the  amateur  may  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  different  kinds  of  imitations 
with  \vhich  he  will  ha\e  to  contend  in  his  search  for 
genuine  specimens. 

A  complete  list  of  the  different  periods  of  the  factory, 
with  dates,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  directors, 
modellers,  and  decorators,  will  be  found  in  Chaffers' 
large  edition,  or  in  the  writer's  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 
which  gi\-es  this  information  in  a  cheaper  and  more 
popular  form;  but  some 
reference  to  these  periods 
is  included  in   this  article. 

"Dresden  china"  is 
really  a  generic  term  ;  there 
is  no.  factory  of  porcelain, 
nor  has  there  ever  been 
one,  at  Dresden  itself  The 
Royal  Saxony  porcelain 
factory  was  established  in 
1709  at  Meissen,  a  town  on 
the  Elbe,  some  h  a  1  f  an 
hour's  journey  from  Dres- 
den, and  as  the  patron  was 
Augustus  Rex,  k n o  w  n  as 
Augustus  the  Strong,  King 
of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony,  some  of  the 
earlier  products  of  the 
factory  were  marked  with 
his  monogram,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  fac- 
simile : — 


t% 


The  only  kind  of  articles 
made  by  the  factory  at  this 
early  period  were  vases  and 
beakers  of  Oriental  shape, 
decorated  in   colours,  with 


ornaments  adapted,  but  not  copied,  irom  Clijnese  models. 
The  ground  colours  were  yellow,  mauve,  crimson  lake, 
and  powder  blue,  with  reliefs  or  panels  on  white  ground 
on  which  were  painted  Chinese  subjects  —  mandarins 
with  attendants,  and  other  kindred  designs ;  also  the 
chrysanthemum  ornament  in  an  orange-red  colour.  If 
the  ground  of  the  vase  were  left  white,  then  the  same  kind 
of  decoration  would  be  painted  on  its  surface,  either  in 
panels  enclosed  by  a  gilded  frame  or  upon  the  unre- 
stricted surface  of  the  vase.  Illustration  No.  ii.  is  a  good 
example  of  an  original  Augustus  Rex  vase.  There  are 
also  occasionally  to  be  found  plates,  dishes,  and  parts 
of  services  decorated  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  little  later,  say  from 
1 71 5  to  1725,  landscapes  in 
the  style  of  the  older  \'ernet 
were  i  n  t  r  o  d  uced  ;  but  the 
figures  were  still  Oriental  in 
character,  only  more  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  Venetian 
painters  of  the  time — mer- 
chants, clad  in  semi-Eastern 
1  c)stumes,  standing  on  a 
quay  regarding  bales  of 
merchandise,  while  the  ships 
from  which  cargoes  had 
been  discharged,  or  which 
were  apparently  about  to 
load  up,  are  seen  in  the  near 
foreground,  and  the  quay  or 
harbour  scene  is  completed 
by  harmonising  details.  The 
gilding  of  this  early  Meissen 
was  laid  on  by  the  gilders, 
that  is,  the  goldsmiths  of  the 
time,  and  has  a  solid  ap- 
pearance w^hich  differs  from 
the  effect  of  the  later  gild- 
ing, which  was  laid  on  in  a 
liquid  lorm  like  paint,  from 
which  in  the  furnace  the 
vehicle  evaporated,  and 
the  gold  deposit  remained, 
and  was  burnished  by  hand. 
Specimens  01  this  period  are 
marked  K.  P.M.  or  K.P.F., 
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which  letters  stand 
for  Konighche  Por- 
zellan  Manufactur, 
or  Konigliche  Por- 
zellan  Factur,  anl 
both  these  and 
those  marked  A  R 
are  extremely  rare. 
A  peculiarity  of  the 
cups  and  saucers  of 
this  period  is  the 
thinness  and  deli- 
cacyofthe  material, 
giving  them,  with 
their  Oriental  style 
of  decoration,  much 
of  the  character 
of  old  Chinese  or 
the  early  Venetian 
porcelain. 

There  are  \-er\' 
few  figures  of  this 
period ;  such  as  one 
seldom  sees  ha\e  a 
distinctly  Venetian 
character.  One 
finds  dainty  tea 
or  coffee  services, 
corhprising  a  teapot 
or  coffee-pot,  little 
vase-shaped  tea 
jars,  cups  and  sau- 
cers, a  flat  oval 
or  octagon-shaped 
sugar-bowl  and 
grounds  basin,  also 
a  teapot  stand ; 
these  services  were 
generally  enclosed 
in  a  f i  1 1  e  d  case 
covered  %\-  i  t  h 
leather,  and  some- 
times bearing  the  arms,  impressed 
to  whom  they  belonged.  Very 
leather  cases  remain,  but 


No.  II 


l>KHiI>li.V  VASE  (EAK 
SE  DECORATION,  M, 
RCA    1720  FROM 


i'  PERIOD)  YELLOW  GROUND  WITH  PANEL 
;KED  A.K.,  THE  MONOGRAM  OF  AUGU.STUS 
ITCHFIELD'S    "POTTERY   AND   PORCELAIN" 


'and  gilt,  of  the  family 
few  of  these  original 
to  their  use  that  we  owe 
the  preservation  from  destruction  of  their  contents. 
No.  i.  is  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  Meissen  porcelain, 
with  characteristic  decoration. 

About  1730  Joachim  Kandler  was  engaged  as  a  model- 
ler, and  until  about  1750-60  he  worked  at  Meissen,  and 
produced  those  striking  and  highly  artistic  groups  and 
figures  which  arc  now  the  most  valuable  of  the  old 
Dresden  or  .Meissen  specimens.  The  fashion  in  dress  of 
the  period  lent  itself  to  effective  reproduction  in  china. 
We  find  ladies  with  black  cloaks,  trimmed  sometimes 
with  fur  and  lined  with  a  brilliant  colour  such  as  yellow  or 
crimson,  and  with  the  hooped  skirt  or  fardingale  of  the 
period,  and  the  men  with  rather  brilliant  costumes  and 
wearing  brocaded  waistcoats  with  knee-breeches  and  the 
long-tailed  coats  of  the  period  ;  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of 


the  time  of  Gusta- 
vus  .^dolphus  and 
Frederick  the 
Great;  Hussars, 
Grenadiers,  and 
particularly  harle- 
quins, columbines, 
and  costumed  fig- 
ures of  this  cha- 
racter. Indeed, 
these  harlequins  are 
perhaps  the  most 
effective  of  his 
figure- work.  They 
are  found  in  every 
kind  of  position — 
d.xncing,  gesticula- 
ting and  posturing, 
twisting  the  tail  of  a 
dog,  holding  a  bird- 
c.il;c,    and    many 


colouring  forceful 
.1  n  d  arresting. 
Kandler  e  .\  ecuted 
some  clever  portrait 
figures,  s  u  c  h  a  s 
those  of  Augustus 
Rex  and  his  favour- 
ite, the  Countess 
Kosel,  who  is  gener- 
ally represented 
holding  a  pug-dog, 
the  Court  Minister, 
Count  Briihl,  the 
Court  Jester,  a 
Dutch  skipper, 
models  of  Count 
of  birds  and  animals. 


BriJhl's  favourite  pug-dogs,   als 
Some  of  these  latter  are  life-size. 

The  coloured  illustration  to  this  article  represents  a 
typical  group  of  the  kind  I  have  described,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Stoner  &  Evans.  The  lady  with  flowered 
mauve  brocade  skirt,  black  bodice  and  yellow  and  tur- 
quoise cloak,  and  her  lover  in  the  court  costume  of  the 
period  of  Louis  Quatorze,  while  the  ormolu  or  gilt  bronze 
mount  of  old  French  design  completes  the  representation 
of  a  very  fine  example  of  Kiindler's  work.  The  value  of 
such  a  group  may  be  assessed  at  any  sum  from  a  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  illustrations  Nos.  iii., 
iv.  and  vi.  are  good  examples  of  Kiindler's  modelling. 

For  some  little  time,  as  a  colleague  and  rival  of  Kiind- 
ler,  Fran<;ois  Acier  worked  as  a  modeller,  and  upon  the 
retirement  of  the  former  he  succeeded  to  the  control  of 
the  modelling  of  groups  and  figures.  Acier  introduced  a 
more  graceful,  perhaps  one   may  say  a  more  frivolous^ 
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stj'le  approximating  to  the  French  school  of  art,  from 
which  he  drew  his  inspiration.  The  bases  on  which  his 
figures  and  groups  stand  are  formed  of  white  and  partly 
gilt  scrolls.  The  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  of 
Arcadian  character ;  the  cupids  in  various  disguises,  as 
soldiers,  mendicants,  musicians,  and  the  like  ;  the  orchestra 
of  monkey  musicians  ;  the  singers,  cooks,  flower-sellers  ; 
groups  and  figures  representing  the  elements,  the  quarters 
of  the  globe,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  many  combina- 
tions of  courtiers,  lovers,  and  domestic  scenes,  are  all  in 
a  lighter  vein  than  Handler's  bolder  treatment.  Vases 
painted  with  figure  subjects  and  flowers  modelled  in  high 
relief,  services  for  dinner,  tea,  coffee,  and  dessert,  are  of 
varied  designs  and  patterns,  sometimes  decorated  on  the 
outside  with  self  colours,  such  as  crimson  lake,  sea  green, 
powder  blue  or  yellow,  and  with  views  and  landscapes  on 
the  inside:  these  all  date  from  about  1770- 

With  the  work  of  such  artists  as  Philip  Wouvermann, 
Watteau,  Nicholas  Berchem,  Frangois  Boucher,  David 
Teniers,  and  other  contemporaries  coming  into  vogue, 
their  subjects  and  styles  of  treatment  were  all  laid 
under  contribution  in  the  decoration  of  the  Dresden 
or  Meissen  china  of  a  period  of  some  forty  years, 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  the  old  Dresden  and 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  or  commercial  period 
when  the  fiictory  was  conducted  so  as  to  pay  its  way 
as  a  business  venture,  by  economical  management  and 
more  attention  to  profit-earning  than  to  artistic  merit. 
Thus  the  old  becomes  a  dream  of  the  past,  and  the 
modern  represents  merely  a  decorative  item. 


The  directorship  of  "  Marcolini "  lasted  from  1774  to 
18 14,  but  the  kind  of  decoration  recognised  by  collectors 
as  "  Marcolini  "  is  really  only  applied  to  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  of  this  period,  and  may  be  said  to  constitute 
a  link  between  the  really  old  and  the  modern  Dresden  or 
Meissen.  Illustrations  Nos.  v.,  vii.  and  viii.  are  good 
examples  of  these  periods  of  the  factory.  A  feature  of 
this  time  was  the  production  of  vases  and  services  rich 
in  colour,  generally  a  dark  royal  blue  ground,  and  with 
subjects  and  portraits  as  a  decoration,  carefully  painted 
after  artists  such  as  Philip  Wouvermann,  Nicholas  Ber- 
chem, and  others.  Upon  some  Marcolini  specimens  one 
can  trace  the  influence  of  Angelica  Kauffmann,  who  was 
about  this  time  at  the  height  of  her  prestige  in  England. 
The  flower  subjects  of  this  period  were  well  painted,  and 
the  gilding  (sometimes  executed  in  two  tints)  was  a  special 
feature. 

As  a  fabrique  mark  the  crossed  swords,  which  is  part 
of  the  quarterings  in  the  arms  of  the  King  of  .Saxony, 
were  used  after  the  earlier  marks  already  mentioned. 
Kiindler's  groups  are  frequently  unmarked,  or,  if  they 
bear  a  mark,  it  will  be  found,  not  underneath,  as  is  the 
case  with  later  specimens,  but  at  the  back  of  the  piece, 
near  the  base.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  in  the  event 
of  the  group  or  figure  being  mounted  in  gilt  bronze,  as 
was  the  fashion  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  mark  would  be  visible  just  outside  the  metal  base 
which  ornamented  the  group.  The  swords  during  the 
directorship  of  HiJroldt,  or  Heroldt  (about  1720-50),  were 
small,  and  the  blades  sometimes  interlaced.    During  the 
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period  which  fol- 
lowed, that  is 
from  about  1770 
to  1790,  generally 
called  the  King's 
period,  or  "  Saxe 
ail  point,"  the 
swords  are  larger 
and  bolder,  with 
a  dot  between  the 
hilts  ;  and,  for  the 
Marcolini  period, 
a  star,  sometimes 
accompanied  by 
a  number,  was 
placed  between 
the  sword-hilts. 
Subsequently  to 
the  Marcolini 
period — i.e.,  after 
1 814 — the  swords 
are  unacconi- 
panied  by  any  of 
these  extra  signs. 
There  is,  how- 
ever, an  addi- 
tional sign  b  )■ 
which  the  reader 
will  know  that 
the  piece  belongs 
to  the  modern 
period — that  is,  a 
number  in  cursive 
figures  (cut  or  in- 
cised in  the  paste), 
which  is  really 
a  "stock"  or  re- 
ference number 
to  enable  the 
management  t" 
repeat  an  order  if 
this  reference  be 
given  at  time  of 
ordering. 


ing  these  general  '  ' 

remarks  upon  the  modern  period  of  Dresden,  it  is  only 
just  to  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  output  of  the 
factory,  there  has  been  from  time  to  time  produced  some 
excellent  work  of  a  special  character. 

When  the  writer  was  a  young  man,  and  his  firm  was 
one  of  the  largest  customers  of  the  Meissen  factory,  the 
director  was  persuaded  to  redeem  from  obscurity  many 
fine  old  models  which  had  been  little  used,  and  the  details 
of  which  were  consequently  sharp  and  clear.  These 
were  reproduced  to  our  order  and  some  selected  artists 
instructed  as  to  their  decoration.  We  also  introduced 
special  designs,  of  which  only  a  limited  number  of  copies 
were  made.  These  were  supplied  to  clients  who  did 
not  mind  the  increased  cost  for  more  carefully  finished 


specimens.  Pla- 
ques and  vases 
were  painted  by 
the  best  artists  in 
the  factory  from 
selected  pictures 
in  t h e  fa m o u s 
Dresden  Gallery, 
and  much  of  this 
work,  although 
made  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago, 
will  bear  com- 
parison with  some 
of  the  older  and 
more  valuable 
products  of  the 
factory.  A  num- 
ber of  these  pla- 
ques, painted  to 
my  special  order, 
are  signed  L.  S., 
theinitialsof  Lud- 
wig  Sturm,  the 
chief  p  a  i  n  t  e  r  of 
the  factory ;  but 
after  a  time  this 
was  discontinued 
upon  a  Govern- 
ment order  that 
no  piece  must 
bear  any  indivi- 
dual signature. 

At  some  of  the 
international  ex- 
hibitions during 
the  past  fifty 
jears,  the  factory 
has  also  occasion- 
ally  produced 
specimens  more 
carefully  finished 
than  the  ordinary 
output.  Gener- 
III  29  IN    Hic  H  ,    ally     speaking, 
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or  Meissen  porcelain  maybe  classed  as  high-class  decora- 
tion, but,  from  a  collector's  point  of  view,  is  not  noteworthy. 

IMIT.ATION  OK  THE  AUGUSTUS  REX  M.\RK. 
The  reader  will  ha\e  gathered  from  what  I  ha\e  written 
about  the  early  Meissen  work  bearing  the  monogram  of 
Augustus  Rex,  that  it  was  only  used  for  the  comparatively 
few  vases,  beakers,  and  plates  and  dishes,  made  either 
for  use  and  ornament  in  the  royal  household,  or  for 
presentation  to  Ministers,  Court  favourites,  and  a  very 
limited  number  of  privileged  persons.  I  have  described 
the  shapes  of  the  vases  and  the  kind  of  decoration; 
therefore  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  enormous  amount 
of  Dresden  china,  vases,  cups  and  saucers,  services  for 
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dinner,  dessert,  tea  and  coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
articles  which  bear  the  mark  of  the  royal  monogram, 
must  be  something  quite  different  from  the  original  ones. 
These  are  not  forgeries,  and  were  really  never  intended 
to  be  such  ;  but  owing  to  the  mark  being  given  in  the 
various  text-books  on  the  subject,  without  sufficient  expla- 
nation, this  mark  has  been  the  means  of  a  good  deal  of 


jl> 


misrepresentation.  If  the  reader  will  carefully  compare 
the  monogram  above  and  the  one  given  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  he  will  see  that,  although  similar,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  same.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  a 
firm  of  china  makers  and  decorators  in  Dresden — that  is, 
the  town  of  Dresden,  as  distinct  from  Meissen,  where  the 
Royal  factory  was  situated — carried  on  a  considerable 
business  in  ornamental  china.  Madame  Wolfsohn  was 
the  name  of  the  firm,  and  after  Madame  Wolsohn's  death, 
some  forty-five  years  ago,  the  business  was  continued  by 
her  daughter,  Madame  Elb,  and  subsequently  by  her  son, 
the  grandson  of  the  founder.  They  procured  the  white 
porcelain  from  factories  at  Coburg  and  other  places,  and 
decorated  it  in  the  manner  of  old  Dresden  or  Meissen, 
but  employed  less  skilful  artists,  and  the  trade  mark  was 
the  monogram  A  R,  which  I  have  indicated.  Wolfsohn 
also  bought  from  the  Meissen  factory  the  white  china 
which  had  been  "cast"  by  the  Government  inspector  as 


faulty,  and  which  was  so  designated  by  a  nick  across 
the  "swords."  This  was  decorated  sometimes  well  and 
sometimes  not  so  well,  according  to  price,  and  put  upon 
the  market  as  "Dresden." 

In  the  early  seventies  the  writer's  father  pointed  out 
to  the  director  of  the  Meissen  or  Royal  factory  the 
injury  that  was  being  done  to  their  reputation  by  al- 
lowing the  A  R  mark  to  be  used  by  an  outside  firm, 
but  he  was  met  with  the  reply  that  as  the  Royal  fac- 
tory had  more  orders  than  could  be  executed,  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  take  legal  action.  Some  years 
later,  when,  owing  to  French  and  other  imitations  of 
Meissen  china  flooding  the  market,  and  also  to  causes 
such  as  a  change  in  fashion,  the  Royal  factory  found  it- 
self more  anxious  for  business,  an  action  w^as  commenced 
against  Wolfsohn  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Royal  mono- 
gram as  a  trade  mark.  Wolfsohn's  defence  was  that  the 
monogram  was  that  oi  a  royal  patron,  but  w^as  not  a  trade 
mark,  and  that  therefore  it  was  allowable  for  other  factories 
to  use  it.  The  case  dragged  on  for  about  two  years,  and 
I  remember  giving  evidence  on  commission  on  behalf 
of  the  Saxon  Government,  and  ultimately  the  Royal 
factory  gained  the  day,  and  the  A  R  mark  ceased.  In  its 
place  a  mark  given  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  article 
came  into  use,  and  as  gradually  the  former  A  R  Dresden 
has  become  less  frequently  seen,  the  opportunity  for 
fraudulent  or  ignorant  dealers  to  palm  off  Wolfsohn's 
specimens  as  the  original  A  R  pieces  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  Amateurs  may,  however,  easily  and  readily 
see,  from  the  kind  of  decoration  of  Wolfsohn's  china,  that 
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It  has  really  no 
resemblance  to 
the  original  A  R 
pieces.  A  favou- 
rite method  of  de- 
coration adopted 
b\-  Wolfsohn  was 
to  divide  the^sur 
face'  of  the:piece 
into  quarters,  each 
q  uarter  ,beini< 
separated 'bx  a 
band  of  gilt  orn  i 
ment  and  the  in 
tervening  foui 
spaces  painted 
alternatel)  in 
Watteau  subjects 
and  flowers.  11 
lustration  No  i\ 
is  a  characteristic 
example  of  thib 
kind  of  decori 


how  this  kind  ot 

Dresden    once 

so  plentiful,   h  i  s 

almost  ent  11  I  I  \ 

disappeared  fi  m\ 

the   m  1  r  k  e  t       1 

have  had  con 

siderable   ditti 

culty  in  obtaining, 

a    photograph   of 

a  cup  and  saucer 

to  illustrate  this 

portion   of  my 

article.        It   is  a 

typical   example  of  the    Wolfsohn 

the  A  R  mark. 

Wouvermann  pictures  were  also  copied,  cupids  oi 
camaieu,  battle  scenes,  subjects  from  Teniers,  Van  Ostade, 
Hogarth,  and  other  artists.  Wolfsohn  must  have  turned 
out  several  thousands  of  quatrefoil,  or,  as  they  used  to 
be  termed,  "boat-shaped,"  cups  and  saucers,  the  larger 
size  having  two  gilt  handles,  like  the  one  illustrated,  and 
the  smaller  size  one  handle  ;  these  were  almost  invariably 
decorated  in  the  "quarter"  or  compartment  method  Just 
described. 

Long  -  necked  bottles,  double  gourd  -  shaped  vases, 
pastille  burners,  vases  painted  in  compartments,  having 
goat's-head  handles,  or  with  masks  at  the  sides,  and  des- 
sert services  painted  with  birds,  with  open  basket-work 
edges,  also  with  landscapes  and  sea  views,  were  favourites, 
and  were  made  and  sold  in  great  quantities. 

The  cup  cover  and  saucer,  in  different  sizes,  was  also 
once  a  well-known  stock  article  of  Wolfsohn,  Meyer,  and 
other  Dresden  firms ;  one  very  rarely  finds  such  models 
in  the  rcallv  old  Meissen. 
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Dresden  "   bearing 


Other  Repro- 
ductions. 
Another  firm, 
named  Meyer 
und  Sohn,  came 
next  in  import- 
ance to  Wollsohn, 

imught  faulty,  or 
"  a  u  s  c  h  c  s  ,  ■ '  • 
«hite  china  Ironi 
Meissen,  which 
lliey  decorated  in 
\  arious  , styles  : 
they  also  pro- 
.ure.lulute  china 
iVuni  other  fac- 
tories, and  mark- 
ed it  with  the 
crossed  swords 
and  the  letter 
M.  Chandehers, 
candelabra,  and 
e  ibinetb  made  (jT 
tbonised  wood, 
with  elaborate 
ornamental  col- 
umns, feet,  and 
^lUenes  of  por- 
celain the  front 
md  bides  deco- 
1  ited  w  ith  Dres- 
den  plaques, 
weie  speciali- 
ties of  Meyer. 
These  porce- 
lain enrich- 
ments  ornament- 
ed and  almost 
onstructive    parts    of  the 
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led    the    black    wood 
cabinet. 

There  were  some  other  firms  also  of  the  town  of  Drcsdc 
amongst  them  Hantaan  and  Thicme,  who  decorate 
"Dresden"  china  in   an  inferior  and   cheaper  manne 


MARK   OF   MEYER    I'NB   SOHN 

and  marked  their  productions  with  a  colourable  imitation 
of  the  crossed  swords,  a  device  more  like  two  crossed 
sticks.  Thieme  added  a  capital  T.  (See  marks  at  the 
end  of  this  article.) 

.'Vniong  the   French  firms  who  imitated  Dresden,  the 
chief  was  "Samson,"  of  the   Rue  Beranger,   Paris,  wlio 


.Au-ches 


rcj 


;cted. 


<    e  ^  f^ 


Iiintafio)is  of  Dresden 


business  in 
all  kinds  of 
imitations, 
and  he  has 
used  a  mark 
closely  assi- 
milating to 
t  h  e  crossed 
swords.  Up- 
on his  earlier 
work  he  had 
the  y"  o  o  d 
taste  to  put  a 
bar  or  stroke 
across  the 
swords,  and 
to  a d d  h i  s 
initial  S.,  but 
I  suppose 
that  some  of 
his  dealer 
customers 
found  these 
indications 
hindered  the 
sale  of  his 
goods  as 
"  EIresden," 
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and  he  then  omitted  those  tell-tale  signs.  Now,  all  these 
"Dresden"  imitations  are  comparatively  innocent  ;  they 
are  only  calculated  to  deceive  quite  inexperienced  collec- 
tors, and  they  hardly  merit  the  denomination  of  forgeries. 

I  am  now  going  to  describe  a  more  subtle  and  clever 
kind  of  imitation  which  the  amateur  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  buying  for  the  genuine  article. 

Some  of  The  Connoisseur  readers  will  remember 
about  eight  or  nine  years  ago  an  important  series  of  legal 
actions  which  occupied  our  High  Court  for  many  days,  in 
which  some  dealers  were  accused  of  swindling  Mr.  Charles 
Dickins  by  selling  him  spurious  Dresden  for  very  high 
prices,  (iroups  and  figures  purporting  to  be  of  the  best 
period  of  the  Meissen  factory— z. ^. ,  1730-60— modelled 
by  Joachim  Kandler,  of  whose  work  I  ha\-e  written  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  were  sold  for  such  prices  as 
/700,  ^800,  and  ^1,200  each,  which  represents  the  full 
value  of  genuine  examples  of  undoubted  authenticity  and 
of  the  highest  quality.  The  decoration  was  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  the  original  groups,  and  only  an  expert  could 
determine  the  difference.  Mr.  Dickins,  in  his  younger 
days,  had  been  a  well-known  connoisseur,  and  when  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age,  his  sight  and  sense  of  touch 
having  failed  him,  these  dealers  took  advantage  of  his 
condition,  and  sold  him  forgeries  to  the  amount  of  some 
^30,000  or  ;£40,ooo.  Professor  Brinckmann,  director  of 
the  Hamburg  Museum,  and  myself,  were  the  chief  expert 


witnesses  for 
the  prosccu- 
tinn,  and  we 
produced  in 
court  white 
groups  made 
at  I'otschap- 
pel  in  Sax- 
ony, where 
they  could  be 
purchased  for 
quite  small 
sums.  Similar 
groups  had 
been  very 
skilfully  de- 
corated in 
tlie  exact 
colours,  and 
in  the  same 
manner  as 
the  originals, 
and  I  r  c  - 
member  that 
our  evidence 
caused  <[uite 
a  sensation  at 
the  time. 
We   have 


sidered  seve- 
r  a  1  classes 
of  imitation 

of  Dresden  or  Meissen  porcelain — the  considerable  out- 
put of  Wolfsohn,  Meyer,  Thieme,  Hamaan,  and  some 
other  factors  and  decorators  of  the  earlier  and  much 
sought  after  products  of  the  Royal  Meissen  factory,  the 
French  imitations  made  by  Samson,  and  some  minor 
French  porcelain  decorators.  I  ha\e  also  paid  some 
attention 'to  the  imitation  of  the  fine  work  of  Kandler, 
made  at  Potschappel  and  decorated  elsewhere.  Another 
manufacturer  of  some  note,  named  Jacob  Petit,  used  a 
mark  somewhat  resembling  the  crossed  swords,  but  added 
his  own  initials,  J.  P.,  which  would  be  a  safeguard  but  for 
the  fraudulent  act  of  some  of  the  French  dealers,  who 
filed  out  these  letters  and  palmed  otf  the  groups  and 
figures  of  this  maker  as  genuine  Meissen. 

.■\mong  the  many  weeds  which  the  expert  finds  in  the 
collector's  garden  are  some  clever  copies  of  the  fascina- 
ting little  flacons  and  bonbonnieres  which  tlie  .Meissen 
factories  produced  during  its  best  period,  and  which  have 
always  been  highly  appreciated  by  fastidious  collectors — 
tiny  figures  of  court  ladies  and  gentlemen,  gardeners, 
hunters  and  huntresses,  and  cupids,  not  more  than  2i 
or  3  inches  in  height,  generally  made  so  that  the  head 
forms  a  tiny  stopper  to  the  flacon,  while  a  minute  silver- 
gilt  or  gold  mount  finishes  the  small  ceramic  toy.  I  can 
remember  a  Clerman  dealer  named  Frankenheini,  and 
later  his  successor,  named  Bauersdorf,  who  used  to  get 
very  clever  copies  made  of  these  little  treasures,  and  as 
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they  were  very  carefully  produced,  with  every  attention 
to  detail,  one  has  to  examine  minutely  to  be  quite  sure 
of  detecting  a  "wrong  'un."  I  do  not  know  where  some 
of  these  were  made,  but  probably  at  some  of  the  minor 
German  factories  whose  proprietors  were  not  averse  to 
executing  orders  which  they  knew  had  a  fraudulent  in- 
tention. A  favourite  model  of  this  kind  was  a  little 
seated  pug-dog,  the  head  of  which  forms  a  stopper,  and 
also  a  little  bonbonniere  in  the  form  of  a  pug's  head, 
inside  the  lid  of  which  is  sometimes  painted  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  on  others  a  little  picture. 

As  the  principal  object  of  this  article  is  to  enable  the 
inexperienced  amateur  to  avoid  the  disappointment  con- 
sequent on  purchasing  imitations,  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  offer  some  advice  towards  helping  his  or  her  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  real  "Augustus  Rex  "  specimens  are  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  when  one  has  once  seen  and  carefully  studied 
the  different  characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  should  not  be  accepted  as  genuine 
without  considerable  caution.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  there  are  no  groups  or  figures  marked  with 
the  old  A  R,  but  only  a  few  vases,  beakers,  plates,  or 
dishes,  and  the  decoration  is  always  of  an  Oriental  cha- 
racter—the chrysanthemum  blossoms  in  an  orange-red 
with  a  little  gold  enrichment,  termed  the  kakiyemon  style, 
or  else  Chinese  figures.  The  ground  colours,  mauve, 
crimson  lake,  powder  blue  or  yellow,  arc  level,  well-glazed 
colourings,  and  indicate  an  appearance  of  age. 

The  paste  of  all  the  really  old  Meissen  is  of  a  beautiful 
white  ;  it  was  procured  from  clay-pits  near  Meissen,  which 


became  .exhausted  later  on,  and  the  use  of  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  clay  which  had  not  the  brilliancy  or 
"  gleam  "  of  the  material  used  in  the  composition  of  the 
really  old  paste.  Such  figures  as  were  made  before 
Kandler's  time  are  of  an  Oriental,  or  rather  of  a  Venetian, 
character,  with  very  little  decoration,  except  Venetian  red, 
used  sparingly.  Some  of  these  early  figures,  groups, 
and  busts  are  entirely  white,  with  a  rather  thick  glaze. 
Kandler,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  only  modelled  his 
figures,  groups,  birds,  and  animals  boldly,  but  also  directed 
the  decoration  of  them  in  bold,  rather  striking  colours. 

The  illustrations  of  some  groups  and  figures  modelled 
by  Kandler  are  taken  from  Christie's  catalogue  of  the 
sale  of  a  remarkable  collection  of  old  Meissen  porcelain 
formed  many  years  ago  by  the  Hon.  Massey  Mainwar- 
ing,  and  exhibited  by  him  for  many  years  as  a  loan  to  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum.  The  collection  w^as  purchased 
en  bloc  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  sold  immediately  to 
Mr.  H.  J.  King,  a  South  African  millionaire.  When  this 
gentleman  gave  up  his  residence  in  Piccadilly  in  1914, 
part  of  this  collection  was  sold  at  Christie's,  and  reached 
good  prices,  the  single  costume  figures  of  harlequins 
fetching  from  ^100  to  ^150  each,  while  the  groups 
realised  from  ^300  to  over  ^1,000. 

Some  imitations  of  old  Meissen  or  Dresden  china  are 
particularly  dangerous,  because,  having  been  made  a  con- 
siderable time  ago,  in  some  cases  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
the  factories  which  produced  them  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  specimens  in  the  hands  of  dealers  who  are  ignorant 
and  wanting  in  experience  rather  than  fraudulent,  are 
really  considered  to  be  old  because  no  longer  imported. 
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They  have  also,  from  the  effects  of  time,  acquired  some 
appearance  of  age,  and,  looked  at  in  comparison  with  the 
admittedly  modern  importations  of  china,  made  in  the 
style  of  Dresden,  are  old  by  comparison. 

In  nearly  every  china  shop,  and  in  what  is  termed  tin- 
fancy  china  department  of  every  large  store  in  London 
or  the  provinces,  will  be  found  quantities  of  china,  in 
services,  ornamental  vases,  figures,  groups,  and  other 
articles,  classed  as  genre  Dresden.  They  are  of  French, 
German,  and  of  English  manufacture,  and  bear  all  kinds 
of  marks,  some  of  which  are  indicated  in  the  list  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  give  de- 
scriptions and  write  special  cautions  regarding  them,  they 
are  so  flagrant  and  obvious.  As  ornamental  items  they 
may  ser\e  their  purpose  to  those  who  are  easily  satisfied 
until  a  housemaid  puts  an  end  to  their  existence  ;  but  as 
imitations  of  fine  old  Dresden  china  they  are  caricatures 
rather  than  deceptions. 

If  the  reader  is  really  taking  up  the  hobby  of  seriously 
collecting  valuable  old  Meissen  china,  1  can  only  repeat 
the  suggestion  already  made  in  the  case  of  Sevres,*  that 
is,  to  examine  carefully  some  undoubted  examples  in  our 
museums,  and  endeavour  to  note  and  remember  some  of 
the  peculiarities  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
Having  done  this,  he  should  purchase  from  a  dealer  whom 
he  can  thoroughly  trust,  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  Ix-t 
kind,  and  he  will  find  that 
these  will  help  him  to  form 
a  "standard  "  of  quality, 
and  when  inferior  imitations 
are  placed  in  proximity,  the 
differences  of  paste,  model- 
ling, colouring,  and  glazf, 
which  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  word  "quality,"  will 
be  apparent,  and  this  will 
be  a  considerable  help  to 
him  in  preventing  inadvis- 
able purchases. 

The  tea  and  coffee  ser- 
vices of  the  old  Meissen 
have  the  brilliant  white 
paste  I  have  alluded  to  ;  the 
paintings  and  the  ground 
colours  are  so  well  executed 
that  a  pow^erful  magnifying 
glass  will  be  a  test  which 
the  details  of  the  work  can 
stand ;  and  it  should  be  par- 
ticularly noticed  that  the 
handles  of  the  cups,  and  of 
the  teapots,  coffee-pots,  and 
milk  jugs,  are  delightfully 
delicate.  If  the  handle  is 
formed  of  a  twig  (a  favour- 
ite design),  this  will  be 
charmingly  moulded  and 


*  See  Part  I.  of  this  series 
in  the  September  number  of 
The  Connoisseur. 
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delicately  tinted  ;  if  it  be  a  scroll,  this  will  be  thin  and 
delicate  ;  whereas  the  modern  work  will  show  deteriora- 
tion from  these  merits,  the  paintings  of  figures  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  a  strong  glass,  and  the  handles  are 
thick  and  clumsy. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  china  purporting  to  be 
l^resden,  which  is  decorated  in  compartments,  that  is, 
alternate  panels  of  Watteau  or  other  subjects  divided 
by  borders  of  gilt  scrolls,  is  of  modern  manufacture, 
as  are  also  nearly  all  the  vases  one  sees  with  raised 
flowers  and  birds  in  relief  The  introduction  of  lace- 
work  with  the  decoration  of  figures  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  I  have  never  seen  any  lace-work  on  a 
figure  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  Marcolini's  time, 
1790-1814,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  much  later.  It  is  worth 
recording  here  that  a  good  deal  of  skill  is  sometimes 
claimed  for  this  delicate  and  effective  form  of  decoration, 
but  it  is  really  the  result  of  an  ingenious  but  very  simple 
device.  A  small  portion  of  real  net  or  lace  is  dipped 
into  the  argillaceous  fluid  or  creamy  mixture  of  paste, 
and  placed  on  the  figure  to  be  decorated  with  lace.  In 
the  furnace  this  net  or  lace  is  destroyed,  and  the  paste 
which  adhered  to  it  remains  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  real  porcelain  lace-work. 

Unfortunately,  many  opportunities  of  viewing  fine  speci- 
iiuiis  of  old  Meissen  are  not  available.  Our  museums 
are  singularly  poor  in 
this  respect.  There  are, 
however,  some  few  to  be 
found  in  the  permanent 
and  also  the  loan  collec- 
tions of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  in  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum. 
.•\  few  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  best  dealers 
have  generally  a  fair  assort- 
ment  of  good  Dresden, 
quite  fine  enough  with 
which  to  make  the  begin- 
ning of  a  collection,  and 
the  advice  already  given  as 
to  always-bujing  with  a 
descriptive  certified  invoice 
cannot  be  too  clearly  urged 
and  insisted  upon.  The 
chief  auction  rooms  are  also 
a  source  of  constant  educa- 
tion, and  if  the  sale  be 
viewed  in  the  company  and 
under  the  guidance  of  a 
friend  or  a  dealer  whose 
judgment  can  be  relied 
upon,  the  intelligent  ama- 
teur will  soon  become  a 
connoisseur. 

In  conclusion,  one  of 
the  results  of  this  terrible 
'"'  AND  SAUCER  j^^.^^   ^gg^i  to  causc  a 
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the  prices  which,  until  recently,  were  obtained  for  good  really  fine   productions  of  the   best  periods^ must  make 

specimens  of  old    Meissen  ;    but    I    am    convinced  that         a  more  or  less  rapid  recovery. 
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lese  two  mili.il  Iclters  are  on  so 
alsn  b«-aiing  ihe  crossed  swore 
Royal  collection  at  Windsor  Ca- 
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rrk  ucciiis   un   some    small   Dresden 
and  saucers,  copied  from  Japanese 

rnlly  of  Japan  porcelain,  the  rest  of 
.Dresden.    They  are  in  ihe  collection 
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colourine  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  gives  ihe  specimen  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  old  pn-u.- 
Eilher  one  or  more  such  "  nicks,"  not  across  the  swords  bul  above  or  helow  Ihein.  signi- 

no  difference  in  Ihc  value  ol  ihe  arlicle  so  marked. 

The  best  known  of    the  private    firms    in    Dresden,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Koyal  or  Slate  factory,  were  WoUsohn  and 
Meyers.      The    former     adopted     some     fifty     or 
t-pf.  ^i^'y  years  ago  as  a  /alinr/iic  mark  the  monogram 

lO  of   the   Royal   founder  of  the  Meissen  factory,  as 

ry<         in  the  margin,  and   this   is  sometimes  used   to  dc- 
C_y    vV!)   ceive  ine-Npenenced    collectors,  and   induce   them 
to  purchase   the  comparatively  modern   imitation, 
hearing  the  mark    in   the  margin,  for    the  veritable    "  Augustus 


Thi 


rly  pieces,  which  ar 
monogram  of  Augu 


very 


^^ 


ReN  should  be  carefully  compared 
marked   on   the  early 
real  Meissen. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  Royal  factory  obtained 
decision  in  the  German  law  courts  prohibiting 
le  use  of  this  mark,  and  the  firm  then  adopted 
nother  mark,  the  letter  D.  or  the  word  "  Dresden,' 
jrmounted  bv  .t  crown — sometimes  c.illed  Crown 


Another  mark  which  we  sometimes  find  upon   Dresdei 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,   1*  that  in  the  margir 
hy   Meyers,  the  second  manufacturer  alluded    to, 
the   initial  le.tter   M    being  that  of  his  name,  and 
Ihe  bar  across  the  swords  indicating  a  difference 
fruni  the  Royal  Meissen  Factory.     Another  mark, 
very    similar    to    this,    is    that    with    the    letter   S 
between    the  hilts.     This    is    an   early    mark    of    M. 
Pans,    the     famous     maker    of    imitations.     There 
makers  and  decorators  of  "  Dresden,"  one  being 
a    man    named   Thieme,    who   adopted    his   initial 
letter  as   a  mark,    but    many   of    his    productions 
bore  also,  or  instead  of,  an  imit.ition  more  or  less         q.^^. 
c.tact  of  the  crossed  swords.  oPr^l 

The  mark  in  the  margin  is  given  by  Cha.iers 
as  that  on  some  modern  Dresden  sceaiix  in  the  late  Lord 
Cadogan's  collection.  The  cross{-d  swords  mark  of  Meissen  is 
also  found  on  the  work  of  other  factories,  notably  of  Worcester 
and  of  Derby.  Some  of  the  Thuringian  factories,  Limburg  and 
Closter  Veilsdorf,  also  used  the  mark  for  a  short  time,  and  we 
know  that  it  was  discontinued  .ifter  a  strong  protest  from  the 
Saxony  authorities.  While  the  Worcester  and  Derby  specimens 
with  this  mark  are  easily  identified,  these  German  pieces  have  much 
more  in  common  with  old  Meissen,  and  are  likelv  to  be  mistaken. 
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Some  Uncommon   Pieces  of    Pewter  Part  II. 

By  Charles  G.  J.  Port,    F.S.A.,  of   Worthing 

In  The  Connoisseur  of  April  last  the  writer 
illustrated  and  described  a  number  of  "  uncommon  " 
pieces  of  pewter  in  his  collection  that  were  either 
entirely  new  to  collectors  or  that  varied  in  some  way 
from  those  already  illustrated  in  the  several  standard 
works  on  the  subject.  That  some  interest  was  created 
by  the  article  is  proved  by  the  number  of  letters 
received  from  readers  not  only  at  home  but  from 
such  places  as  Salonica,  Egypt  and  China.  Since  that 
article  was  written  the  writer  has  been  fortunate  enough 
In  secure,  generally  at  very  modest  prices,  a  number 
iif  pieces  that  appear  to  answer  to  the  description  of 


"  uncommon,"  and  these,  together  with  some  omitted 
on  the  previous  occasion  from  want  of  space,  he  now 
proposes   to 


illustrate    and  briefly   describe.      Before 


proceeding  to  do  this,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made 
in  reference  to  some  of  the  pieces  illustrated  in  the 
April  issue. 

The  statement  that  English  pewter  teapots  are  rare 
seems  justified  only  two  more  having  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  writer  though  particulars  of  a  con- 
siderable number  in  Britannia  metal  have  been  sent, 
which  shows  how  many  people — in  some  cases  even 
collectors— fail  to  recognise  the  difference  between  the 
two  metals.  The  scent  (?)  bottle  brought  interesting 
letters  from  two  officers  serving  in  the  Near  East,  one 
from  Egypt  suggesting  that  it  was  a  "  gohn  "  bottle. 
On  enquiry  as  to  what  he  meant  by  "gohn,"  the  cor- 
respondent replied  that  the  term  was  a  local  name  for 
"kohl,"  a  fine   powder  of  antimiinv,  used  in  the  East 
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for  staining  the  eyelids.  He  suggested  that  one  might 
find  traces  of  the  appUer  at  the  base  of  the  stopper, 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  be  faulty  where  the 
applier  may  have  been  wrenched  off. 

Large  mantelshelf  ornament. — Acorrespondent  writes 
to  say  that  the  missing  piece  was  certainly  a  model 
of  a  grate  as  a  similar  ornament  in  iron,  with  grate 
complete,  was  recently  sold  in  a  London  sale-room. 
The  woollen  manufacture  flagons,  dated  1745-6, 
have  now  been  definitely  identified  with  Norwich. 
In  the  Castle  Museum  there  is  a  flagon,  dated  1782, 
originally  belonging  to  a  carpenters'  club  or  society 
and  later  to  a  Hand-in-Hand  Benefit  Society.  It  is 
covered  with  engravings  of  names  of  officers,  coats  of 
arms  etc.,  including  the  same  arms  as  on  that  of  the 
Woollen  Manufacturers.    Acorrespondent  in  Norwich 
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writes  to  say  he  has  two  flagons,  dated  1767  and  1814, 
with  similar  inscriptions.  One  can  only  conclude  that 
the  various  trade  societies  or  clubs  must  at  some  time 
have  amalgamated  to  form  a  benefit  society  on  more 
modern  lines. 

A  remark  of  the  writer's  in  reference  to  barbers' 
basins  has  led  to  some  controversy  in  the  pewter 
world.  Those  interested  in  the  point  raised  are 
advised  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Wellcome  Historical 
Medical  Museum  in  Wigmore  Street,  London,  where 
about  a  hundred  barbers'  basins  of  various  kinds  can 
be  seen.  This  really  very  interesting  and  important 
museum  seems  to  have  been,  until  quite  recently, 
entirely  overlooked  by  collectors  of  pewter. 

The  illustration  of  the  warming  pan  has  brought  to 
light  two  others  but  they  differ  from  that  illustrated. 
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as  they  are  both  filled  by  unscrewing  the  handle.  No 
suggestion  has  been  made  as  to  the  use  of  the  small 
handled  bowl  found  in   London  nor  to   the  mvstery 


jicwter  especially  appeals  to  the  collector,  the  anti- 
(juary  and  the  layman.  A  young  collector's  first 
piece   of  church   pewter  is  like  one's  first  salmon — 


No.  X.  —  PEWTER    MOUNTED 
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of  the   "one  pewter  ring"  in  the   kitchen  chamber 
mentioned  in  the  Sussex  farmhouse  inventory  of  1747. 

In  describing  the  illustrations,  makers'  marks  are 
given  in  all  cases  where 
they  exist.  These  marks 
are  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  coll  ectors. 
There  are  about  1,100 
marks  on  the  touch- 
plates  at  Pewterers'  Hall, 
and  many  others  are 
known,  in  addition  to  a 
large  number  of  hall- 
marks. Owners  of  Eng- 
lish pewter  with  un- 
recorded marks  will 
greatly  assist  this  branch 
of  research  if  they  send 
rubbings  of  these  marks 
to  Mr.  H.  H.  Cotterell, 
F.R.Hist.S.,  Buchanan 
Road,  Walsall,  who  has 
been  working  on  this 
fascinating  subject  for 
many  years. 

Of  course,  one   need 
hardly  say  that   church 


the  pleasure  of  : 
writer  feels  sure 
pieces  illustrated 


getting  it  is  never  forgotten.  The 
that  the  charm  and  the  rarity  of  the 
will  be  appreciated. 

No.  i.— A  pair  of 
plaques,  with  figures  re- 
presenting Justice  and 
Mercy,  taken  from  an 
Adams  mantelpiece. 
They  are  extremely  thin 
and  were  fixed  on  plas- 
ter. An  unusual  form 
of  decoration  in  English 
furniture  or  fitments. 

Elagons  are  very  im- 
portant items  in  any  col- 
lection of  pewter  and  a 
very  large  number  have 
already  been  illustrated 
but  the  types  here 
shown  appear  to  differ 
from  them. 

No.  ii. — Church  fla- 
gon of  unusual  design, 
from  St.  Stephen's 
( 'hurch,  Sneinton,  Notts. 
It  is  inscribed  "Jacob 
H  a  1 1  a  \\\    I  ohn   Leeson 
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Church  Wardins  1729" 
Hall-marks  on  lid  W.W. 
over  roundel  and  griffin's 
head.     Both  repeated. 

No.  iii.— 'I'his  pretty 
little  piece  is  French  and 
has  three  marks  on  the 
1  id_(  I )  hall-mark  a  crowned 
"F"  in  small  shield;  (2)  a 
figure  of  Peace  and  D'an- 
gelin  a  V  ...  in  oval 
circle;  (3)  crown  above 
crossed  musketsand several 
initials  indistinct  in  oval 
circle.  Eighteenth  century. 
No.  iv.— This  flagon 
may  possibly  have  been 
used  for  church  purposes. 
Mark  on  bottom,  Dove  ; 
uni-s  >le\ated,  with  olive 
branch.     Initials    E   H   in 

Edmund  Harvey.  'I'he 
shape  of  body  points  to  late- 
seventeenth  century  but 
from  the  domed  lid  it  must 
be  placed  at  first  half  of 
eighteenth  century. 

No.  v. — A  type  of  flagon 
that  seems  new  to  collectors. 
The  maker's  mark  on  the 
lip  of  lid,  crown  over  pew- 
terer's  hammer,  1637,  and 
initials  (?)  \V  C  in  a  beaded 
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circle,  is  curiously  like  the 
Scottish  mark  ordered  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1567 
and  presumably  used  until 
the  introduction  of  the 
thistle  mark  in  1641  (see 
Ingleby  Wood's  Scottish 
Pnvti-r  Ware,  page  159). 
The  writer,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  piece  is 
of  Continental  make.  The 
form  of  this  flagon  points 
to  a  later  period  than  the 
date  on  mark  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that 
pewterers  generally  did  not 
alter  the  date  on  their 
original  marks  and  conse- 
([uently  a  piece  rciay  be  forty 
or  more  years  later  than  it 
is  dated.  William  Eden 
(No.  470  on  the  touch- 
plates)  joined  the  Livery  of 
the  Pewterers'  Company  in 
1697,  and  was  still  making 
pi'wter  forty  years  later. 

No.  vi.  —  A  fine  speci- 
men of  English  beer  jug, 
inscribed  on  bottom  "  W. 
Hridge,  Market  Inn,  Ash- 
ford."      Circa  1800. 

No.  vii. — Ciuild  flagon. 
Tills  very  fine  piece,  weigh- 
ing 15  lbs.,  is  unfortunately 
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not  quite  perfect  ;  a  shield  is  missing 

from  the  lid.   The  engraving  No.  xxi. 

is  exceptionally  good  for  the  date 

1 6 14  and  is  interesting  as  illustra- 
ting the  period  of  transition  from  the 

old  merchants'  marks  to  the  symbol 

or  trade  mark  of  later  times,  the  last 

mark  being  a  pair  of  shears.    In  the 

label  containing  the  date  are  a  two- 
handled  saw,   a  flaming  heart  and 

two  arrows.     Little  is  known  as  to 

the  origin  of  the  merchants'  marks 

which  were  used  from  the  fourteenth 

to  the  early,  seventeenth  century. 

They  are  found  on  rings  and  seals, 

were  used  in  place  of  armorial  bear- 
ings and  are  seen  side  by  side  with 

arms  on  sepulchral  monuments. 

The  hall-marks  on  this  piece  are  a 

porcupine  (twice)  and  a  crowned  M. 

Probably  German  or  Blemish. 
Two  pewter  mounted  earthenware 

jugs. 

No.   viii.   is   incised  and   painted 

on  chocolate-coloured  ground.      It 

was  probably  made  at  Creussen  in 
Bavaria.     .Seventeenth  century. 
No.  X.    is  decorated   in   various 

colours  on  white  ground.    Engraved 

on  the  lid  is  E  1)  H,  1752.    Marks  : 

two  trees  crossed  over  (?)  in  shield 

(twice),  and  figure  of  Hope,  1708,  in 

shield.  Probably  German  or  Swiss. 
No.  i.x. — One  of  a  pair  of  altar 
vases.  Nothing  at  all  like  them  is 
known  to  the  writer  and  they  must 
be  extremely  rare.  Much  worn  mark 
on  one  only,  a  small  fleur-de-lys  and 
letter  J.  Probably  French.  They 
are  certainly  not  later  than  seven- 
teenth century  and  might  be  earlier. 

No.  xi. — Wall  cistern  or  part  of  xo.  X\I.- 

iavabo,  of  good  design,  with  tap  in  lengi 

the  form  of  a  snake.  These  articles  seem  to  have 
been  used  on  the  Continent,  but  the  writer  has 
never  come  across  an  English  one.  Hall  marks ; 
(i)  F  A  v  D  s ;  (2)  a  plant ;  (3)  lion  rampant ;  (4)  a 
merchant's  mark  or  heraldic  design.  This  is  prob- 
ably from  South  Germany,  latter  half  of  eighteenth 
century. 

No.  xii. — A  tea  bottle  or  caddy  ornamented  with 
fine  wriggle-work.  Possibly  English  but  probably 
Dutch.  Very  indistinct  mark  ;  (?)  female  figure. 
Early  eighteenth  century. 


No.  xiii. — .\  piggin,  a  vessel  used 
for  ladling  milk.  One  of  these  is 
illustrated  in  a  group  of  pewter  but 
no  name  is  given  to  it.  Mark  much 
worn  :  (?)  rose  and  crown.  Probably 
continental,  eighteenth  century. 

No.  xiv. — A  Chinese  teapot,  the 
spout  of  which  is  tipped  with  brass. 
Oriental  pewter  does  not  appeal 
much  to  English  collectors  but  this 
piece  is  quaint  in  shape  and  is 
evidently  fairly  early,  probably  eigh- 
teenth century. 

No.  XV. — A  handled  bowl  for 
collecting  communion  tokens  in  a 
Scottish  church,  inscribed  "  Merver 
Kirk,  N.B.,  1730."  The  late  Mr. 
Ingleby  Wood,  in  Scottish  Pewter 
Ware,  states  that  the  tokens  were 
collected  in  a  leathern  bag  or  pewter 
Ijowl,  basin  or  quaigh.  The  writer  is 
informed  that  two  or  three  wooden 
handled  bowls  are  known  but  can 
hear  of  no  other  case  of  one  in 
pewter.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
jieople  in  England  have  never  heard 
of  communion  tokens  which  were 
used  for  centuries  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, Scotland  and  sometimes  in 
England.  Every  tow  n  and  village  in 
Scotland  used  them  down  to  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  as 
the  designs  were  altered  from  time 
to  time,  the  varieties  known  number 
some  thousands.  It  may  interest 
readers  to  know  that  the  important 
collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  McVitie,  of  Edinburgh,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Francis 
Weston,  of  Croydon,  and  can  be 
seen  by  appointment.  It  will  prob- 
ably surprise  most  collectors  and 
5  'N.  antiquaries  to  learn  that  communion 

tokens  dated  1846  are  being  used  at  the  present  time 
at  the  Hanover  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brighton. 

No.  xvi. — A  shrine  lamp  on  pewter  chains,  decorated 
with  very  fine  work,  even  the  rings  at  top  and  bottom 
being  engraved.  Continental,  latter  part  of  eighteenth 
century. 

No.  xvii. — Chrisniatory.  Two  of  these  interesting 
caskets  have  already  been  illustrated,  one  belonging 
to  Mr.  de  Navarro  in  his  Causeries  on  English  Petvter, 
and  another  in  Mr.  Malcolm  Bell's  OU  Pewter,  page  60. 
The  vessels  No.  xx.,  which  still  contain  the  sacred  oils. 
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have  not  previously 
been  illustrated.  The 
initials  denoting  the 
various  oils  are  en- 
graved on  the  chris- 
matories  and,  as  they 
all  differ  somewhat, 
the  writer  considers 
them  worth  recording. 
de  Navar- 


M.  Bell    OS 
Writer's  OLS 


HR    oi> 


Those  of  the  first 
column  indicate  the 
oleum  sanctum,  also 
called  "  oleum  cate- 
chumenorum,"  used 
at  baptism;  the 
second,  the  chrisma, 
or  balm,  used  for 
confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, and  in  various 
consecrations  [S.  C, 
.Sanctum  Chrisma]  ; 
and  the  third,  "oleum 
infirmorum,"  for  the 
sick.  On  the  top  of 
the  lid  of  the  writer's 
example  is  roughly 
engraved  "(Irastot," 
hut  no  town  or  village 
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of  that  nanieisknown 
in  France  or  Bel- 
gium. Inside  the 
lids  of  the  oil  vessels 
are  metal  prongs  for 
extracting  the  oil  in 
drops.  All  three  ex- 
amples are  probably 
F.rench  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

No.  xviii. — Lidded 
tinder  box,  with  two 
compartments  for 
tinder,  flint  and  steel 
and  drawer  which 
still  contains  the 
s  u  1  p  h  u  r  - 1  i  p  p  e  d 
"  spunks  "  or  lucifers. 
Matches  to  product- 
a  light  by  friction 
came  into  general 
use  about  1834.  The 
piece  is  English,  late 
eighteenth  century. 

No.  .xix. — Mantel- 
shelf ornaments  were 
made  in  brass,  iron, 
lead  and  pewter. 
I'hey  are  rare  in 
p  e  w  t  e  r,  particularly 
in  size  larger  than 
the  sets  of  three  about 
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I'.  it 
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No.    XX.^NESSELS    FOR     IHE    bACKIil)    Oil  b 

4  inches  in  height.  One  of  14  inches  was  illustrated 
in  the  previous  article  and  some  more  examples  are 
now  given  :  (a)  a  horse,  with  military  trappini,'s,  on 
brass  stand  ; 
(/')  one  of  a 
pair  of  stags  ; 
{c)  one  of  a  pair 
of  racehorses  on 
oak  stands.  It 
will  be  noticed 
that  the  model- 
ling of  these 
pieces  is  quite 
good.  They  are 
English,  late 
eighteenth  or 
early  nine- 
teenth century. 

No.  xxii.— 
Napkin  ring  : 
an  uncommon 
thing  in  pewter, 
prettily  deco- 
rated. The 
earliest  known 
in  silver  are  late 
(reorge  III. 

In  conclu- 
sion, the  writer 
will   welcome 
correspondence   and  cheerfully   places  his  time   and 
his  collection  at  the   disposal  of  lovers  of  old  pewter. 


No.  XXI. 
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Referring  once  more  to  the  question  ol  niakens' 
marks,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  readers  having 
little  experience  on  the  subject  to  know  that  the 
small  rose  and 
crown,  rose  and 
crown  with  ini- 
tials in  crown  or 
three  or  more 
initials  in  any 
kind  of  mark  is 
practically  cer- 
tain evidence  of 
continental  ori- 
gin. The  same 
remark  applies 
with  almost 
equal  certainty 
to  marks  with 
figures  of  Cu- 
pids, angels, 
figures  of  Jus- 
tice, Hope  etc., 
these  designs 
being  rarely 
used  by  English 
pewterers. 

[Owing  to 
the  exigencies  of 
■-'■  o'^    ^"-  ^"-  space,  the  Editor 

regrets  that  it  has  hecn  impossible  to  arrange  the  illus- 
trations as  suggested  by  the  writer.] 


\The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  T 
the  information  required 
Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  256). 
Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  the  picture 
I  recently  submitted  to  your  expert  department  for 
reproduction  in  The  Connoisseur,  as  per  your  sug- 
gestion, to  see  if  I  can  get  to  know  who  the  subject 
of  the  painting  really  is.     I  may  add  that  the  picture 
has  been  seen  by  two  other  experts,  and  they  report 
it  as  an  original  Gainsborough. 

Yours  faithfully,   F.  M.  Thompson. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  257). 

Dear  Sir, — Please  find  enclosed  a  photo  of  a 
painting  in  my  possession  for  insertion  in  your  Notes 
AND  Queries  section.  I  Iwlieve  this  painting  to  be 
a  fragment  of  Velazque//  Expulsion  of  the  Moriscos, 
which,  according  to  tlie  belief  of  Seiior  de  Beruete, 
was  destroyed  in  1734  by  the  fire  in  the  Alcazar.  On 
page  25  of  Sefior  de  Beruete's  book  on  Velazquez  the 
description  of  it  by  Palomino,  who  saw  it  in  the  great 
salon  of  the  Alcazar,  is  referred  to  :  "  In  the  middle 
of  the  picture  is  Philip  III. 
in  armour,  with  his  baton 
in  his  hand  pointing  to  a 
weeping  multitude  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who 
are  being  led  away  by 
soldiers  ;  in  the  distance 
are  waggons,  and  the  sea  [ 
dotted  with  ships.  .  .  ." 

The  picture  as  shown 
in  the  photo  (which  unfor- 
tunaU'ly  is  not  very  good) 
is  iKJW  50  in.  by  61  in. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  very 
much  larger.  There  are 
two  canvases,  which  have 
both  been  joined.  'I'hc 
.seam  is  clearly  visible. 
The  painting  has  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Velazquez' 
first  period,  and  is  exe- 
<:uted  on  canvas,  with  red 
preparation.  The  ilrawing 
is  firm,  and  the  colourint; 
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pleasing  and  harmonious.  Its  condition  is  remarkably 
good — only  very  little  rubbed,  and  not  much  restored 
(the  right  hand  of  the  lady).  I  believe  the  lady  to  be 
the  same  model  as  the  reputed  portrait  of  Doiia  Juana 
Pacheco  {SibyPj,  and  the  boy  to  be  the  same  as  the 
kneehng  boy  of  Christ  at  the  Column,  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  Roman  soldier  strikes  me  as  having 
a  great  resemblance  to  Mars.  Very  likely  it  is  the 
harbour  which  we  see  between  the  legs  of  the  Roman 
soldier.  The  canvas  extended  to  the  left  would 
give  room  for  a  grand  view  of  the  sea,  dotted  with 
ships,  and  possibly  the  boy  to  ihe  right  has  originally 
been  gazing  at  King  Philip  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture. 

I  have  spent  a  considerable  time  looking  for  a  sig- 
nature, and  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  small  spot 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  painting,  where  I  find  a 
distinct  1627,  which  happens  to  be  the  year  when  the 
lost  painting  was  finished,  and  Velazquez'  signature 


appears  just  under  the 


I  have  only  been  able 
to  see  the  surname,  while 
the  Christian  name  is  most 
ikely  covered  by  dark 
paint  from  later  repaint- 
ing. There  is  something 
more  written  on  the  same 
Muall  spot,  which  is  about 
-'  inches  square,  and  it 
may  be  possible  to  find 
out  what  it  all  refers  to  by 
the  aid  of  photographic 
enlargements.  In  spite  of 
all  my  patience,  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  make 
out  what  further  facts  this 
ittle  spot  is  hiding  from 
ne.  I  have  every  reason 
i>  believe  that  here  are 
eft  personal  notes  by  the 
painter.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  anybody  among  your 
readers  who  has  seen 
ihis  picture  previously, 
and  where.     I  .should  be 
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CotlerelL  She  is  men- 
tioned in  the  "Stuart 
Papers  "  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle as  "a  rare  prize  for 
-someyoungfellow."  Dave- 
nant  Sher bom's  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  the  Poet  I.au- 
reate;  hence  his  unusual 
Christian  name.  Could 
the  portrait  have  been 
painted  by  H.  G.  Morland, 
g  r  a  n  d  f a  t  h  e  r  of  George 
Morland  ? 

\()urs  faithfully, 
H.  K.  Stk.vtton. 
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hIKI)    I-'AINTIXC 

(No.  260). 
Dear  Sir, — I  send  a 
)hotograph  of  a  painting, 
loping  that  some  one 
nay  be  able  to  give  some 
nformation  respecting  it. 
t  is  reported  to  have 
een  in  the  collection  of 
mldurcombe  House,  Isle 
ought  by  him  from  Italy, 
lly,  H.  ?:.  Stratton. 

tArr  (No.  261). 
icloscd   is  fronilan   old 


born  was  born  in  1661 
child,   Bridget,   was  marn 
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Kit-cat  panel  [)ainling  in  my  [x.ssession. 
it  was  inserted  in  your  NorKS  and  (,)iki 


I  thought  if 
IKS  columns. 
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[The  Editor  invito 

Unu>extifiei:)  P( 
Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  i 
I  recently  submitted  to  ; 
reproduction  in  The  Co 
gestion,  to  see  if  I  can  g 
of  the  painting  really  is. 
has  been  seen  by  two  otl 
it  as  an  original  Gainsbor 
Vf.urs  fail 

Unidentieiep  I 
Dear    Sir, — Please    fi 
painting  in  my  possessior 
AND  Queries  section.     ] 
a  fragment  of  Velazquez' 
which,  according  to  the 
was  destroyed  in  i734  b; 
page  25  of  Senor  de  Ben 
description  of  it  by  Paloi 
salon  of  the  Alcazar,  is 
of  the  picture  is  Philip  III 
in  armour,  with  his  batoi 
in  his  hand  pointing  to 
weeping  multitude  of  mer 
women,  and  children,  wh 
are  being  led  away  b 
soldiers  ;  in  the  distanc 
are  waggons,  and  the  se 
dotted  with  ships.  .  .  ." 
The  picture  as  show 
in  the  photo  (which  unfo 
tunately  is  not  very  gooc 
is  now   50   in.   by  61   ii 
No  doubt  it  has  been  vet 
much  larger.     There  ai 
two  canvases,  which  hav 
both  been    joined.     Tl" 
.seam   is  clearly  visible. 
'I'he  painting  has  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Velazquez' 
first  period,   and   is  exe- 
cuted on  canvas,  with  red 
preparation.  The  drawing 
is  firm,  and  the  colouring 
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eft  personal  notes  by  the 
lainter.  1  wonder  if  there 
s  ;invbody  among  your 
eaders  who  has  seen 
his  picture  previously, 
md  where.     I  should  be 


Notes   and   Queries 


greatly  indebted  for  any 

information  which  might 

throw  Hght  on  its  history. 

Yours  faithfully, 

asejorn  sonsthagen. 

Unidentified  Paintinc 
(No.  258). 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  en- 
closing herewith  a  photo- 
graph of  a  painting  by 
H'ette  Cousin,  1 843,  which 
I  would  like  to  obtain  as 
much  information  about 
as  possible.  L  purchased 
this  painting  in  Bath  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1890, 
and  it  has  been  retouched 
and  varnished  since  then. 

Please  reproduce   the 
photo  in  The  Connois- 
seur, in  order  to  get  all 
the  data  regarding  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  O.  Ruf 
(St.  Louis,  U.S.A.). 


(257) 


unidentified   pain 


Unidentified  Paintini;  (No.  259). 
Dear  Sir, — I  send  with  this  a  photograph  of 
a  portrait,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  assist- 
ance in  identifying  the  painter.  On  the  back  of 
the  canvas  is  a  label :  "  Davenant  Sherborn,  fathi-r 
of  Ladv  Cotterell.      Morland  pinx."     Davenant  Sh-  ; 


Cottercll.  She  is  men- 
tioned in  the  "Stuart 
Papers  "  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle as  "a  rare  prize  for 
some  young  fellow.''  I  )ave- 
nant  Sher bom's  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate ;  hence  his  unusual 
Christian  name.  Could 
the  portrait  have  been 
painted  by  H.  G.  Morland, 
grandfather  of  Ceorge 
Morland  ? 

\-ours  faithfully, 
H.  K.  Str.\tton. 

Unidentifikd  Paintim; 

(No.  260). 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  a 

photograph  of  a  painting, 

hoping  that  some   one 

may  be  able  to  give  some 

information  respecting  it. 

It  is  reported  to  have 

been  in  the  collection  of 

the  Earl  of  Varborough,  at  Appuldurcombe  House,  Isle 

of  Wight,  and  to  have  been  brought  by  him  from  Italy. 

Yours  faithfully,  H.  E.  Stratton. 


^mi-NiiUKi)  Portrait  (Ni 
1 1   — 'The  photo  enclosed 


(25S)  UNiniMIUM)     J'AINTIN.: 

born  was  bom  in  1661,  and  died  in  17  15       His  onl>  Kit  <  at  panel  painting  in  my  possession.     I  thought  if 

child,   Bridget,   was  married  in  1716  to  Mt   (  lenient         il  w  is  inserted  in  your  Notes  and  (,)tKRiES  columns, 

227 


The   Connoisseur 


(259)  UNIDENTIFIED     I'AINTING 

some  one  may  identify  it  (if  it  had  ever  been  en- 
graved), or  if  it  is  a  copy,  they  might  know  the 
whereabouts  of  the  original.  It  is  dated  16 10,  and 
gives  the  man's  age  as 
sixty. — Yours  truly,  J.  R. 

COOKSON. 

Unidentifiki) 
Paixtini;  (No.  262). 
Dear  Sir,— Could 
you  or  any  of  y o  u  r 
readers  tell  me  if  the 
painting,  of  which  the 
enclosed  is  a  photo- 
graph, representing  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  is  an 
original  or  a  copy?  If 
the  latter,  where  is  the 
original,  and  who  was 
the  artist  ?  The  canvas 
measures  3  6  i  n.  b  y 
27  in. — Yours  truly,  J.  L. 


Lady  Byron. 
I)E.\R  Sir, — It  seems 
on:  than  likely  that  the 


(200)  UNIDl'.NIIKIED     PAINTINi; 

reputed  portrait  of  Lady  Byron,  by  Ramsay,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  number  of  The  Connois- 
seur, is  really  that  of  Juana  Maria  de  los  Dolores, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  G.C.B.,  whose 
autobiography  was 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Moore  Smith  a  few 
years  ago.  In  this  book 
there  is  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Smith  from  a 
picture  painted  in  Paris 
in  1815,  when  she  was 
seventeen  years  of  age. 
The  painting  by  James 
Ramsay  may  have 
been  executed  ten  years 
later,  for  Sir  Harry  was 
Major  of  Brigade  of 
the  West  of  Scotland, 
1819-1825,  and  during 
that  period  resided  with 
his  wife  at  Glasgow.  As 
they  were  not  living  in 
ICngland  between  1825 
and  1847,  it  is  un- 
likely  that  Lady  Smith's 


A'Ofcs   and   Oiwn'cs 


portrait  would  h  a  v  e 
been  painted  by  Ram- 
say al"ter  1825.  If  it 
was  painted  in  1825, 
it  may  not  have  been 
finished  when  Si  r 
Harry  Smith  sud- 
denly received  orders 
to  go  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  summer  of  that 
year,  which  might  ac- 
count for  its  remain- 
ing  on  the  artist's 
hands. 

Lady  Smith  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  met 
her  husband  for  the 
first  time  under 
romantic  circum- 
stances. After  the 
storming  of  Badajos 
in  18 1 2,  she  and  her 
sister  threw  them- 
selves on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English 
officers  at  a  time 
when  they  were  in 
considerable  danger, 
and  Sir  Harry  Smith 
there  and  then  mar- 
ried her  I  Ramsay's 
picture  is  apparently 
a  portrait  of  a  Span- 
ish lady,  and  the  lace 
veil  is  not  introduced 


that  when  he  first  saw 
herjat  Badajos,  the 
sister  "pointed  to 
where  the  blood  was 
still  trickling  down 
their  necks,  caused 
by  the  wrenching  of 
their  earrings  through 
the  flesh  by  the 
hands  of  worse  than 
savages,  who  would 
not  take  the  trouble 
to  unclasp  them  !  " 
If  this  injury  pre- 
vented his  wife  from 
wearing  earringsafter- 
wards,  Ramsay's  por- 
trait cannot  be  that 
of  Lady  Smith ;  but 
otherwise  there  is 
sufficient  resem- 
blance between  the 
two  portraits  to  sug- 
gest identity.  James 
Ramsay  exhibited 
portraits  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1803, 
and  after  that  date, 
and  a  reference  to 
the  Royal  Academy 
catalogues  might 
solve  the  problem. — 
Vours  truly,  W .  V. 

]OHN    TlMHRKI.I.. 


(262) 


IDENTIFIED    PAI 


(as  Lady  Lovelace  suggests)  "to  minimise  the  unbe- 
comingness  of  a  tight  and  scant  light-coloured  garment 
on  a  person  of  her  type,"  but  is  an  ordinary  white 
mantilla  with  Moorish  ornaments.  Comparing  this 
with  the  portrait  published  by  Mr.  Moore  Smith,  we 
notice  that  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  as  well  as  the  general 
expression,  are  alike  in  both  pictures.  What  makes  one 
hesitate  to  pronounce  absolutely  in  favour  of  Lady 
Smith  as  the  subject  of  the  Ramsay  picture  is  the 
fact  that  not  only  do  her  portraits  in  18 15  and  1854 
represent  her  without  earrings,  but  Sir  Harry  relates 


Met.al  Horn  Book. 
1  )ear  Sir, — I  was  very  much  interested  to  see  the 
illustration  and  note  on  "  A  Metal  Horn  Book "  on 
page  44  in  your  September  issue,  as  I  happen  to  have 
an  identical  replica.  I  believe  I  bought  it  several 
years  ago  in  a  small  antique  shop  at  Totnes,  Devon. 
It  is  the  same  in  every  detail.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  if  any  of  your  readers  can  explain  exactly  the  use 
of  these  "alphabets."  I  am  very  sorry  I  can  throw 
no  light  on  it  myself. 

Vours  faithl'ullv,   Hkxry  T.  Rkiss. 


It  is  more  or  less  common  knowledge  that  in  the  early 
days  of  baking  ovens  as  much  taste  was  lavished  on  their 
appearance  as  on  the  parlour  hob- 
Oven  °"  ^'■'''^'  ""'*  ""^'""^  ^^^^'  "^^'^  contem- 
porary, but  whilst  many  examples  of 
the  latter  are  extant,  and  even  in  use  to-day,  it  is  rarely 
one  comes  across  a  baking  oven  of  the  period. 

The  recent  sale  of  Raeburn's  famous  portrait  of  the 
last  Laird  of  the 
Clan  Mac  nab 
has  occasioned  a 
renewed  interest 
to  be  taken  in 
the  locality  of 
Killin,  where  at 
Kinnell  House 
the  Laird  re- 
sided. The 
house  is  situated 
close  to  the 
southern  bank 
of  the  river  Do- 
chart,  and  not 
far  from  the  pic- 
turesque bridge 
which  spans  that 
water.  There  is 
an  entrance  in 
the  parapet  of 
the  bridge  to  the 
burial-ground  of 
the  Clan,  on  an 
island  in  mid- 
stream, and  to 
view  the  tomb 
one  must  pass  a 
group  of  anticjue 
looking  cooking 
appliances,  re- 
moved so  m  e 
years  ago  from 
Kinnell  House, 
and  placed  here 
in  the  open  as 


objects  oi  curiosity.  Amongst  them  will  be  noticed  one 
of  the  baking  ovens  referred  to,  the  door  of  which,  in 
addition  to  a  particularly  refined  moulding  round  its 
edge,  is  embellished  with  a  very  chaste  decoration — a 
spray  of  hop  foliage,  framing  a  medallion,  containing 
a  charming  cupid,  modelled  by  Flaxman,  which  im- 
mediately betrays  the  source  of  its  origin,  namely,  the 
works  of  the  Carron  Company,   near  Falkirk. 

It  is  known 
that  Flaxman 
modelled  f  o  r 
this  rirm,  about 
the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury, some  figure 
subjects,  which 
are  preserved 
with  the  famous 


col 


:  1 1  o  r 


)f 

low  relief  wood- 
carvings  ;  but  it 
has  only  now- 
transpired  that 
his  work  was 
employed  for 
so  utilitarian 
an  object  as  a 
cooking  range. 
Vet  what  a  con- 
trast this  oven 
door  presents, 
with  its  dainty 
though  practical 
w  ro  u  g  h  t  -  i  r  o  n 
latch, to  the  pre- 
sent doors  and 
dreadful  mounts 
which  manu- 
facturers firmly 
I)elie\e  are  what 
the  public  wants. 
These  Macnab 
relics  are  prob- 
ablv  over  one 


Notes 


EAKINO     OVEN     AT    KINNELL     HOUSE 

hundred  years  old.  The  oven  has  soHd  cast-iron  shelves 
three-eighth  inch  thick,  which  were  only  fitted  to  very 
early  examples.  The  dog  grate  and  swey  are  ot  rather 
roughly  forged  wrought  iron,  and  quite  likely  are  from 
the  same  source  as  the  oven  and  pots. 


The  Jacobean 
Chair 


To  understand  the  importance  of  this  article  in  the 
Jacobean  scheme  of  furniture,  one  must  cast  one's  mind 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century  and 
try  to  realise  the  sort  of  house  in 
which  the  average  country  squire  or 
well-to-do  yeoman  of  the  period  resided,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  and  surroundings  in  which  he  and  his  family 
lived.  As  in  the  earlier  days  of  castles,  when  other  con- 
siderations were  sacrificed  to  a  spacious  hall,  where  the 
lord  and  his  retinue  not  only  took  their  meals  but  enjoyed 
what  leisure  they  managed  to  snatch,  a  large  hall  was 
still  the  principal  desideratum  in  the  house,  and  occupied 
the  major  portion  of  the  building  area.  This  hall  reached 
right  up  to  the  roof,  in  order  to  allow  for  a  musicians' 
gallery  at  the  end  over  the  entrance  door  ;  for  music  was 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  all  entertain- 
ments and  festivities.  Starting  from  the  entrance  door, 
there  ran  on  both  sides,  for  the  length  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  hall,  a  row  of  narrow  oak  tables,  before 
which  stood  long  oak  benches,  or  joint  stools,  for  the 
members  of  the  household  to  sit  on.    The  space  between 


them  was  left  clear  for  those  serving.  This  accounts 
for  so  many  of  the  old  Jacobean  tables  having  the  rail 
just  under  the  top — commonly  called  the  frieze  rail — 
ornamented  with  carving  on  one  side  only :  and  that  was 
the  outside,  where  there  were  no  seats,  and  consequently 
the  carving  was  exposed  to  view.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  hall  there  was  a  raised  dais,  upon  which  a  raised  table 
was  placed  cross-wise  and  reserved  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  family  and  special  guests.  In  the  case  of  those 
owners  who  had  the  money  to  spare,  this  dais  was  covered 
with  a  carpet  "of  Turkey  werke."  On  it  stood  also 
the  side-table,  or  "court  cupboard,"  which  was  more  an 
article  of  ornament  than  use,  being  the  medium  for  dis- 
playing the  family  silver  and  pewter,  the  latter  being  held 
of  no  small  account  in  those  days.  Even  for  this  table 
there  was  only  one  chair  provided,  and  that  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  it,  for  the  master  of  the  house.  - 

In  order  to  form  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Jacobe.in  hall 
looked  like,  one  has  only  to  go  into  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  old  colleges  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  London;  for  the  passing  of  many  generations 
has  brought  about  but  little  change  either  in  the  nature 
or  arrangement  of  the  tables  and  benches  in  the  halls  of 
these  ancient  seats  of  law  and  learning.  In  them  may 
still  be  seen  the  high  table— as  it  is  called,  because  the 
Benchers  and  Dons  dine  at  it,  while  the  students  occupy 
those  in  the  body  of  the  hall— still  retaining  its  old  position 
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on  the  dais  ;  but  modern- 
ism has  so  far  made  itself 
felt,  that  instead  of  the 
one  solitary  chair  at  the 
end,  there  is  now  a  whole 
row  of  chairs  on  both  sides 
as  well.  But  they  are 
■not  such  stately  chairs  as 
those  in  which  the  host  of 
Stuart  days  indulged. 

The  armchair  illustrated 
is  of  massive  construction, 
and  measures  3  ft.  9  in. 
high  and  2  ft.  wide.  In 
the  centre  of  the  back  is 
an  oblong  panel  deeply 
carved  with  a  rosette  in 
a  round  frame.  On  the 
upper  part  is  a  similar 
rosette  surmounted  by 
scroll  ornament,  such  as 
is  frequently  seen  on 
tombstones  of  the  period. 
Just  underneath  are  cut 
the  initials  I.  L.  and  the 
date  1688.  More  than 
usual  interest,  therefore, 
attaches  to  the  chair  as 
having  been  made  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  on  the  eve  of  the 
accession  of  William  III. 
and  Mary.  —  Frank 

Frketh,  M..\. 

Our  Plates 

Charles  Knicht, 
the  e n g r a \- e  r  of  our 
frontispiece,  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  that  great 
company  of  stipple  engravers  who  worked  under  the 
banner  of  Bartolozzi,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  more 
than  one  of  the  plates  bearing  the  famous  Italian's  signa- 
ture are  entirely  the  work  of  his  illustrious  pupil.  He 
was  pecuharly  successful  in  transferring  the  work  of 
Thomas  Stothard  to  the  copper-plate,  and  of  his  efforts 
in  this  direction  none  was  more  successful  than  the 
delightful  print.  Sweet  Poll  of  Plymouth,  which  receives 
its  title  from  an  old  eighteenth-century  ballad.      Readers 
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desirous  of  reatling  the 
ballad  will  find  it  m  full 
in  ^il•^.  Fiank.ius  w,.rk, 
E  igh  tcenth-Century 
Colour-Prints. 

The  pair  of  subjects  by 
\V.  Ward,  after  Ceorgc 
Morland,  Juvenile  Navi- 
gators and  Blind  Mans 
Buff,  are  reproduced  from 
coloured  proofs  of  the 
well-known  set  of  four 
iiuv/ntints.  the  remaining 
I « 1 1,  L  'Inldren  Birdnesting 
and  Children  Nutting, 
being  reserxed  for  our 
next  number. 

Grief,  by  Jean  Baptiste 
(Ireuze,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  examplesof  this 
master's  work  in  the  Wal- 
lace collection.  Cata- 
logued as  a  Study  of  Grief, 
it  is  more  than  probably 
L'Anxiete  Plaintive, 
bought  by  Lord  Hertford 
at  the  Za chary  sale  at 
Christie's  in  1845  for 
^^204  15s.  In  Martin  and 
Masson's  Catalogue  rai- 
sonnt',  however,  we  learn 
that  Lord  Hertford 
bought  a  picture  called 
L'Anxietc  Plaintive  at 
the  "  Loke"  sale  in  1849 
for  4,895  francs. 

The  pleasing  portrait  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  Burrell 
as  a  Child  is  an  interesting  example  of  that  talented 
artist,  John  Downnian,  specimens  of  whose  work  have 
so  frequently  figured  in  these  pages.  Beneath  the  draw- 
ing, in  contemporary  writing — possibly  that  of  the  painter 
—one  finds  the  following  inscription:  "The  Hon'''  Peter 
Robert  Burrell,  1784.  Orig'  Study  for  a  Whole  length, 
playing  with  a  Toy  on  the  Floor.  He  was  the  first 
Child  of  Sir  Peter  Burrell  and  Lady  Willoughby.  Present 
his  Grandmother  the  Duchess  of  .\ncaster  and  his  aunt, 
Lady  Charlotte  Bertie." 
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Works  by 
Matthew  Ma 


Matthew  Maris  was  a  great  painter,  but  in  the  rine 
memorial  exhibition  of  his  works  shown  at  the  French 
<",aliery(i2o,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.i),  the 
technical  beauty  of  the  art  appeals 
less  to  one  than  the  imaginative 
outlook  of  the  artist.  For  Maris  was  a  seer  of  visions 
and  dreamer  of  dreams  ;  he  had  looked  out  through  the 
magic  casements  and  caught  glimpses  of  perilous  seas 
and  faery-lands  forlorn — tantalising  glimpses,  vague  and 
blurred,  haunting  him  like  a  vision  and  more  and  more 
occupying  his 
thoughts,  until 
in  the  end  he 
ceased  to  find 
artistic  motives 
from  the  world 
of  actuality,  and 
sought  solely  to 
put  upon  can\as 
irhages  from 
his  world  of 
fancy.  There  is 
a  hint  of  this 
even  in  his 
earlier  pictures, 
for  alwaj'S  there 
appears  some- 
thing lying  be- 
hind them,  sug- 
gestions  not 
conveyed  in  the 
actual  forms  and 
colours  visible 
upon  the  can- 
vas, yet  subtly 
affecting  the 
spectator,  like 
the  murmur  of 
water  rippling 
along  an  unseen 
brook  or  snat- 
ches of  distant 
music  thrill- 
ing through 
the  gathering 
shades  of  night. 


Perhaps  the  solemnity  of  the  painter's  manner  accounts 
partly  for  this,  for  all  the  themes  of  Maris  taken  from 
actual  life  are  imbued  with  a  solemnity  not  of  sorrow, 
but  sweet,  tranquil  and  beautiful,  like  the  solemnity  ol 
some  vast  cathedral  aisle,  suffused  with  tender  coloured 
light  falling  from  great  traceried  windows,  while  the 
distant  chords  of  the  organ  and  the  bell-like  notes  of 
the  choristers  swell  softly  through  the  air.  The  earliest 
work  of  Maris  in  the  gallery,  the  Head  of  a  Young 
Girl,  painted  when  he  was  eighteen,  is  characterised  by 
this  trait.  The 
colour  is  limpid 
and  sedate ;  the 
beauty  of  the 
model  is  ren- 
dered with  none 
of  the  joyous- 
ness  of  youth, 
but  is  grave  and 


tere. 


tha 


tor  a  picture  ot 
the  Madonna 
in  her  girlhood. 
.Something  of 
the  feeling 
doubtless  origi- 
nates  in  the 


Highly  linished 
without  being 
lalxiurcd,  mark- 
ed by  perfect 
draughtsman- 
ship and  colour 
that  is  always 
lu  m  i  nous  but 
never  garish,  it 
p  r  o  d  u  c  e  s  a  n 
effect  of  balance 
a  n  d    complete- 


ness  that   is   ai 

once   t  r  a  n  k\  u  i 

and  impressive. 
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be  ascribed  to  the  personality  of  Maris  than  to  his 
technique — the  latter  changed,  but  the  former  remained 
constant — and  this  personality  reveals  itself  in  his  work 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  most  other  artists  is 
revealed  in  theirs.  An  essential  part  of  his  nature  was  a 
certain  aloofness  from  the  every-day  concerns  of  actual 
life,  and  this  aloofness  is  reflected  in  his  pictures.  Even 
the  cle\-er,  vigorous  study  of  An  Italian  Girl,  obviously 
painted  direct  from  nature,  and  handled  with  an  ease, 
directness,  and  swiftness  not  excelled  by  Sargent,  shows 
traces  of  it.  The  girl's  expression  is  remote  and  passion- 
less ;  whatever  her  thoughts,  they  are  neither  concerned 
with  the  painter  nor  her  own  immediate  occupation.  The 
Old  Spinner  and  The  Young  Cook  exemplify  the  same 
feeling.  The  latter  shows  a  girl  dressed  in  garb  appro- 
priate to  her  office,  surrounded  by  kitchen  utensils,  busied 
with  her  work.  She  looks  neither  particularly  beautiful 
nor  distinguished,  and  yet  her  face  is  marked  by  an 
arresting  expression,  rapt  and  enigmatical,  hardly  to  be 
associated  with  the  vocation  of  cook-maid.  One  would  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  this  white-faced  slip  of  a  girl  was  a 
disguised  princess,  or  the  old  woman  industriously  plying 
her  wheel,  a  fairy  godmother,  or  Sibyl  weaving  the  threads 
of  destiny.  These  surmises  are  helped  by  the  magic  of 
Maris's  colour  ;  it  transfigures  every  object  depicted  with 
rare  beauty,  so  that  the  servant's  gown  and  apron  become 
more  precious  than  velvet  and  ermine,  and  the  spinner's 
humble  clothes  bloom  with  lustrous  yet  delicate  tones  not 
to  be  matched  in  royal  robes.  Perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful colouring  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  landscapes, 
The  Four  Mills  and  The  Outskirts  of  a  Town.  The 
mills  are  above  a  high,  steep  river-bank.  They  stand 
boldly  against  the  sky,  with  outlines  silhouetted  against 
the  tender  evening  glow.  The  scene  is  imbued  with  a 
solemn  tranquillity  ;  man  and  nature  seem  to  be  at  rest, 
and  the  landscape  is  as  still  as  the  waters  of  a  deep  land- 
locked pool  on  a  windless  day.  The  canvas  glows  with 
colour,  but  there  are  no  garish  or  strongly  accented  tones  ; 
only  a  few  tender  reds  and  greens,  and  infinite  gradations 
of  lustrous  greys  and  browns  deepening  into  black  where 
the  square  forms  of  the  mills  break  the  pale  yellow  and 
orange  of  the  sky.  But  the  colour  seems  not  composed 
of  pigment,  but  has  a  gem-like  depth  and  lustre,  and  this 
quality  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  Outskirts  of  a  Town, 
painted  in  1872.  The  composition  of  this  is  bald  in  its 
simpUcity  ;  a  section  of  grey-walled  town,  directly  facing 
the  spectator,  its  red  roofs  making  an  uneven  line  against 
the  sky,  crowns  the  steep  bank  of  a  placid  river.  The 
atmosphere  is  lambent  with  late  afternoon  sunlight,  and 
the  stillness  is  profound.  Looking  at  this  picture  enables 
one  to  realise  the  vision  of  the  prophets  when  they  saw  the 
New  Jerusalem  with  its  walls  built  up  with  precious  stones, 
for  nowhere  else  in  the  works  of  man  or  of  nature  does 
one  seem  to  see  such  dulcet  melody  of  tone,  such  tender, 
lustrous  gleams  of  colour,  as  in  the  banks  and  walls  of 
that  city  of  mystery  and  silence — a  silence  not  of  desolation 
or  sorrow,  but  of  tranquillity  and  rest.  The  scene  is 
probably  taken  from  nature  ;  but  to  the  painter's  vision 
fact  was  less  real  than  fancy.  He  transfigures  it,  im- 
bues it  with  spiritual  suggestion  ;  and  this  dream-like  city, 


slumbrous  with  calm,  its  sun-warmed  walls  veiling  its 
mysteries  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  might  well  be  the 
City  of  Rest  where  all  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  shall 
repair.  Down  below  on  the  sleeping  water  a  boatman  is 
in  waiting  to  take  them  across  the  river. 

In  the  second  phase  of  Maris's  art  he  sought  to  give 
concrete  expression  to  his  fancies,  and  his  pictures  in  this 
vein  are  more  animated  and  joyous,  more  decided  in  their 
coloration,  as  though  he  found  in  the  realm  of  romance 
more  tangible  realities  than  in  actual  life.  The  old  fairy- 
tales furnish  him  with  suggestions,  and  he  embodies  them 
in  beautiful  form,  picturing  princes  and  peasant  girls 
wandering  about  among  the  pastoral  landscapes  and 
romantic  interiors  of  Arcadia.  Such  pictures  as  He  is 
Coming,  painted  in  1874,  showing  a  beautiful  girl  in  a 
peasant's  cottage  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  seen 
in  the  distance,  through  the  open  door,  or  The  Squirrels 
in  the  trees,  beneath  which  a  young  man  and  maid  are 
disporting  themselves,  are  blithe  in  their  colour,  their 
easy  and  vivacious  execution  and  spring-like  atmosphere  ; 
but  Maris  in  his  last  stage  passed  on  beyond  these  realms 
of  faery  into  the  nether  world,  where  colour  ceases  and 
the  forms  are  phantom,  without  being  or  actuality.  This 
world  casts  its  shadow  over  the  conceptions  of  most  of  his 
later  pictures.  For  the  most  part  they  become  mono- 
chromatic, sometimes  light  tones  predominating,  as  in 
the  beautiful  Interior  of  a  Cathedral  by  Moonlight,  where 
the  vastness  of  the  high-arched  aisle  is  suggested  rather 
than  defined  in  subtly  modified  tones  of  white,  not  falling 
in  their  lowest  key  beyond  a  delicate  tender  grey.  But 
generally  these  monochromatic  pictures  are  dark ;  from 
their  tenebrous  backgrounds  loom  out  forms  of  figures 
and  objects  as  unsubstantial  and  impalpable  as  the  shades 
who  partook  of  Ulysses'  offering  on  the  shores  of  the 
Styx,  or  the  spirits  blown  about  in  the  second  circle  of 
Dante's  Hell.  Some  of  the  figures  are  wrapped  about 
in  darkness,  their  forms  vaguely  discernible,  as  in  the 
trio  from  the  artist's  studio,  called  Grief  and  two  figure 
subjects  ;  but  in  others  the  figures  are  painted  in  in  w^hite, 
and,  though  slightly  handled,  are  wonderfully  suggestive 
and  conceived  with  great  dramatic  force.  Perhaps  the 
latter  reaches  its  fullest  height  in  the  picture  called 
Fantasy,  where  a  pair  of  lovers,  clinging  close  together, 
stand  in  front  of  abysmal  gloom.  The  work  may  be  only 
an  uncompleted  design  by  the  artist,  but  so  satisfying  is 
it  in  its  present  state,  so  powerful  in  its  suggestion,  that 
one  would  fain  read  more  into  it  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. It  might  serve  for  Porphyo  and  Madeline  gliding- 
like  phantoms  into  the  black  night,  or  Paola  and  Fran- 
cesco in  the  nether  darkness  ;  but  whatever  the  painter's 
intentions,  he  imprinted  the  figures  with  the  hand  of 
romance  and  mystery,  and  they  pass  into  the  Cimmerian 
void  a  strangely  impressive  pair,  lingering  long  in  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours 

The  one  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  shows  a  slight  falling 
away  from  the  standard  set  by  its  immediate  predeces- 
sors.   There  isa-larger  proportion  of  small  drawings  and 
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sketches,  and  several  important  members  are  unrepre- 
sented. Yet,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  display  is  highly 
interesting,  and  there  is  no  periodical  exhibition  in  the 
country  where  the  general  quality  of  the  works  on  view  is 
more  consistently  maintained.  One  source  of  strength  to 
the  Society  is  that  they  have  never  viewed  with  disfavour 
drawings  possessing  a  literary  as  well  as  an  artistic  interest. 
Those  of  Mr.  R.  Annan  Bell  are  an  instance  in  point. 
Of  his  examples  in  the  present  exhibition,  only  a  minority 
are  directly  concerned  with  the  retailing  of  anecdote  or 
history,  but  each  one  possesses  an  attraction  not  altogether 
dependent  upon  arrangement  of  form  and  colour,  and 
the  emotion  they  arouse  is  not  wholly  sensuous,  but  also 
possesses  an  intellectual  and  sentimental  basis.  His 
Spring  Revel,  a  sketch  for  the  picture  in  this  year's 
.\cademy,  owes  something  of  its  charm  to  the  thoughts 
it  arouses  of  the  full  and  sumptuous  life  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  ;  his  Confidences  subtly  suggests  a  whole  era 
of  romance.  The  subject  is  simple— a  couple  of  girls  talk- 
ing together,  standing  in  the  corner  of  a  room  backed  by 
dark  shadows.  Their  costumes  suggest  medievalism, 
but  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  allot  them  to  any 
particular  time  or  place.  It  is  not,  however,  a  costume 
picture ;  its  attraction  is  in  the  sustained  strength  of  its 
colour  and  the  dramatic  intensity  of  its  utterance.  An 
atmosphere  of  mystery  envelops  the  scene  ;  the  light  falls 


full  on  the  two 'figures  and  on  a  deep  blue  curtam  mime- 
diately  behind  them.  One  of  them  has  a  black  cloak 
carelessly  thrown  over  her  white  drapery,  as  though  she 
has  come  in  haste  with  some  vital  tidings,  and  the  faces 
of  both  look  wan  and  pale  in  the  lamp-light,  accented  by 
the  dark  shadows  beyond  the  curtain,  which  seem  to  gi\e 
a  hint, of  unknown  yet  encompassing  perils.  Now,  the 
first  attraction  of  the  picture  is  purely  sensuous  ;  the  eye 
is  gratified  with  the  rich  tones  of  the  blue,  the  lustrous 
quality  of  the  blacks  and  whites,  and  the  poignant 
contrast  enforced  by  their  juxtaposition.  But  the  mind 
demands  something  more  than  this,  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  a  sensuous  enjoyment,  and  a  painting  to  be  a 
picture  and  not  a  mere  piece  of  decoration  must  afford 
hints  to  the  imagination.  Mr.  Bell's  drawing,  by  its 
sa\  our  of  media-valism  and  its  romantic  feelin^f,  insensibly 
suggests  to  the  spectator  reminiscences  of  .Arthurian 
legend,  of  poems  by  Keats  and  Tennyson,  of  old-world 
stories  of  chivalry  and  passion,  and  so  adds  to  its  attrac- 
tions a  fascination  and  interest  not  primarily  belonging  to 
it.  His  two  sketches  for  The  Marriage  at  Cana,  if  painted 
some  centuries  earlier,  when  the  theme  was  still  unhack- 
nevcd,  might  have  been  imbued  with  even  more  vital 
feeling,  but  the  numerous  generations  of  artists  illustrating 
Scripture  have  largely  deprived  it  of  novelty.  Unless  on 
rare  occasions,  when  the  painter  becomes  so  impressed 
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with  a  subject  that  it  comes  to  him  with  a  sense  of  absokite 
freshness,  he  must  to  a  certain  extent  conventionahse  his 
version  of  it.  l\Ir.  Bell's  sketches  fulfil  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  They  are  dignified  in  treatment  and 
marked  by  reverential  feeling.  Though  containing  many 
figures,  their  composition  is  neither  crowded  nor  confused, 
while  their  colour  is  harmonious  and  well  sustained.  Mr. 
F.  Cayley  Robinson  shares  with  Mr.  Bell  the  power  of 
elevating  a  serious  theme  above  the  region  of  anecdotal 
painting.  He  does  this  by  investing  his  work  with  a 
remoteness  from  actual  life,  attained  through  his  mystic 
outlook  and  a  dignified  austerity  in  his  employment  of 
form  and  colour.  His  Rachael  and  her  flock  may  be 
described  as  a  harmony  in  blue  and  white,  atmospheric 
in  quality  and  singularly  pure  in  tone — a  beautiful  draw- 
ing, but  not  realised  with  sufficient  intimacy  to  grip  the 
spectator.  A  somewhat  similar  failing  affects  the  work  of 
Mr.  Charles  Sims.  His  art  is  becoming  too  learned  ;  he 
has  discarded  his  former  manner  in  favour  of  conventions 
adapted  from  painters  of  the  earlier  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  co-ordinating  these  borrow- 
ings with  the  natural  trend  of  his  talents.  His  Stork  that 
brought  the  Olive  Bra?ich,  an  allegory  on  marriage,  is 
distinguished  by  a  naive  primitivism  cleverly  assumed, 
yet  not  sufficiently  spontaneous  to  be  convincing.  His 
Paraphrase  is  better  in  this  respect,  because  more  purely 
intellectual  in  its  appeal.  The  theme,  a  group  of  the 
Three  Graces,  is  suggested  by  Botticelli's  Primavera, 
the  figures  being  arranged  with  greater  statuesque  feel- 
ing ithan  in  his  version,  while  the  handling  is  that  of 
a  fresco.  The  drawing  attracts  by  the  fineness  of  its 
accomplishment,  but  this  attraction  might  have  been 
increased  had  its  treatment  been  less  restrained.  The 
figures  are  finely  drawn,  but  the  flesh-tones  are  suggested 
rather  than  expressed,  and  their  want  of  close  resemblance 
to  the  hues  of  life  has  been  purposely  accentuated  by  the 
introduction  of  a  dull-red  background,  robbing  them  of 
their  w^armth.  The  work  suggests  a  design  for  a  large 
decorative  panel,  and  would  improve  in  reproduction  on 
an  enhanced  scale.  In  The  Young  Duchess  Mr.  F. 
Cadogan  Cowper  follows  precisely  opposite  principles  to 
those  of  Mr.  Sims  ;  all  that  colour  can  do  and  the  faithful 
rendering  of  rich  textures  and  attractive  flesh-tones  is 
employed  to  embellish  the  work.  It  attains  an  excellence 
unsatisfying  because  the  outcome  of  technical  skill  rather 
than  feeling.  Thcl  haughtiness  of  the  duchess,  as  exem- 
plified in  her  arched  neck,  turned-up  chin,  and  proud 
expression,  is  exaggerated  and  theatrical.  A  great  lady 
might  be  equally  arrogant,  but  she  would  not  show  such 
conscious  pride  in  asserting  her  position  ;  she  would  take 
it  as  being  assured  without  effort  on  her  part.  Among 
other  attractive  figure  pieces  is  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham's 
Gnomes,  marked  by  his  usual  quaint  fancy  and  accom- 
plished and  delicate  workmanship  ;  and  M  r.  James  Patter- 
son's The  Red  Frock  is  a  truthful  study,  easily  and 
vigorously  handled. 

Turning  to  the  land  and  sea-scapes,  one  is  not  conscious 
of  anything  decidedly  new  or  startling,  the  most  attractive 
works  being  by  artists  of  well-established  reputation, 
painting  in  their  accustomed  manner.    A  solitary  example 


—  Wild  Weather— hy  t\\^  late  Mr.  C.  Napier  Hemy  bears 
testimony  that  right  to  the  end  of  his  career  his  skill  with 
eye  and  hand  remained  unimpaired.  It  shows  with  fine 
vigour  a  couple  of  fishing  boats  amid  grey  channel  seas, 
their  form  and  movement,  and  those  of  the  boisterous  and 
heaving  waters.  Mr.  Robert  Little,  in  A  Prohibited 
Area,  gives  a  more  distant  view  of  the  sea,  under  a  calm 
and  gracious  aspect.  A  wet  stretch  of  sand  luminous  with 
reflected  light,  a  vista  of  still  sea  beyond,  and  a  cloudy 
but  sunlit  sky  above,  form  the  ingredients  of  an  atmos- 
pheric work  rendered  in  sympathetic  colour  and  poetical 
feeling.  In  A  Broken  Fence  Mr.  W.  Eyre  Walker  revels 
in  June  sunlight  and  the  bright,  fresh  greens  of  a  south- 
country  landscape.  The  handling  is  crisp  and  adequate, 
but  the  great  charm  of  the  work  is  its  frank  joyousness. 
Less  enlivening  is  Mr.  H.  Hughes-Stanton's  The  Cader 
Range,  with  Tal-y-Thin  Lake,  the  purples  and  deep 
greys  of  a  cloudy  day  making  the  landscape  low-toned 
and  sombre.  Though  invested  with  largeness  and  dignity, 
the  landscape  is  not  one  of  the  artist's  most  striking  works, 
the  colour  being  a  little  monotonous  and  the  handling  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  woolliness.  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow's 
half-dozen  works  are  characterised  by  his  usual  pleasant 
coloration  and  tranquil  feeling.  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  too, 
has  nothing  fresh  to  say,  yet  what  he  says  is  told  ver)- 
charmingly,  and  perhaps  even  more  successfully  than  of 
yore.  His  Grange  Garden  is  noteworthy  for  the  pure 
cerulean  blue  of  the  sky,  a  colour  often  seen  in  nature, 
but  rarely  shown  in  large  masses  pictorially.  Foiled  by 
the  positive  whites  of  the  clouds  and  the  greens  of  the 
vegetation,  the  blue  has  been  brought  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  the  whole  eff'ect 
is  both  attractive  and  true  to  nature. 

Though   Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  the  president  of  the 

Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  was  not  represented  in 

its  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth  exhi- 

The  Royal  ^j^-^^^  ^^  ^^^  Suffolk  Street  Galleries, 


Society  of 
British  Artists 


his  influence  was  strongly  —  perhaps 
too  strongly — visible.  For  Mr.  Hran- 
gwyn's  art  is  deceptive  ;  his  ability  to  simplify  without 
losing  his  grip  of  essentials  and  the  fluency  and  certainty 
of  his  execution  make  his  work  appear  easy  of  imitation. 
But  Mr.  Brangwyn  knows  what  to  put  in  as  well  as  what 
to  lea\e  out,  and  those  who  follow  his  methods  without 
first  assimilating  his  principles  are  apt  to  parody  his 
mannerisms  without  attaining  either  his  breadth  of  feel- 
ing or  splendour  of  colour.  Of  his  direct  followers 
represented,  Mr.  Chuji  Kurihara,  in  \\\sHigh  Water,  most 
closely  approached  the  master.  His  success,  however, 
was  the  outcome  of  close  imitation,  so  that  the  picture — 
a  bridge  scene,  rich  and  sumptuous  in  tone,  though  oxer- 
crowded  and  confused— might  have  been  by  Mr.  Bran- 
gw)-n  himself  in  one  of  his  less  happ>-  moments.  The 
Soldier's  Canteen  of  Mr.  Reginald  Higgins  might  be 
described  as  a  stencil  pattern,  all  the  figures  and  objects 
depicted  being  set  down  in  flat  laj-ers  of  paint  entirely 
without  modulation  of  tone.  The  colour,  though  garish, 
was  not  unpleasing,  and  had  the  artist  arranged  his  pat- 
terning so  as  to  keep  the  figures  more  distinct  from  the 
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objects 
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piece  of  decoration 
suitable  for  a  tea- 
room.     But  works 
of  this  character 
are  not  pictures, 
and  should  not  be 
shown    in    close 
proximity  to  them, 
as  the  latter  inevi- 
tably suffer.  Mr.L. 
Hogarth's   War 
Workers,  a  delicate 
work  largely  exe- 
cuted in  tender 
whites  and  pinks, 
was  quite  killed  by 
its  juxtaposition 
with  its  strident 
neighbour,  and 
though  the  Dyffii'ys 
of  Mr.  Christopher 
held   its  own,    this 
was  an    unusually- 
strong  effect  carried 
out  in  deep,    full 
blues,  sun-warmed 
russets,    and   other 
rich   tones.     Miss 
Dorothea  Sharp  is 
among  the  few  who  have  profited  by  suggestions  afforded 
by  post-impressionism  without  adopting  either  its  exaggera- 
tions or  even  less  pardonable  eccentricities.      Both  her 
Daisy  Land  and  Shritnps  were  effects  of  bright  colours 
in  vivid  sunlight,  harmonised  without  the  introduction  of 
any  strong  shadows.     The   latter,  a  picture  of  a  lively 
group  of  children  enjoying  themselves  on  a  beach,  was 
the  more  successful  as  affording  the  more  poignant  and 
strongly  accented  colour-scheme.      Mr.  Fred.  F.  Foottet 
still  pursued  his  own  curious  convention  in  Italy,  Vincig- 
liata,  producing  a  landscape,  well  arranged  and  harmonic 
in  tone,  but  appearing  rather  as  if  it  had  been  worked  in 
Berlin  wool  than  painted  in  oil.    Mr.  Leonard  Richmond, 
on  the  other  hand,  fails  to  get  sufficient  quality  into  his 
paint,  and  his  nobly  designed  landscape.  In  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  was  marred  b)-  a  crudit\-  of  handling  and  a  want  of 
subtlety  in  tone  that  prevented  its  dignified  arrangement, 
largeness  of  conception,  and  striking  colour-scheme  from 
being  thoroughly  enjoyed.     Folding;  the  Flock,  b)'  John 
Lockhead,  wasan  attracti\e,  sweet-toned  cabinet  picture, 
recalling  in  its  outlook  and  feeling  the  idyllic  sentiment 
of  Mason  and  Walker.     A  larger  canvas,  The  Picnic,  by 
H.  Charles  Clifford,  gave  a  pleasantly  naturalistic  tran- 
script of  woodland  scenery.    Mr.  John  Muirhead,  too,  was 
naturalistic  in  his  picture  of  The  Village  of  Wyton  from 
Houghton  Hill,  showing  a  typical  English  scene  realised 
in  good  colour  with  appreciative  sincerity.      .Mr.  Charles 
Ince  is   more  romantic  in  his  outlook,  seeing  his  land- 
scapes with  less  detail  and  greater  feeling  for  atmosjihere. 


1 1  is  Fen  Village  is 
a  typical  example  of 
his  woi'k,  delicate 
in  tone  and  handled 
with  considerable 
refinement.  .Mr. 
Claude  K.  Barry's 
Winter  of  the 
World,  showing  an 
old  battle-ground 
covered  with  count- 
less crosses  erected 
to  the  fallen,  though 
atmospheric,  is  too 
monotonous  in  tone 
and  mechanical  in 
e.xecution  to  awak- 
en the  spectator's 
sympathies.  The 
same  idea  has  al- 
ready been  trans- 
ferred to  canvas 
several  times  by 
different  artists,and 
.Mr.  Barry's  render- 
ing adds  no  fresh 
thought  to  the 
versions  already 
shown.  .V  clever 
crayon  portrait  of 
W.  T.  M.  Hawkes- 
worth,  Esq.,  R.B.A.,  well  characterised  and  fluently 
handled,  is  by  .Mr.  Cyril  Roberts;  while  among  other 
figure  subjects  that  maybe  noted  are  Mr.  Joshua  Smith's 
graceful  and  well-drawn  Rosebud  of  Womanhood,  and  his 
delicate  study  from  the  nude,  entitled  Disillusion.  Other 
effective  landscapes  include  Mr.  C.  .\.  Hunt's  original 
and  imaginative  Crusader's  Castle,  Mr.  J.  Littlejohn's 
powerful  DartmoorTorrent,  and  Mr. .•\..  C.  ( '.ould's Exmoor 
Road  J  while  a  well-drawn  and  conscientous  study  oi  Boats, 
in  sunlight,  by  Mr.  Krnest  \V.  Haslehurst, deserves  notice. 


JOLLECrlON 


The  Royal 

Society  of  Minia- 
ture Painters 


The  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  made  a  fresh 
departure  this  year  by  joining  forces  with  the  Portrait 
Paintersat  the  C.rafton  Gallery.  The 
combination  turned  out  a  thorough 
success.  The  hanging  committee  of 
the  Society  wisely  decided  not  to  risk 
direct  competition  with  the  larger  works  by  hanging  the 
miniatures  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  but  arranged  them 
instead  in  a  series  of  admirably  designed  screens,  fixed 
exactly  at  the  right  height  and  angle  for  the  eye.  .N'ot 
over-crowded  and  grouped  together,  with  full  regard  for 
the  colour  and  tone  of  each  work,  a  collection  of  minia- 
tures has  rarely  been  shown  to  better  advantage.  The 
president,  Mr.  .Mwyn  Williams,  was  not  represented  this 
year,  but  both  the  vice-presidents,  Miss  X.  Hepburn- 
Kdmunds  and  .Miss  Florence  White,  were  seen  to  ad\an- 
tage.  Of  the  former's  eight  examples,  the  portraits  of 
children  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting.      Orine,  son 
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of  Captain  Ashion,  D.S.O.,  was  an  attractive  portrait  of 
a  sturdy,  chubby-faced  little  boy,  and  that  of  Amalia, 
daughter  of  Stephen  C.  Demetriadi,  was  equally  charm- 
ing- ;  Marjorie  and  Horace,  daughter  and  son  of  Philip 
Dawson,  Esq.,  were  another  good  pair,  with  which  might 
be  bracketed  the  portrait  of  Myrtle,  daughter  of  Lady 
Dobell  and  of  the  late  Captain  F.  L.  Campbell,  R.  N.  I  n 
both  these  and  her  other  works  Miss  Hepburn-Edmunds 
combined  high  finish  with  considerable  freedom  of  hand- 
ling and  clean,  crisp  brushwork.  Miss  Florence  White 
contributed  only  two  examples— a  sympathetic  rendering 
of  A  Mother  and  Child  and  a  well-posed  portrait  of  Miss 
A.  J.  Arnold,  both  of  which  were  delicate  in  their  colora- 
tion and  original  in  their  treatment.  An  artist  whose  work 
always  shows  remarkable  breadth  for  miniature  painting 
is  Miss  Bess  Norriss,  represented  at  the  exhibition  by 
a  trio  of  portraits,  of  which  her  somewhat  unflattering 
representation  of  herself  showed  great  vigour  and  certainty 
of  handling.  The  portrait  of  Miss  Muriel  Atherton  was 
equally  good,  but  that  of  The  Right  Honble.  Andrew 
Fisher,  High  Commissioner  of  Australia,  if  dignified  and 
pleasing,  was  less  spontaneous,  dood  work  was  contri- 
buted by  Miss  E.  M.  Willis,  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Thomson, 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Rosalie  M.  Emslie.  MissCarlotta  Now- 
lan's  The  Flowers  that  bloom  in  the  Spring,  a  truthful 
and  attractive  portrait  of  a  young  girl  in  green,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  high  quality  of  its  workmanship  and 
the  feeling  of  completeness— perhaps  over-completeness 
—with  which  the  artist  had  invested  the  work.  A  complete 
contrast  to  this  in  style  and  treatment  was  Mr.  W.  Otway 
Cannell's  breezy  self-portrait,  a  well-modelled  and  highly 
characterised  head,  set  down  without  apparent  effort  and 
left  with  the  appearance  of  a  spontaneous  sketch,  yet 
adequately  conveying  all  the  essentials.  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Hinchley  showed  good  colour  in  her  attractive  portrait  of 
Master  Alexander  Chinnery  Haldane,  and  Miss  Molly 
Power  w^as  very  happy  in  her  unsophisticated  sketch  of 
Mamie,  a  chubby  little  baby,  whose  likeness  is  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Brentford  Day  Nursery.  The  same 
artist's  Mother  and  Child  vols  a  delightful  little  idyll,  ex- 
pressed in  refined  and  delicate  colour.  The  last  attribute 
may  also  characterise  Miss  Dorothy  P.  Ward's  pleasing 
Study  of  a  girl,  and  Mrs.  G.  K.  Bell's  Daphne— 3.  portrait 
of  a  child  nursing  a  doll.  Miss  Myra  E.  Luxmore's  il/wj 
Stewart — her  solitary  example — showed  her  usual  finished 
execution  and  attractive  colour.  Turning  to  the  fancy 
subjects,  one  may  note  Miss  Dora  Webb's  dainty  On  the 
Rat's  Back  I  do  fly  after  Summer  Merrily ,  and  \\tx  British 
Doll  Maker  at  Work,  a  highly  wrought  study  executed 
with  Pre-Raphaelite  fidelityand  minuteness.  Mr.  Charles 
Spencelayh's  Greenwich  Time,  a  picture  of  an  old  man  ad- 
justing his  clock,  was  characterised  by  similar  traits,  while 
fine  drawing  and  modelling  distinguished  Miss  May  Mal- 
burn's  two  graceful  nude  studies,  A  Child  of  the  Sea  and 
an  illustration  to  Shelley's  Cloud.  The  latter  would  have 
gained  had  it  been  painted  on  a  larger  ivory,  for  the  figure 
was  somewhat  large  for  its  environment.  A  well-modelled 
and  designed  Bronze  Portrait  Plaque  was  contributed  by 
.Second- Lieut.  Cecil  Thomas,  and  some  effective  illumi- 
nations bv  Miss  S.\".  M.  Kimbcrand  Miss  L.M.  Partridge. 


Specimens  of  drinking  vessels  with  "  trailed  "  decora- 
tion are  now  exceedingly  scarce,  and  as  probably  these 
were  made  for  display  rather  than 
Early  English  ^^^^^  .^  .^  unlikely  that  there  was  ever 
a  plentiful  supply  of  them.  They  rank 
amongst  the  most  interesting  examples  of  Early  English 
glass,  and  date  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  two-handled  bowl  with  cover  here  illustrated 
is  a  fine  example  of  "  trailed  "  glass,  and  figures  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Cecil  Davis  (of  Weston-super-Mare),  whose 
temporary  address  whilst  serving  wath  H.M.  forces  is 
26,  St.  John's  Road,  Exeter,  where  the  above  piece  and 
several  remarkably  fine  examples  of  Waterford  sweet- 
meat glasses,  etc.,  can  at  present  be  seen. 


Recent  Sales 


A  SUCCESSFUL  sale  was  recently  held  by  Messrs. 
Hampton  &  Sons  at  "Gateacre  Grange,"  near  Liverpool, 

formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Andrew  B. 

Walker,  Bart.  Many  interesting  items 
were  offered,  notably  a  set  of  five  panels  of  early  seven- 
teenth-century Flemish  tapestry,  in  fine  preservation, 
which  realised  ^1,175  los.  Among  some  good  speci- 
mens of  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain,  a  pair  of 
vases,  iji  in.  high,  brought  £10^;  a  pair  of  blue  and 
white  vases,  18  in.  high,  ^31  los.  ;  and  a  pair  of  beaker 
vases,  I4in.,^37  i6s.  Ofsome  pieces  of  Chinese  enamelled 
porcelain,  two  vases  and  a  beaker  made  ^34  13s.  ;  five 
famille  rose  dishes,  i6f  in.  and  1 5  in.  high,  £iZ();a.  famille 
verte  oviform  vase,  decorated  with  figures,  2()\  in.  high, 
^35 1  5s. ;  and  another  similar  vase,  ^68  5s.  Two  Japanese 
ivory  groups  of  figures  went  for  £<)7  13s.  ;  a  collection  of 
70  Chinese  snuff-bottles  of  jade,  agate,  onyx,  etc. ,  ;^  1 4 1  15s.; 
and  an  empire  clock  and  pair  of  candelabra,  £().i,  los. 
.''imong  the  pictures,  a  pair  of  portraits  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Selsey,  by  Hoppner,  realised  ^378  ;  A  Summer 
Morjiing,  by  B.  W.  Leader,  21 J  in.  by  30  in.,  ;£  131  5s.  ; 
Changing  the  Pasture,  by  W.  Watson,  55Jt  in.  by 434  in., 
^126;  The  Oyster  Boats,  by  C.  Napier  Hemy,  ^84; 
St.  Malo,  by  W.  H.  Bond,  £iZ  15s.  ;  and  The  Quarrel, 
by  H.  Ten  Kate,  ^68  5s.  The  libraryrealised  good  prices, 
the  record  bid  being  for  Charles  James  .\pperley's  Life 
of  a  Sportsman,  by  Nimrod,  ist  edition,  £i,2,  is. 

A  number  of  notable  items  have  recently  been  sold  by 
Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  (Leicester  Square),  perhaps 
the  most  important  being  a  service  of  armorial  china, 
enamelled  with  the  arms  of  Copeland,  consisting  of  166 
pieces,  mostly  plates,  the  centres  enamelled  with  the 
arms  and  the  outer  borders  with  peonies.  It  comprised 
11  lots,  and  brought  ^380  ;  and  a  Nantgarw  plate  by 
Billingsley,  with  the  impressed  mark,  made  31  guineas  ; 
and  a  pair  of  Khang-he  cylindrical  bottles  80  guineas. 
At  another  sale  a  fine  point  de  France  flounce,  designed 
with  foliage  and  flowers,  3J  yards  long  and  22  inches  deep, 
sold  for  2 199  I  OS.  An  old  Italian  seventeenth-century 
tapestry  panel,  13  ft.  3  in.  by  7  ft.  4  in.,  was  knocked 
down  for  ^136  los.  Two  interesting  lots  were  a  collection 
of  79  watches,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century,  in  gold 
and  silver  cases  ;  and  another  of  1 1  original  Stuart  minia- 
tures in  contemporary  frames,  which  made  £'i\o  and 
^199  los.  respective])-.     In  the  middle  of  October  Messrs. 
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Puttick  &  Simpson  dispersed  a  portion  of  the  J.  Staats 
Forbes  collection  of  modern  pictures  and  drawings.  The 
158  lots  otifered  realised  just  short  of  ^^  1,700,  the  chief 
item  being  a  painting  by  Anton  Mauve  of  A  Bull  Calf, 
on  panel,  15  in.  by  i/Jin.,  100  guineas.  A  Street  Scene 
in  the  Hague,  by  J.  Bosboom,  12J  in.  by  i8Jin.,  went 
for  ^73  !os.  ;  Arc/titecture,  on  panel,  by  J.  B.  C.  Corot, 
6  in.  by  9  in.,  £^2  ■  Cattle  by  the  Sea,  by  J.  H.  L.  di- 
Haas,  23  in.  by  iSi  in.,  ^73  los.  ;  and  The  Prodigal  Son, 
crayon,  by  J.   F.   Millet,  24  in.  by  iSJ  in.,  /^jo  Ss. 

Thk  well-known  Belgian  artist,  Count  Jacques  de  La- 
laing,  whose  death  took  place  on  October  loth,  was  partU- 

English   bv   birth,    parentage,   and 
Count  Jacques  j        ^-        '    t-  •       i         j 

education,      i^orn    in    i.onclon    on 
de  Lalaing,  born        .,  ,  ,01  .1 

.,  ,      '  November   4th,    1859,    he  was   the 

Nov.  4th,  1859,  ,  .    ,  7  ,'     -  J     ,    ,   • 

,.    ,  „  ^        ,  third  son  of  the  Count  de  Lalaing, 

died  Oct.  ioth,i9i7  .      ,„  ,   ■        ,.   ,  ,     , 

a  retn-ed  ]5elgian  diplomatist,  and  of 

the  Countess  Lalaing,  nee  Miss  Julia  Vibart,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  J.  \'ibart,  of  the  English  Civil  Service,  and  .Miss  Jane 
Macnaughten.  In  his  youth  Count  Jacques  entered  the 
Britannia  as  a  naval  cadet,  but  owing  to  his  failure  to 
pass  the  final  mathematical  examination,  he  was  unable 
to  become  an  officer  of  the  British  Navy.  He  had,  how- 
ever, shown  a  talent  for  drawing,  winning  the  first  prize 
for  it  on  board  the  Dartmouth,  and  this  determined  his 
future  career.  Taking  up  art  as  a  profession,  he  studied 
in  Brussels  under  the  well-known  masters  Partaelo  and 
Callait.  He  early  won  distinction.  His  early  successes 
Avere  with  military  and  historical  themes.  His  picture  of 
a  Colonel  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Belgian  Hussars 
obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  Salon,  and  was  afterwards 
bought  by  the  Belgian  Government  for  the  (^hent  Museum. 
It  also  acquired  his  Prehistoric  Man,  now  at  Brussels, 
while  the  French  Ciovernment  bought  his  Prisoners  at 
War.  He  subsequently  took  up  portraiture,  painting 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  Brussels  society,  and 
occasionally  exhibiting  at  the  English  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  also  a  successful  sculptor,  being  equally  proficient 
with  the  chisel  as  the  brush.  Perhaps  his  most  note- 
worthy achiexement  in  this  metier  was  his  Waterloo 
Memorial  at  the  cemetery  near  Brussels,  unveiled  by  thf 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  design  was  selected  by 
Queen  \'ictoria  from  a  number  submitted  to  her  choice, 
without  any  clue  being  afforded  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
artists.  The  Count  was  made  a  honorary  K.C.M.C..  on 
the  unveiling  of  this  work.  There  are  a  number  of  statues 
by  him  in  both  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  while  his  large- 
triptych  in  the  Belgian  Senate  House  and  his  frescoes 
round  the  staircase  of  the  Brussels  Town  Hall  are  well 
known.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Count  Jacques 
was  one  of  the  devoted  band  of  workers  who  distributed 
soup  to  the  poor  of  Brussels,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Belgian  .\cademy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  a  Comni.inder  "f  the  ( )nler  of  Leopold. 

Philip  Berncy-Ficklin,  born  1849,  died  Nov.  1st,  1917 

In  our  last  month's  issue  there  ajjpearcd  an  interesting 
article  on  "Coronation  Mugs  and  Beakers,"  from  the  pen 


of  M  r.  Philip  Berney-Ficklin,  an  old  and  valued  contributor 
to  Thk  Connoisseur.  It  is  now  with  deep  regret  that 
we  ha\e  to  chronicle  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which 
took  place  with  tragic  suddenness  on  November  ist,  at  his 
residence,  Tasburgh  Hall,  near  Norwich.  Mr.  Berney- 
Ficklin,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  was  engaged  in 
shooting  when  he  was  struck  down  with  sudden  heart  fail- 
ure and  never  rallied.  He  was  a  man  of  widely  cultured 
tastes,  and,  though  fond  of  an  open-air  life  and  a  capital 
shot,  found  time  for  research  and  study  in  many  branches 
of  art  and  archaeology.  A  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  his 
native  county,  contributing  valuable  notes  to  the  later 
editions  of  Forley's  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  and 
writing  papers  on  local  history.  But  perhaps  he  was  most 
widely  known  as  an  enthusiastic  collector  and  student  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Stuart  dynasty,  on  which 
he  was  a  leading  authority.  The  affection  for  the  Stuart 
cause  was  born  in  him,  for  several  of  his  ancestors  had 
been  ardent  Royalists  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
and  his  interest  in  the  matter  was  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  his  wife,  daughter  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  (Glasgow, 
was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Scottish  family,  members 
of  whom  had  been  out  in  the  risings  of  17 15  and  1745. 
Mr.  Berney-Ficklin's  collection  of  Stuart  relics  included 
several  objects  of  unique  interest.  Most  precious  of  all 
was  the  undervest  of  sky-blue  silk  worn  by  Charles  1. 
at  the  time  of  his  execution,  and  still  stained  w^ith  his 
blood ;  while  scarcely  less  interesting  were  two  lockets 
and  a  ring  containing  some  of  the  king's  hair,  a  snufi"-box 
made  from  the  wood  of  his  scaffbld,  and  contemporary 
portraits  of  Prince  Charlie,  hero  of  the  "45i"  !'"d  '"^ 
father.  Prince  James.  Mr.  Berney-Ficklin  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  sons.  Major  H.  P.  M.  Berney-Ficklin  and  Captain 
.\.  T.  M.  Berney-Ficklin,  who  both  belong  to  the  Norfolk 
Regiment,  and  are  serving  with  distinction  at  the  front. 
The  former  has  won  both  the  Military  Cross  and  the 
Croix  de  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'llonncur. 

With  regard  to  the  articles  on  ''Old  linglish  Printed 
Cottons.'  I>\  Mr.  .Maclver  Percival,  which  have  appeared 
in  The  Connoisseur,  it  mav  be  in- 
Old  English  tercsting  to  remind  our  reader's  that  a 
Chintzes  and  „,,„,!,£,.  of  the  original  blocks,  with 
Cretonnes  ^^  |^.^|^  ^^^^  beautiful  fabrics  of  a  century 
back  were  printed,  are  still  in  existence.  Thus  Messrs. 
Mai^hall  and  Snelgrove  (\'erc  Street  and  Oxford  Street, 
W.  1  cin-  the  happy  possessors  of  the  blocks  used  by  the 
long -est. iblishcd  firm  of  Hindleys,  when  they  were  first 
])opularising  their  chintzes  and  cretonnes  in^this  country. 
For  some  time  past  they  have  been  utilising  these  in 
reproducing  in  facsimile  the  delightful  old  patterns  and 
materials  in  vogue  in  the  opening  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  this  way  providing  furnishing  fabrics  contem- 
poraneous in  design  and  colour  with  the  styles  of  furniture 
now  so  greatly  in  vogue.  The  coloration  of  the  originals 
is  exactly  matched,  so  that  now  one  has  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  chair-coverings  and  curtains  used  by  our 
great-grandfathers  in  their  pristine  brilliance,  and  thus 
l)ropcrly  appreciating  the  beauty  of  their  design. 


miiottmp3cifr^um 


^%^ 


"The   Hothams,"   by  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.         2  vols. 
(Herbert   Jenkins,  Ltd.       24s.  net.) 

The  records  of  an  English  family  enjoying  power  and 
place  for  many  generations,  frequenting  courts  and  camps 
and  mixin"  frceK  in  the  social  life  of  their  times,  are 
liound  to  contain  nian\-  items  of  interest,  and  to  throw 
\i\  id  sidelights  on  the  actions  of  more  celebrated  con- 
temporaries. Mr.  .Stirling's  account  of  the  Hothams  of 
Scarborough 
and  South  Dal- 
ton  affords  an 
admirable  in- 
stance o  f  this  ; 
he  has  made  a 
thoroughly  ju- 
dicious selection 
from  t  he  mine 
of  unpublished 
old  letters  and 
papers  at  his 
disposal,  and 
shows  us  the 
successive  gene- 
rations of  Hot- 


drudgery  of  referring  to  other  \\  orks  on  the  subjects.  ( )ne 
feature  ot  the  book  to  which  special  attention  should  be 
called,  is  the  series  of  twenty-eight  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  portraits  of  members  of  the  Hotham  family.  These 
begin  with  likenesses  of  John  Hotham  and  his  son.  Sir 
John,  Governor  of  Hull,  after  Cornelius  Janssen,  and  in- 
clude illustrations  of  works  by  Richardson,  Dance,  Stuart, 
Romney,  William  Chamberlain,  William  Hamilton,  and 
otherinteresting 
artists,  sev 
of  whom  are  still 
insufficienth- 
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Stirling  gives  a 
brief  account  of 
the  earlier  mem- 
bers of  the  fapi- 
ily,  his  chronicle 
may  be  said  to 
seriously  com- 
mence with  the 
story  of  Sir  John 
1 1  o  t  h  a  m,  t  h  (■ 
first  baronet, 
who  figures  in 
historyas  initiat- 
ing the  outbreak 
of  the  great 
Civil   War,    by 
closing  the  gates 
of  Hull  in  the 
t'ace  of  Charles  I. 
This  appears  to 
have  happened 
through    the 
king's  own  folly. 
He  distrusted 
Hotham,    and 
decided  to  su- 
persede  him   in 
the   g ove  mo r- 
ship  of  Hull. 
H  o  t  h  a  m's    re- 
sen  t  ment-'o  f 
Charles's  action 
induced  him  to 
side  with  the 
king's   oppo- 
nents in  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons, and  later 
on  to  deny  his  ladi   .     i     .  i  n  \  ' 

sovereign's  i  kom      u.f   "oih   m 

entranceintothe  great  aisenal  of  the  Xoith  LntoitunUeh 
for  himself.  Sir  John  was  b\  no  means  a  stalwart  Faiha- 
mentarian  ;  after  the  actual  struggle  had  commenced  his 
svmpathies  veered  round,  and  he  determined  to  secure 
Hull  for  the  Royalists.  His  failure  in  the  attempt  led  to 
his  execution  and  that  of  his  son  on  Tower  Hill.  Then- 
property  was  sequestered,  but  afterwards  restored  to  Sn- 
John's  namesake  and  grandson,  the  second  baronet.  This 
Hotham  took  a  stalwart  part  in  the  passingof  the  Test  Act 
of  1673,  bringing  upon  himself  the  stern  warning  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  he  had  best  remember  the  fate  of  his 
father  and  grandfather:  to  which  Hotham  aptly  retorted, 
that  he  was  unhappy  that  this  should  be  recalled,  because 
he  could  never  remember  it  without  thinking  of  the  death 
6f  the  duke's  father,  which  followed  so  soon.  The  acces- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne  banished  Hotham 
into  exile,  but  he  returned  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
onlv  to  die  from  a  chill  incurred  at  the  rejoicings  to  wel- 
come him  home  to  his  estate.  His  son,  the  third  Sir  John, 
onlv  enjoved  his  patrimony  for  a  cou|5le  of  years,  when 
he. 'too,  died.     The  estate  and  title  then  fell  to  Charles 


Hotham,  a  de- 
scendant of  the 
first   baronet. 
He  was  the  hero 
of  a  romantic 
love  match,  and 
in  his  private 
life  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  man 
of  d  e  s  pc  rate 
courage  and 
resolution.     A 
general   in  the 
Uritish  .-Vrmy, 
he  was  take  n 
prisoner  at  -M- 
nianzar,  and  re- 
turned home  to 
find  his  wife 
dead  and   his 
house  burnt 
down.     He  died 
in  1722,  and  was 
succeeded  by 
his   son   and 
namesake,  a  dis- 
tinguished dip- 
lomatist.    The 
httei   was  bent 
rs   Ambissidor 
Extraoi  din  n  \ 
to  the  Court  of 
berlin  to  ne^o 
1 1  i  t  e  the  m  u 
iitpts  of  the 
I  lime  of  W  Ut-^ 
to  the  Princess 
ot  Prussi  I     md 
ot  hei    biothei 
iiiERBr'RT'liNKU's)""    '    '  the    future 

Frederick  the  C, re  U  to  in  Ln^lish  princess  Ihestorv 
of  the  ne;,otiations  is  told  it  length,  ind  makes  interest- 
ing reading.  Even  in  those  days  Prussian  ministers  had 
established  a  reputation  for  utter  unscrupulousness,  and 
Hotham,  an  upright  and  honest  diplomatist,  was  worsted 
in  his  battle  with  the  "devil-diplomatists."  Sir  Charles 
Hotham,  the  eighth  baronet,  occupied  a  i)rominent  posi- 
tion in  Kni.lish  public  life,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of 
(ieorge  III.  He  was  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  that 
monarch,  and  might  have  been  appointed'Governor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  but,  perhaps,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, persuaded  the  king  to  appoint  his  brother  George 
in  his  stead.  With  the  strained  relations  continually 
existing  between  George  III.  and  his  son,  and  the 
extravagant  habits  of  the  latter,  the  position  was  an 
impossible  one,  and  he  ultimately  resigned  on  a  point  of 
honour.  Another  brother  was  John,  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
who  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy.  Other  distinguished 
Hothams  included  Admiral  Sir  William,  who  took  part 
in  the  War  of  American  Independence,  and  his  brotlicr 
Ke.aimont.  who  became  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  when 
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thirty-se\en.  With  him  the  baronetcy  became  merged 
in  the  higher  title  now  enjoyed  by  the  present  Lord 
Hotham.  In  the  correspondence  of  the  members  of  this 
historic  family  we  catch  intimate  glimpses  of  great  per- 
sonages and  events  and  the  social  life  of  their  day,  and 
though  in  places  the  book  might  have  been  judiciously 
curtailed,  it  makes  highly  interesting  reading. 

Not  the  least  important  of  that  band  of  seven  forming 
the    famous    I're-Raphaelite    brotherhood   was    Thomas 
Woolner,   sculptor  and  poet.     The 
"Thomas  Wool-      ^^^^  ^j^^j  [^^  worked  at  sculpture,  an 
"^'"'      '    ■'       ^  art  never  properly  understood  by  the 

Amy  Woolner  j.^.-^j^j^  ^xxhViQ,  has  caused  his  genius 

(Chapman  and  ,     ,  ■        ,        , ,  • 

J,     ,    J  to  be  less  appreciated  and  his  memory 

„      '      V  '  to  be  more  overlooked  than  those  of 

others  of  the  brotherhood  who  worked 
with  the  brush  instead  of  the  chisel.  One,  therefore,  feels 
a  peculiar  sense  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Amy  Woolner  for 
her  interesting  life  of  her  father,  that  enables  one  for  the 
first  time  to  appreciate  his  work  as  a  whole.  The  writer 
has  sedulously  kept  her  own  personality  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  biography  is  practically  composed  of 
extracts  from  the  artist's  diaries  and  copies  of  letters 
written  and  received  by  him,  strung  together  so  as  to  form 
a  connected  narrative.  This  makes  the  book  both  vivid 
and  intimate  ;  the  reader  feels  that,  instead  of  being  given 
a  second-hand  narrative,  he  is  placed  in  direct  touch  with 
the  poet-sculptor  and  his  circle.  The  latter  was  large, 
and  included  numerous  interesting  and  famous  people. 
When  a  boy  of  thirteen  Woolner  was  sent  to  study  under 
Behnes,  the  painter,  who  unfortunately  died  soon  after- 
wards. His  more  famous  brother,  William  Behnes,  the 
sculptor,  took  Woolner  as  a  pupil,  and  the  young  lad 
progressed  rapidly.  In  1842  he  entered  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Millais  was  a  fellow-pupil,  having 
preceded  him  there  by  two  years.  Rossetti  did  not  arrive 
until  1846,  and  Holman  Hunt  came  later.  Woolner  does 
not  seem  to  have  come  into  close  touch  with  the  others 
until  about  1847.  Portions  of  his  famous  poem,  "My 
Beautiful  Lady,"  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  The 
Germ  in  1850,  while  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  working 
hard  at  sculpture,  producing  several  models  of  fancy  sub- 
jects in  plaster,  and  later  on  a  series  of  portrait  medallions. 
Coventry  Patmore  sat  to  him  in  1849,  and  Tennyson  and 
Carlyle  in  1851.  Woolner  made  friends  of  all  three,  and 
interesting  letters  from  them  and  from  Rossetti  and  other 
exponents  of  the  i^re-Raphaelite  movement  early  make 
their  appearance.  .Sculpture  did  not  prove  remunerative 
work,  and  Woolner,  possessed  with  the  idea  of  making 
a  competence  so  as  to  free  himself  frnni  the  necessity  of 
fashioning"  his  art  to  meet  the  uhiiiis  of  iiniiitclligent 
patrons  or  conform  with  cphcnu-r.il  ta-.hi()ns,  set  off  in 
1852  for  the  .Australian  gold-diggings.  He  failed  in  his 
f|ucst  for  gold,  though  his  journal  shows  that  he  toiled 
assiduously  on  the  gold-fields  for  over  a  year.  His  visit  to 
.Australia  was  not  entirely  without  recompense,  for  before 
he  returned  home  in  July,  1854,  he  was  able  to  execute 
medallions  of  many  of  the  principal  residents  there.  The 
next  ten  years  of  the  sculptor's   life  were   of  une\entfiil 


progress  ;  the  story  is  largely  told  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
and  from  Mrs.  Tennyson,  throwing  an  interesting  light 
on  the  noteworthy  people  and  events  of  the  time.  .An 
industrious  and  happy  placidity,  indeed,  characterised 
Woolner's  life  until  his  death  in  1892.  He  achieved  a 
sufficient  competence  to  work  in  the  manner  he  liked  best, 
married  happily,  and  brought  up  a  devoted  family.  His 
greatest  trial  appears  to  have  been  the  loss  of  a  son,  who 
died  unexpectedly  at  school,  after  showing  great  talent 
and  promise  of  future  success.  As  a  sculptor  he  attained 
an  unique  position,  partly  accounted  for  by  the  general 
poor  quality  of  the  sculpture  produced  in  England  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  career.  Stevens,  the  one  superla- 
tive genius  of  the  time,  was  practically  ignored,  and  the 
fashion  ran  in  favour  of  meretricious  and  superficial  art. 
Woolner  resolutely  set  himself  against  this  tendency  ;  his 
work,  always  conscientious  and  sincere,  not  occasionally 
reaches  a  high  level  both  in  conception  and  execution. 
He  was  most  successful  in  his  portrait  busts  and  medal- 
lions, for  he  had  the  power  of  bringing  out  the  highest 
traits  of  his  sitters,  and  his  likenesses  of  the  celebrities  of 
his  time  constitute  a  noble  and  poignant  record  of  their 
greatness. 

In  her  illustrations  to  Christ  in  Hades,  Miss  .Stella 
Langdale  more  than  repeats  the  success  she  secured  last 
year  by  her  fine  series  of  designs 
for  The  Dream  of  Geroiilius.  Both 
poems  are  concerned  with  the  same 
colossal  scenery,  but  Miss  Lang- 
dale's  renderings  of  it  have  gained 
CTohn  Lane  '^"'■'^  '"  explicitness  and  imaginative 

^s  6d    net)  power;  the  concrete  forms  are  ex- 

pressed with  more  directness  and 
certainty,  and  the  suggestions  of  vastness  and  gloom  are 
conveyed  with  an  even  greater  sense  of  impressiveness. 
With  dramatic  intensity  she  realises  the  poet's  vision  of 
the  abysmal  depths  of  Hades,  unpenetrated  by  the  kindly 
rays  of  the  sun  and  immersed  in  an  everlasting  dimness, 
except  where  lighted  up  with  the  pale  flames  of  fading' 
memories  and  departed  joys.  Against  this  tremendous 
background  she  pictures  the  shades  of  the  dead,  burdened 
with  anguish  and  longing,  and  the  calm,  dignified  figure 
of  Christ  bringing  with  His  presence  a  sense  of  tranquillity 
and  respite.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  illustrations  of 
the  poem  more  faithful  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  or  inter- 
preting its  spirit  and  atmosphere  with  more  imaginative 
and  sympathetic  insight.  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind's  introduc- 
tion to  the  poem  is  highly  interesting.  Hardly  possessing 
any  direct  bearing  on  the  poem  itself,  it  gives  the  writer's 
reminiscences  of  the  literature  of  the  period  preceding- 
it— a  literature  largely  fostered  by  Mr.  Hind's  discrimi- 
nating support  of  its  best  elements  in  The  Academy,  at 
that  time  under  his  editorship.  This  support  culminated 
in  1897,  when  the  proprietor  of  the  journal,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mr.  Hind,  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas, 
and  a  second  of  fifty,  to  crown  the  two  literary  works  of 
most  signal  merit  appearing  during  the  year.  .After  much 
cogitation,  the  premier  honour  was  awarded  to  Stephen 
riiillips  for  the  xolume  of  poems  containing  among  other 


"Christ  in 
Hades,"  by 
Stephen  Phillips 
illustrated  by 
Stella  Langdale 
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pieces  his  CJirist  in 
Hades;  and  t  li  c 
second  prize  to 
\V.  E.  Henley  for  hi. 
Essay  on  the  Life, 
Genius  and  Achieve- 
ment of  Burns.  Tlie 
succeeding  genera- 
tion has  ratified  tliis 
judgment  by  its  liigh 
appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  both  of  the 
works.  Tlie  Christ 
in  Hades  has  won 
for  itself  a  permanent 
niche  in  English 
literature,  and  the 
b e a u  t i  f u  I  f o  r m  in 
«-  h  i  c  h  it  is  no  Nv- 
presented  should 
heighten  its  attrac- 
tions to  modern 
readers. 

"  A  Second  Diary 
of  the  Great  Warr," 
by  Saml.  Pepys, 
junr.     (John  Lane 
5s.  net) 

It  is  the  usual  ex- 
pcrie  nee  to  fi  nd 
sequels  of  books  less 
interesting  than  the 
originals.  'Y\\s.  Second 
Diary  of  the  Great 
XVarr^   by   Saml. 

Pepys,  jun.,  only  aftbrds  proof  of  the  general  truth  of  this 
rule  by  being  an  exception  to  it.  The  happenings  of  the 
war,  the  rumours,  scandal,  and  gossip  concerning  them, 
are  as  faithfully  mirrored  as  in  the  earlier  volume,  while 
the  character  of  the  inimitable  Pepys  himself  has  gained 
in  vitality.  Formerly  one  enjoyed  him  almost  wholly  as 
a  delightful  reincarnation  of  the  great  Samuel  ;  now  one 
finds  oneself  taking  a  keen  interest  in  his  doings  on 
his  own  account.  His  experiences  with  his  great-aunt, 
Susannah,  form  one  of  the  most  amusing  episodes  ap- 
pearing in  literature  for  some  time.  Samuel  and  tne  rest 
of  the  Pepys  family,  summoned  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  the  old  lady,  at  the  end  of  a  cold  and  tedious  journey 
find  the  aunt  quite  lively  and  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery  ; 
while  so  far  from  profiting  by  their  journey,  an  unfortu- 
nate game  of  bridge  causes  the  entire  party  to  be  cut  out 
of  Susannah^s  will.  The  sequel  to  this  catastrophe  is 
almost  equally  diverting,  but  one  must  not  forestall  the 
reader's  enjoyment  of  the  book  by  recounting  it.  For 
this  is  emphatically  a  volume  that  every  one  who  enjoys 
humour  and  satire,  that  is  keen  without  being  bitter, 
should  buy,  beg,  or  borrow.  It  gives  the  best  picture  of 
life  during  the  war  among  the  more  selfish  denizens  ot 
clubland  that  has  vet  been  written,  and  holds  up  a  faithful 


mirror  to  the  varying 
eddies  of  public 
opinion,  the  ru- 
mours true  and  false, 
and  t  he  enforced 
(  hanges  in  social  life 
and  ideas  occurring 
during  the  period. 
Nor  are  the  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  John 
Kettelwell  less  de  - 
lightfi'l  than  the 
Ii  ttcrpress.      The 

Ucorative  quality  of 
his  work  recalls  that 
.  if  .\ubrey  Beardsley, 
but  Mr.  Kettelsvcll 
has  used  his  art  as 
.1  vehicle  for  fun  and 

.aire  in  a  manner  that 
his  exem|)lar   could 

r.ol  have  attempted, 

ind  always  with  com- 
plete success. 

"  Cromwell  House, 
Highgate,"  fay 
Philip  Norman, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
(Published  on 
behalf  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,   Great 
Ormond   Street, 
by  John  Murray 
IS.  net) 
Mr.  I'Hii.iP  XoR- 
llANS  interesting  brochure  on  Crom-d-ell  House,  Highgate, 
published  on  behalf  of  the   Hospital  for  Sick   Children, 
Great   Ormond  Street,  well  deserves  buying  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  to  benefit  a  most  useful  and  well-managed 
charity.     The  connection    between  the   House   and  the 
Hospital  is  that  the  former  has  been  for  many  years  the 
Convalescent  Home  of  the  latter,  its  high  situation  on  the 
crest  of  Highgate  Hill  and  its  close  proximity  to  Water- 
low  Park  and   other  open  spaces  well  fitting  it  for  this 
function.      It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.   Norman  is  not  a 
writer  to  accept  local  tradition  without  investigation,  and 
his  researches  into  the  history  of  the  old  house  etTectively 
dispose  of  tlie  legend  that  it  was  either  built  or  inhabited 
by  Cromwell.    The  form  of  the  story,  passing  turrent  since 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  that  the  house 
was  erected  by  the  Protector  about  the  year  1630,  as  a 
residence  for  General  Ireton,  who  married  his  daughter. 
.\s  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place  until  1646,  the  accuracy 
of  the  storv  would  afford  .m  extraordinary  proof  of  Crom- 
well's   far-sightedness;    but     Mr.    Norman   conclusively 
establishes  that  the   house   was   built  either  by   Robert 
Sprignell  or  by  his  son.  Sir  Richard,  whose  family  arms 
appear  in  several  places  in  the  interior 
worth  seeing.     Though  at  one  time  d; 


he  latter  is  well 
ged  bv  rite,  the 
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necessary  restorations  were  judiciously  carried  out,  and 
some  of  the  principal  features  remained  untouched. 
Among  these  is  the  fine  staircase,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
house.  It  exemplifies  the  fashion  originating  in  the  later 
years  of  James  I.  of  filling  up  the  space  between  the 
handrail  and  string  of  the  staircase  with  carved  panels 
instead  of  balusters.  The  Cromwell  House  staircase  has 
been  considered  a  late  example  of  this  type,  because  the 
carved  figures  of  soldiers  forming  the  terminals  of  the 
newels  have  always  been  regarded  as  representations  of 
Cromwell's  "Ironsides."  As  Mr.  Norman  points  out, 
however,  "  it  seems  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  figures 
represent  men  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  they  are  mostly 
bearded,  and  their  varying  costumes  or  uniforms  are 
rather  fanciful."  .A.  more  cogent  proof  is  that  the  round 
bucklers  carried  by  several  of  the  figures  had  become 
practically  obsolete  in  Cromwellian  times.  Most  other 
staircases  of  a  similar  type  were  constructed  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  some  confidence 
one  may  therefore  assign  the  design  of  the.  staircase  to 
about  1630,  the  date  popularly  credited  to  the  building 
of  the  house.  The  staircase  is  by  no  means  its  only 
interesting  feature.  Rooms,  finely  panelled  in  oak  and 
other  woods,  some  belonging  to  the  Jacobean  style  con- 
temporary with  the  house  and  others  of  a  later  period, 
ornate  ceilings,  handsomely  moulded  doors  and  doorways 
and  elaborate  marble  mantelpieces,  constitute  some  of  the 
attractions  of  the  interior.  Its  dignified  and  symmetrical 
fagade  facing  the  Highgate  Road  is  well  known  to  all 
passers-by,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  architecture  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Nor- 
man's history  and  description  of  the  house,  admirably 
written  and  profusely  illustrated,  constitutes  a  useful 
addition  to  the  literature  on  London  topography,  and  well 
deser\es  to  be  bought  by  the  large  public  interested  in 
the  subject. 

Children's   Books:   "Old   Dutch   Nursery  Rhymes" 
(Augener,  Ltd.       3s.  6d.  net) 

"Christmas  Tales  of  Flanders,"  illustrated  by 
M.  Jean  de  Bosschere  (12s.  6d.  net)  ;  and 
"  Servian  Fairy  Tales  "  (William  Heinemann,  6s.net) 
The  middle-aged  family  man,  looking  back  upon  his 
own  boyhood,  becomes  conscious  it  was  passed  in  a  far 
less  luxurious  environment  than  what  is  considered  fitting 
for  children  of  to-day.  Nurseries  then  were  neither 
hygienic  nor  beautiful,  clothes  were  plainer  and  less  com- 
fortable, toys  fewer  and  more  simple  ;  but  the  greatest 
change  of  all  has  been  in  regard  to  books.  Juvenile 
literature  was  largely  confined  to  so-called  moral  and 
edifying  works,  read  without  entertainment  and  with  little 
emotion,  but  a  sneaking  admiration  for  the  naughty  cha- 
racters who  came  to  bad  ends.  From  works  like  these 
it  was  a  relief  for  the  child  to  turn  to  the  few  fairy  books 
then  published,  even  after  theylhad  been  read  and  re-road 
and  their  contents  assimilated  until  known  by  heart.  For 
reading  these  books  was  like  walking  into  a  strange  and 
enchanting  world,  peopled  by  heroes  and  monsters,  genii 
and  fairies,  talking  animals  and  living  weapons,  all  seem- 
ing more  real  to  the  juvenile  imagination  than  the  casual 


acquaintances  and  strangers  encountered  day  by  day. 
The  only  fault  of  this  world  was  its  smallness  ;  it  existed 
in  only  half  a  dozen  or  so  well-thumbed  volumes,  and 
constant  exploration  had  dulled  its  terrors  and  delights 
and  deprived  its  surprises  of  any  clement  of  the  unex- 
pected. To  the  modern  child,  however,  this  world  of 
faerie  has  been  indefinitely  extended.  Each  Christmas 
brings  with  it  as  large  a  number  of  fresh  and  fascinating 
books  as  comprised  his  father's  juvenile  library ;  better 
printed,  better  and  more  profusely  illustrated,  and  alto- 
gether more  desirable.  A  few  of  the  many  already  issued 
in  anticipation  of  this  year's  festive  season  may  be  taken 
as  typical  samples  of  the  remainder.  First  comes  a 
\olume  of  Old  Dutch  Nursery  Rhymes,  illustrated  by 
Miss  H.  Willebeek  Le  Mair,  with  the  original  tunes 
harmonised  by  Mr.  J.  Rontgen.  The  rhymes  follow  the 
best  traditions  of  their  kind.  They  are  simple,  catchy, 
and  can  be  easily  learnt  and  remembered  by  a  child  not 
old  enough  to  know  the  alphabet  ;  but  set  as  they  are  to 
pretty  tuneful  music,  they  should  also  provide  endless 
enjoyment  to  older  children.  The  words  of  the  songs 
invite  dramatic  action,  and  the  singing  of  them  with  appro- 
priate gesture  and  movement  will  provide  a  fascinating  and 
health-giving  indoor  pastime.  Miss  Willebeek  Le  Mair's 
illustrations  are  very  dainty  and  pretty.  She  has  utilised 
the  quaint  Dutch  costumes  to  give  an  additional  element 
of  picturesqueness  to  her  work.  .Set  down  in  good  line 
and  in  refined  and  dulcet  colour,  her  pictures  are  among 
the  most  happy  and  artistic  illustrations  to  nursery  rhymes 
that  have  been  produced  for  some  time. 

A  book  for  older  children  is  The  Christmas  Tales  0/ 
Flanders,  illustrated  by  M.  Jean  de  Bosschere.  There 
are  delightful  stories  of  fairies  and  giants,  wicked 
magicians,  princes  and  princesses,  birds  and  beasts,  and 
the  other  concomitants  of  the  world  of  magic,  occupying 
such  a  large  sphere  in  the  youthful  imagination.  But 
what,  perhaps,  will  be  even  more  attractive  than  tlie 
letterpress  are  M.  de  Bosschere's  illustrations.  Conceived 
with  inexhaustible  fancy,  full  of  quaint  detail,  and  set 
down  with  a  fascinating  naivete,  they  embody  the 
characters  and  scenes  of  the  tales  with  a  fullness  and 
particularism  that  should  provide  endless  entertainment 
to  youthful  readers.  Technically,  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
best  and  luost  complete  series  of  designs  yet  produced 
by  the  artist.  He  has  followed  the  conventions  of  the 
early  Flemish  illuminations  and  wood  blocks,  adapting 
them  with  great  originality  to  the  scope  of  his  work,  and 
imparting  into  them  a  vivacity  and  a  feeling  of  actuality 
not  often  to  be  found  in  revivals  of  archaic  styles. 

The  Servian  Fairy  Tales,  translated  by  Madame 
Elodie  L.  Mijatovich,  and  illustrated  by  Sidney  Stanlex-, 
introduce  the  childish  to  a  a  new  realm  of  romance,  for 
the  Servian  stories  follow  the  Slavonic  trend  of  thought, 
and  are  at  once  more  naive  and  more  religious  in  their 
sentiment  than  the  Western  tales,  while  the  characters 
and  supernatural  beings  introduced  belong  more  to  Asia 
than  to  Europe.  Many  of  the  talcs  are  highly  exciting 
and  full  of  strange  and  picturesque  incidents  and  adven- 
tures. Mr.  'Stanley's  illustrations,  both  in  colour  and 
black-and-white,  are  highly  successful.'     They  reproduce 
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ihe  barbaric  atmosphere  of 
the  stories,  and  both 
ehicidate  and  embeUish  the 


A  Print-dealer's 
Catalogue 

An  interesting  catalogue 
of  a  collection  of  engravings 
recently  purchased,  and  a 
number  of  characteristic 
drawings  by  Thomas  Row- 
landson,  has  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Parsons  and 
Son  (45,  Brompton  Road, 
S.W.3).  The  prints  shou 
wide  variety  in  style  and 
period,  and  include  repre- 
sentative works  after  lead- 
ing artists  of  the  last  three 
centuries.  Most  of  them 
are  moderately  priced,  and, 
besides  expensive  rarities. 
they  include  a  large  num- 
ber of  plates,  which,  though 
attractive  to  the  discerning 
connoisseur,  are  somewhat 
neglected  by  the  general 
public,  and  can  still  be 
picked  up  for  sums  bearing 
no  relative  proportion  t  o 
their  merit.  The  catalogue  contains  items  appealing  to 
most  classes  of  print  collectors,  and  is  especially  strong 
in'  portraits.  .As  is  usual  with  this  firm,  it  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  the  description  nf  the  individual  items  are 
full  and  accurate. 

Miss  J.\cK.so.\,  in  her  book  on  The  Museum,  puts  on 
record  the  e.Kperiences  gained  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  a  study  of  most  of  the  principal 
institutions  in  .America,  England, 
Cermany,  Italy,  France,  Denmark, 
and  -Sweden.  The  work  is  thoroughly 
practical,  and  deals  with  all  phases 
of  the  subject,  from  choosing  a  site 
to  the  printed  forms  of  receipts  for  gifts  or  bequests. 
The  former  point  is  too  often  insufficiently  considered, 
with  the  result  that  buildings  are  often  located  in  highly 
unsuitable  localities.  Perhaps  the  most  cogent  example 
is  afforded  by  the  Kaiser  Kriedrich  Museum,  Berlin, 
built  at  the  end  of  an  island  between  two  streams  con- 
stantly used  by  canal  boats.  On  some  days  the  cloud 
of  smoke  from  these  is  so  dense  that  it  darkens  the  win- 
dows of  the  museum,  while  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
vicinity  causes  an  excessive  humidity.  Moreover,  the 
ground  covered  by  the  building  was  not  capable  of  sup- 
porting such  a  heavy  structure,  though  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  spent  in  artificially  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  this  and  the  other  museums  on  the  same 
island,  without  satisfactory  results,  while  the  vibration  of 


the  trains  on  the  elevated 
railway  immediately  behind 
the  building  has  caused 
large  cracks  to  appear  in 
its  walls.  The  writer  goes 
into  the  question  of  the 
planning  and  construction 
01  museums  in  great  de- 
tail, and  her  suggestions 
arc  highly  sensible,  though 
one  might  demur  to  her 
contentions  against  spend- 
ing substantial  amounts  on 
the  actual  buildings.  The 
edifice  of  an  art  museum 
should  be  beautiful  as  well 
as  convenient,  otherwise  its 
effect  on  the  student  will  do 
much  to  neutralise  the 
educational  value  of  its 
contents.  The  arrangement 
and  preservation  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  museum  ob- 
jects is  thoroughly  gone 
into,  as  well  as  the  heating 
and  lighting  of  the  build- 
ings. Altogether  Miss  Jack- 
son's work  is  a  highly  use- 
ful contribution  to  the 
liu-niturc  of  its   kind. 


Confirmed  lovers  of  Mallory,  despite -his  occasional 
repetitions  and  garrulousness,  will  prefer  not    to  lose  a 


"  The  Museum," 
by  Margaret 
Talbot  Jackson 
(Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.  6s.6d.net) 


"  The  Romance  of 
Arthur,"  abridged 
by  Alfred  W. 
Pollard,  illus- 
trated by  Arthur 
Rackham 
(Macmillan, 
los.  6d.  net) 


word  of  his  Morle  d' Arthur,  but  to 
those  who  find  the  original  version 
somewhat  length\-,  Mr.  /Vlfred  \V. 
Pollard's  abridgment  of  it  should 
prove  highly  readable.  It  is  a 
genuine  abridgment  ;  the  story  has 
not  been  retold,  but  the  editor  has 
eliminated  portions  of  it  not  neces- 
sary for  the  direct  sequence  of  the 
iianati\e  ;  and  so  \\c  have  a  shorter  work,  more  concise 
and  ])itliy.  Inn  still  told  in  .Mallory's  own  words,  with  all 
the  qu.iinlnc^^  and  fascination  of  his  inimitable  style. 
.Mr.  .\rthur  Kackham's  illustrations  are  quite  worthy  of  the 
great  mediieval  romance.  Drawn  with  his  usual  sureness 
of  touch,  and  in  refined  sentient  line,  they  show  an  even 
greater  variety  of  colour  than  usual.  In  some  the  tints 
arc  laid  on  with  a  flower-like  delicacy,  accenting  and 
emphasising  the  flow  of  the  line  but  always  taking  a 
subordinate  place  ;  in  others  colour  and  tone  assume  a 
predominant  position;  and  Mr.  Rackham  shows  a  fine 
command  of  rich,  full-bodied  hues  and  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade.  He  invests  all  of  them  with  a  poetical 
and  quaint  fancy,  occasionally  rising  to  great  dramatic 
|)Ower.  The  work  will  add  to  the  artist's  already  great 
reputation,  and  his  illustrations  will  take  permanent  rank 
with  those  of  the  other  great  artists  wlio  ha\e  drawn 
subjects  from  the  .Arthurian  legend. 
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Ellijh 


should  be  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupo 
See  Advertising  Pages. 


Silver  Vase  and  Ladle.— B868  (Alpes  Maritime^).— The 
two  articles  of  which  you  submit  drawings  are,  in  our  opinion, 
of  Indian  manufacture,  and  are  not  readily  saleable,  their  chief 
value  being  for  the  metal.  The  inscriptions  are  rather  badly 
written,  and  are  in  a  dialect  of  Gujerati— a  language  spoken 
and  written  in  the  Bombay  Province  on  the  West  Coast  of  India. 
With  the  aid  of  scholars  and  native  professors  at  the  India  Office, 
they  have  been  deciphered,  and  consist  of  proper  names.  On 
the  vase  we  read,  "  Khasas  (son)  of  Jarbai  Merwanji  by  the 
sister  of  Sharwanji  "  ;  on  the  ladle,  "Jarbai."  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  date  or  anything  of  special  interest,  and  we  should 
think  these  were  probably  the  names  of  owners  at  some  time. 


Copper  Repousse  Picture.— Bi, 122  (Patricroft).— As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  photograph,  your  picture  is  modern 
Flemish  work,  the  design  being  taken  from  an  old  Oslade  paint- 
ing. There  is  no  evidence  that  Ostade  ever  worked  in  metal, 
and  we  should  say  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  did  so,  and  the  fact 
of  his  head  being  on  the  margin  of  your  picture,  in  our  opinion 
quite  disposes  of  your  Iheorv  t'v  it  i-  liis  work.  A  great  deal 
of  this  repousse  work  h;i-   '  •    •         :  •  ilie  Netherlands,  and 

many    famous    pictures    ^^    .      ,    ;  1  1    in    brass    or  copper. 

There  is  a  very  poor  mark,  i  1.1    j:  n   u  ;  lu^,  therefore  we  should 
not  think  your  specimen  w.ulii  leich  more  than  £"3  or  ^4. 

Sevres  Dish.  — Bl, 190  (Lyceum).— The  markon  your  dish 
is  that  used  by  the  Sevres  porcelain  factory  to  denote  the  year 
1809.  From  1811  to  1817'letters  were  used,  and  from  1818  to 
1S34  the  year  was  indicated  by  the  last  two  figures  of  the  date. 
The  fact  that  your  dish  bears  this  mark  does  not,  of  course, 
guarantee  that  it   is   a  genuine  specimen  of  that   period.     To 


settle  lh.it  point   it  would 


exper 


Great  War  Horse. —  Bi, 208  (New  York). —The  most 
recent  record  we  can  find  of  a  print  of  Diirer's  Great  Horse 
being  sold  by  auction  was  a  copy  sold  in  the  early  part  of 
1914  at  Christie's  for  C20.  We  have  no  record,  however,  as 
to  whether  it  was  a  fine  impression  or  otherwise.  As  to  your 
query  regarding  fees  charged  for  answering  enquiries  by  post, 
our  appro.\imale  charges  are  as  follows  :— Pictures,  if  sent  here, 
los.  6d.  ;  china,  3s.  6d.  ;  engravings,  2s.  6d.  ;  furniture,  from 
photos,  5s.  each  item.  Under  certain  conditions,  special  charges 
can  be  made  by  arrangement. 

"The  Recruit,"  by  Charles  Turner,  after  Eck- 
stein.—B928  (Salisbury).  —  Recent  auction  prices  for  this 
print  vary  considerably,  impressions  in  colour  having  reali.sed 
sums  from  £,1  los.  for  the  print  alone,  to  as  much  as  £\a, 
with  the  companion  print.  Not  having  seen  your  cvample,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  place  a  definite  value  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Loraine  Smith.  — B9S4  (Katon  .Square).  — Our  por- 
trait of  this  lady,  reproduced  in  our  November  number  in  1916, 
was  taUen  from  a  very  fine  colour-print  by  W.  Bond,  after 
Henry  Singleton.  Though  we  can  trace  two  portraits  of  Mr. 
Loraine  Smith  by  Singleton  having  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  one  in  1814  and  the  other  in  1S34,  there  is  no  record 
of  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Loraine  Smith  having  been  similarly 
exhibited.  As  regards  the  engraver,  W.  Bond,  very  little  is 
known  of  him,  but  he  seems  to  have  exhibited  a  number  of 
engravings  after  Singleton  between  the  years  1793  and  1814. 
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Readers  of  The  Connolsseur  who  desire  to  lake- 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  pergonal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 

Martyn. — Anciently  the  spelling  of  a  name  was  of  little 
consequence  ;  often  one  finds  a  surname  spelt  in  three  or  four 
different  ways  in  the  same  document.  If  the  family  is  descended 
from  the  ancient  Dorset  stock,  there  were  several  branches  who 
bore  the  ancient  arms — the  two  red  bars  across  a  silver  shield  ; 
for  instance,  one  line  had  three  bezants  on  the  red  bars, 
another  branch  three  crosses  pattee  gold. 

The  family  of  Martin  in  Dorset  claims  to  be  descended  from 
Martin  of  Tours,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  was 
called  FitzMartin.  There  is  an  entry  on  a  roll  of  arms,  temp. 
King  Henry  III.  :— Nicol  le  HtzMartin  ;  arg.  two  bars  gules 
and  in  chief  a  label  azure.  This  family  acquired  the  manor  of 
Athelhampton,  near  Dorchester,  where  they  lived  from  almut 
1250,  or  earlier,  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a 
charming  old  house— one  wing,  called  the  "new  wing,"  was 
added  by  one  of  the  Martins  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  vij. 

In  a  Harlei.an  MS.  is  a  shield  of  Martyn  quarterly,  marshalled 
as  (oUows:— I.  Arg.  two  bars  gu.  II.  Per  pale  arg.  and  sa.  a 
chev.  counter-changed.  III.  Per  cross  sa.  and  arg.  four  hawks' 
heads  erased  counter-changed.  IV.  Chequy  or,  and  az.  on  a 
fesse  gu.  three  lions  ramp.  arg.  V.  Or,  on  a  bend  sa.  three 
unicorns  pass.  arg.  VL,  as  I.  Crest.— O-a  the  stump  of  a  tree 
issuing  from  the  wreath  an  ape  sitting  thereon  ppr.  collar  and 
line  arg.  and  regarding  itself  in  a  mirror,  frame  and  handle  gold. 
.l/tf//o.— They  who  look  at  Martyn's  ape,  Martyn's  ape  shall 
look  at  them. 

GoFTON. — The  arms  and  crest—  Per  cross  az.  and  erm.  in  the 
first  and  fourth  quarters  a  unicorn's  head  erased  arg.,  armed, 
maned  and  gorged  with  a  crest  coronet  or.  Crest— Ox\  a 
chapeau  gu.  turned  up  erm.  a  rose  or,  barbed  veit,  betw.  two 
wings  displ.  az. — were  granted  i  March,  1622,  by  William  Cam- 
den, clar.  king  of  arms,  and  further  confirmed  I  Aug.,  1625,10 
Sir  Francis  Gofton,  of  Slockwell,  Surrey,  Knt.  He  married 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Lane,  whose  family  aims  he  im- 
paled, namely,  I.  and  IV.  Per  pale  az  and  gu.  three  saltires 
arg.  II.  Gu.  across  fleury  arg.  III.  Gu.  three  bulls'  heads 
caboshed  arg. 

In  his  will  made  in  June,  1626,  and  proved  in  Oct.,  162S.  Sir 
Francis  mentions  pro))erly  in  London  and  Stockwell.  which  is 
lo  revert  to  his  eldest  son  Francis  after  his  wife's  death,  and 
bequeaths  to  his  son  John  the  Rectory  of  Nonealon  in  W.arwick- 
shire  and  other  leases.  There  are  many  other  bequests,  but  we 
have  not  space  to  give  a  full  abstract. 

In  the  church  at  Mottisfont  in  Hampshire  is  a  floor-slab, 
with  the  arms  as  granted  above,  commemorating  the  death  of 
a  Francis  Gofton,  —  Sept.,  1684,  aged  48. 
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ANTIQUE    DEPARTMENT.-Queen   Anne  Yew  tree  Marquetry  Bureau  Bookcase:    a  fine  and  rare 

piece.      Height.   7  ft.,  width,  3  ft.  4  ins.;    depth,  2  ft.     The  doors   enclosing   upper   part   are   fitted 

externally  with  old  silvered  and  bevelled  glass  panels. 
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ANTIQUE    DEPARTMENT.— Eighteenth  Century  Inlaid   Mahogany  Gent's  Wardrobe,  fitted  with  sliding  1 
Height,    6  ft.   11    ins.,    width,  4  ft.  0  ins.;    and  depth,  2  it.  0  ins. 
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ANTIQUE    DEPARTMENT.— Very  fine  Sheraton  break-front  Inlaid  Mahogany  Wardrobe, 

height  7  ft.  3>,  Ins.,  width  S  ft.  4  ins.,  depth  of  centre  carcass  2  ft.  0  in.,  sides  1  It.  8*  ins., 

interior  fitted  with  trays  and  hanging  cupboards. 
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Rare  Old   Stuart   Embroidered   Frame  Mirrror,   temp,   about  1660.     The  ei 
preservation,   and   the  frame   is  fitted    with   a  back   support,    denoting  that 
as  a  dressing  glass.     Height  2  ft.   2  ins.   by   1    ft.   1 0   ins. 
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